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ESSAYS. 



THE HEBREW" MONABOHY, 



A Mistory of {hi E$brew Monc^Jiy fnm the Adiitiniiimiiism 
of Samml to the Bahyhrdsk Oc^lMy. hamhiit IW*. 
i .vol. 8vo, pp. m snd 87iSl. 

Tme MehT&vr loatson msemn nevtsr io It&fd Itfld 4 ^ekidiid 
hiBtoztc2^ iBpmt. It. is certain f^y^ 1^ m^^m 

pt&sesf&^ m the 01^\:^l^8Bj«iiQ?esit..^.8i^^ 

n»fcti3c«a.^^h# mjl^ i&oiiJd talse ^^^^^^^^ 
' occapied lby''''pmlOfdpky,'a^ ,,- , . 




Ai lovjgtw'j wo finii a jroB.nuM> his' -i Ktrscwinro m v/ii/cjs 

K-)-'/ •■ and obrioT?H e.'^iiaeH,; to teli h roimd, iitu'i^c'-iibod 
5«M>..aii in Hohww rv.:<>i»fils • all moi'o ov lam iiugthi 

: Jrjirc'd with >tu 

Ijei; an^ ;mp*Tfci<3d ruteM m »<?.<:*iiaJ;*» to steay tlio ri^t* w.-.' 
jr>mgTO9S of tiro nation!?' of Wtifti^jm Asia liy tl;o help of 
iivbww Ii«;:jmt«T8 ftlono. and Jv: ^rc«5]>i ftmvo at -iroiy ■ 
vm-ikf^h)B rsK-al.te if he f'lts^toil. iiip doi}-=,iino5\t« as puvo- 
hjR<.-r'!"ical, and placed implicit; eoivtidence! in tbcir aritliority. 
Lot. t-j take tbe fe"s<; worV---' CichnstH. We aliaii nof". 
of t.lM* onrssioiia, nor of oicinarf imistakos. x^hh U ar'.,* 
iiA^tiirwi »nn mitiVoidnbiK,, feut of- t}i« ^fi'f fMM, mi attetnpt 
eeoms irfctfdioiT^'lf niade'to Iblaokaii the cihafacf'-ors of the 
immeToiii, na; . -vjs liogiile the JBebrewiB,. by po'Ii'iiing' out. 
somo bond sinister on their oscnLfcohcoa^ or some enormous 

mtamania da^jetit. At th© assm© time fiin «tfrteTOpt e(j«&liy 
ctttdious sersas laado to digimjr and igilexnate ihe onginal 
sto^?k of t'h© Hehte'*?'s^ tefeino^ ih^ n&ticm. k> aacentora 
^Ixc most eeleWt-ed and amittpoac.ki'ble. 

Abrahiiw i^j regarded the coimiioia faiher oi many 
natio»3 in wo.«tem .Asia whv; speak aa!bste(fflti'*).ly the .saimo 
iflsigr^e, ated l^ave raa»^ ctigixraais, aJad ira<Utioai3 m com" 
'aioa. The cariotis 'ts^diM^His reapectiSig Mtn m&j eanily 
1 j^jm i-; iiHHes-Wlot aud elsewK jre, Book oi Qt»iie- 
eis itaoes the das€)«it of iJia Hebsre^s direNc;t]|^%> A!>i«^ 

ia desoe&ded firoia She ^, ihi& oid6st «ob If oahi and 
m hv^ the tet^ j!@m&T&d th£^ deming his 

-mameii » ws»^'':'SajKiii of- the "rw«Biey6to*iik,i;ih9^ b?.*i 
hf^-meiiet. 1?h«f!r m Ur;, tfeu lsiid ;df ths Ghasdim, 

OT Cll8dd'96«; ftffi^l'at© ^^he-dC^ -^'tfeC; ■■-nrnrs-.P-;;^ ,;.r 

,Muv»b- iio'^j ^fe |)&tdas?ch, »Ibo ofil>"':v 'f.^v-Qg o'^ iiL- 
fsrio?" .rank, but the Hebi^vrs s?s desees'J.et! from S^rafc, 
tia Bjrarfc Wif©,, ^ho- iis -of .-superior raixk|'4sc' &ho th& 
mme illnstaoM ^i]^ ?sdi^ Abaraham hitkselfc 




Iko Mohvews origiuatOj, m hoxx: -attrlfir 'jp^aBaf 'ofmim- 
fiH-ac«3a; in tlm old a^ft oJf liis mof'fc«i'j^liot^>'*<K^j'Ymi^«^ 
.■0'.TBly,,, in ixilCilmmi oi i^pmimm msv^Q ,cii?f<?%""M Ahti&iim^ 
ijnsi Ktr Jefiot'-ai?. hmimlf-^ pmmim wlywii' ,9ee>Mi®d ■S'Mi/ja'* 

m m& ikuii-^j who oaafk ijfee pro'Ctiio. OlSxtjlr i|b3«MiMS*>, 

terj? cKftei? distinct, triibo«"Cf' n*takHttisi/^^^ fi^flsa 

but- tlt<^ (*R*^siBig is mtraottlosisly pemm^lii 

frcwB Tip io. iilan!i<x>d j.: A 'wj^l5 TO»8^^ 
ut Bhe mmfi not be » woman of i 
.JBmm .A© nations' ©f ioS'.'OWii ^sissffigltbrniribit^jdl. 
tomo' fen t^htB olwusdc .iw*^ <li«^«st JaaS "w2!.s«o« 
ktmBolf em}gmti»d| Ksast, fee of l^e saAiBr 
•ber Imsbftud. So Rebekife^ ihe dwigyier «f ^ tri^ 

Jahovftk 'takes ^ ^misA-.r'-^ <i£ liihB -atm/im- ^te'-'^tisa-'^-af 
' urn mm. S:£»bckah Im-m t^^o ..--fawoii^-HKi^ 

Jeli<imJj, ■ ■ }m/^ ' pvom&^ ' '1 

is lietrxsfihe psoteisej*^^ 
Bmgi^^T hkn, but -tissm^' 

.j^adater; &om ike odlfM^i^ 






<xRtt]bml%^ . filter . S^»ii^' 



liorxi t';v'<-'l"e P'jivi miii iato fljvvsgUteic!.. Tho aro i'.ao- 

]^e:m]ci would fiat? SMilt» mtlu The Bebrow.q r. - w..- -o- 
l>kifi<- of i'.iie Bo)u«i!,, a<;pcx'ii(fiod from ihi* prime nc/biliiy of 
thf) .'^■■'.r'Kt-i, It is trac, tKo cW^-^ler of .-feeob ia baqo and 
tmtiebx'T>^%.f yrlien measiirod by iJie Oh-n'stjoR pt-ATKlaTrl of 
it'ioclom tin!'.'' i ; bwfc iB ilte cstimatioa of the authoT of she 

iai.iv6, the clmomcterMiac vices of the snpp^aufcor were 
donfetlosa virtues^ And seem i/O bfi related 09 if m thoin- 
selvea dese/enng pmipo. Had it seemed ot-Iiorwife ■ >> hiin., 
3i8 probftbly would h&vo represented Jeliovali os ir, ' c'rpo8-^ 
ing' to pTiniaK J0<7<)b, or to pi*evei(t the birtlipiglifc from de- 
(sooiiding tv^ his posterity. 

Now, as if thie iJHostrioua descent wero not enoa^b to 
digaify ih.0 Kebrew iiRraon witbal, a correspoiading and 
p&rftUel effort is mad© to cast » cloud over tlio origin of 
tb© other TBx>m most immodifttely in contact witb tbem. 
Masxf of tiaevif it is said, are descended from Ham, the 
second mn of Nosh, s mythological -peraon held in high 
^ oaeration by many of the Oriental races. Bat it is said 
that Ham eommitted an infamous offence which demanded 
the severest c^iaotisement on the part of bif? fatlier. Ac- 
c,ordiiig;ly !Noak ciarses Canaan, the youngest son of Ham. 
Til© Oanaaoites were the special objects of hatred to the 
Hobtewa, in the early pai-t of their history. The latter, 
ccnqnered and gradually '^'absorbed'' the territory of the 
for.jer, espelling the inhabitante or redncing mem to 
bondage. So Jiio author of Genesis, after relating the 
L»riKse of Ham twice in p single paragroph, mentions the 
fact that #iciaan is the son of Ham. The patriarch cwraes 
Oanaan for his ^ither^a fault, and the curse is repeated 
throe times in a single paragraph. 

Thus, a^T<dxng to the ethnography of Genesis,, one 
third of the human race are disgmsed by the act of their 
great progeoaitoi:, Ham. His desc^MidftTut^ »fe fh.e bcitjc r» 
cue s:;tio::is of iJEtuuaHian descent m the sotith «itd west of 
Asia, aud the north of AAica— the Ethiopians, Phiiistines, 
and "the Egyptians. But though the oiagraoe must be 
shared ©quaiiy by ail the children of Ham, yet the eux-se 
feus specially upon C'aayaan* His postpirily— taking the 



■»'iK,vi:*,;r'j fnffin tlie coramon T<r.mion of ih.^ Olrl TontriBKin.t— ■■ 

iti>r,, C4irp;r,.B]iitofi, Hi'^iteB, .Ai'kitos^ 85»jit-*'9.i Al'rsdiiof., 
Hf>matliites_, tho PhtBniciAt^ and ihe mth raa*ij 

'".r.lu;.~G.' Thoae arc use na.Tiions Vyith 'Vhoxii tixB Hcbrowfi 
ftTO F(? of^'On ftfc WRF;, ftmd who wbto -^^r.-worthf to famifil?. 
■mveR for Jaaao aad Jacob. 

In latjg^siago, maunerH, and matitiatioii®, eome of tho 
Arabian iriboc wero more closelgr »llio<i to iihe Hobtows 
tlban tlie GatimniteS; as ifc ^ippoara. Thia iwt mmt be ac- 
cotmted for in the Hobi-ew hifitoty tmd ethnology. Ac • 
cordinffly they are derived from Abrahaaar*: Iktt m&y aiao 
ftre poHat,ed in tJieir origm. They ax© not allovred to be 
deacoiided from Sarah, the honourable and woU-bom Tvife 
of ihe groat patriarch, but from Hagar, & moondAty wih, 
or concubine, tmd alaio a akre in Abi^ahkm's fi^mily, whom 
Sarah once drove out of doors on acoouBt of her iasubordua- 
ation. In addifcioia, io this reproach, ]B[&^'ax' is herself nix 
Egjptinai —Oman, and liKmreiore diagwsed'. by h*»r descent 
frotQ the mfamoQS famsl)' of Ham. However;, etfter heif ex- 
ptdsion from Abraham's household she imtmns, bears ft 
aon called Ishmael, and reroains there tmtil afber the birth 
of Isaac, till Ishmaol has neiwly attained the a^e of man - 
hood, as ifc appears. Then, at the instigatiott of lSttr«h, tho 
slave-mother is tunied out of doon* »iid her Bom with her. 
God himself approving of the eoqxnlflion, Ishoi^l inast not 
be a joint-heir with Isaac, fior inherit the land or the posv 
miseSir Still, he also is Abmham's son, h^ mnlrt have j» 
bleaisingaad become a nation ; bntirhen Xshmae!'^ pbi^' 
terify aore «namei>ai«d;, paius aro taken add thai he 
thQ son of 4k female slave and she an Egyptiast, » daoghtei*, 
tiberefbre, of ^0 of Hiknii 

Othisr Idndx^d tistions ai^ ti^o mid to hse^e hp^ de- 
scended fpom Ab«iluasn> but Mving for theii' Mdi^br only 
an obscure woman, Ketnmh. whotrx t^^ unthoi: of tho 
Ohromoies seeks te degrade still more, calling her by 
bad paine,-^-<5alanmii*fcing Abraham while he bmokene the 
origm of a hostile nmghb^ v 

The Sdomites, or Mumeansj had likewise ft Bfopcsn^ 
ticmal resembknce tc the iCebrews iiiinan^ respects j they 
therefor© mnst be rwfijrred to i^ie (saaooe osi^gini^. Accom* 
ingly they are descended torn Essa^, tSi© twin-brothe? of 



r:h\A-'oh. JivJ:> i-vwui gli::r<va liivri -^'r iirv^v. n-f^v- --n h\'- 

privilege of priiittogenitUK?^ nmi :h:-:^i}C:vi\}li-y ^'hc 

of tito Idameans m dMgnico,d./'^t' «^ fsrij jjorfv-i t/? ',»••« 
KT.fHxlj iiisiarf. Bai. ivmt iiofe oncvug'Ji; Et^v'. rr';i-:;'icv/ 

Ukm^ f.w»> wivoB, fc«>t.h of them Hittites^ dfe«mt<?air.tE, 
t}j.«>rel«raj, of tho inn&Kioas faimil.V' of B,»m, a?Kl siiH 'moro, 
of GmimUf t&o toost iMfffiJiiona of tlvit faxmly^ aad iafeoritoc 
of a spo-iM-H ci?rae. Piaina are Uke::i to <^numo-»to fJ;;o do- 
seeuj^ftiaiw of this maforitui&fce srnamftge ; hut we ijeo<3 I'vO;; 
follow ih& childwn. of .Esau furiher imsx to thai- tfee 
Eduinit€® aiaci Anjalekites, powarftil enemies tho Ho- 
IwWs, were traced bftck to thst cripiiia]. 

There riBmmn jet two other miao::«5 ofteia ftf; "PTAr vnih 
■Jiho Hebrews, th« Ammonites mid the Moabit-es. lOio moat 
intextEG national bsio^ appeara to h&VB pxieied boiwoea 
them and th© desceoidiiists of «Tiiuf?nb^ wbicli ecrxtrnticd l-yug 
HTt4^r the e^blisli*aea«} ol" tiio monarchy. To these na- 
Mone, 80 foTmidable and detested, aax iryrtgiK jet more dis- 
graceM 18 assigned : ihej see the chiidim of Lot and his 
otra ^n^bters — ^tho sons of incesfe ar**? draakenness at the 
vevf beginning. When the hivHk of Moab md Ben»ammi 
ia i-ocoraed, the irathor diligently adds that they are the 
parents of tibe Ammonite* and Moabitefl, ThuB the ©arly 
ima. most importsmt enomies of tihe Hebreifs arc disposed 
of, and referred to sorao disgmjefiil original. An ingenx- 
ons man might pnt a!l these tibiings togather, and, con^ 
sidering slso what nations am not thns traduoedj, might 
gir<s a shrewd goess at the date cf the Book of Geneais 

^The other foor books of Mosee, as they are called, ar«> 
not more predinelyinetoncal Hhm the first, eqnally legend'" 
ery and mythical in i3ie portion* which relate to hmf/^rv- 
ftTi<^ s^^rkeji % b:::.vj:izz z^iammiiir, which Jf? rr'- 

"times femnotis. Of the histojrieal inacctimdcs of Bst!t'.3r'." 
onomy, the lag* <sf these, and of i^se spparent mode m 
which it was composed, we 8hjiiH f^pdakink@izbs&qae):««^ 
of t^s asftide.* 

The Book of Joahtia is m mmy respects like its prede- 

• See also Dffi Mmluetim io 1h OU 'littmimi, Tot II. pp. 1*4 



-■hirA ;»yrmdm ih«>- book; befe jt walin J«g»iwaifljEsfj, myth « 

/aa;^' s^ortw?, relifi,3soe pinwwd.* 

'fe'i Ife">lri of Ssssael Kiiagfl liftro a rmm antfc.entjc 
a'ckI Irsgf.oric&l cl?JMWt«t«r. All ■'A-i^ 'i'fitlmeu of tib-a pf' -'-st;'.! 

p'rt>se waters, rooords S0!vm,t?i> intra b«mk«|^^m 

to Dme hmn in th® laanda of tibowaJluifffiof SsmaiL Sjagfa- 
and eren (^nmiclm, Tim mytliologion! apbnt m mvusk 
dimmkhed in its iutoiudty. Ikkt ^im tol&ar cdf isb« wcdk 
B.acied at tb^ begwuiiii^ of fhial wcimh teetJm df their dliCk 
'^rac.ter, imd we will preseai-lj give iue (^pixuon wiptm ih» 
»"ii>jwt., yTf*, mm to writ? a poiitjcai iMtmy cf tlic He- 
hTaw»f hut iie toraialif slito Moaf raligioMi ftibbey' iSw 
t.lte wliolo T$kl^ of Hebrew Imiiosf to its tiamfl t9i» 
Hebrew reBgioxx/' To ikai ecid lia nms ilas. Hobv^ elooi5» 
menta 'with tbe e&me mti^ ieeedom that Kiobohr iuod 

^fiiits. He do^ nofe Borapie ii& pom& otil tin* iou^oflUM^ 
mdes between thB BwkB of JSingt €lu»»sjdl«a« su»* to 
reject a statemmf« wMoh u tmm^ to 9«ii db«m i> 
&mQn andor its «^»3ftmte mem, As wo luvm lo 4oai 
with humsa fi»cibas>os, gwis«Bi<MMi to os W i&e oviiMiMSO 
docmmmts rrhMi 1»oer iteiM nudbi o/liio Ihrhmsi iii^Bd 
and haad, w» cs&nxb&t dw|»eiai»wil!i * SnM oadMffl^MtaM 
of f^e<ie. Aad m ediscaainf , w« no ol»ak# 
ppoeeed by l&oae hmu of tib«iig^ aa^ ftMOoibff i»yc& is 
all -^6 soiaiijsse bfvro mw j^eodTodoiEfflieaM^. wo )iii3?«kiw 

h'Hiiiaii 3mt»T^ is like itssif ; ai&d ifi4!e^i«tiliO'asmof 
ag6si hj onu mem mUsm^ ]kaowki%» of 00BlaBi|«e9£y aa^ 

dmmuriUuBbooft. ICnolt nuxre db» im Wlifffo ^bsl ^Gbd » al- 
ways liko Hiznaolf, i&d l&8(t viuii^M^ wmeei tMm^ 

iii.cli were* tibfiy ^es^ a^ al turn. oog^ lo 



qaeetkm iktA th© ■ssftMion* betw oea the *ho h--:- 

for Mi« lidte proseri^?d to our v^.mmjimMon. We cxphiv. 
ftil iih& phmmmmm oj ioaowu ciwjsss, in |jiroferc»i>3 to ri. - 
vwatia^ auafcawi* onm; md whrn ona sMsomftly after an- 
otliar i« fomd gmimi^ to be> 'dmsed xvp hj patient w,- 
fKaasfoii, asucl «> woyiti ©f -mtXiij % evoka itself before tbo 
mind, £Mb «£»«tei«*^aoit iffi mmm to t'fto g^ud pmciplcs 
cf mo4em philosoijiy* ^Moh eacperiexMi^ mxfvm alono to 

11ms ftutlioy hm ac* iiwe* common «ap0s»iatioiiJi rerercnea 
f-ye BSbhpXad %Lim mi wke the «jewi8li letter to nt^n- 

Mfg©, liMizj«B#) tad Cknetiaai spirit. H0 ia fewaro tliat Mb 
ymf €?f traelaag tib® Hebmw docmoerats i« cot ushaI with 

meet Ibinlpi wldek h&re bafore puraed ao?osH 

bs9 mmd). b«t liavw mm itrjeoted tmd«p tbe idea that if 
w&m trae, i^nsy troiiM iua*^ be weE known to pre?- 
fowad dirinM. Bu^ M iiim be fteeared there ii not the 
mm mp$i&ij sad igaoume^ wmoemmg ^ Old Tostf*^ 
mmt, m ^ (St^mam M in ^ Ib^m Uni^^mtias. If 
the £teb]!«qv kifSoff Jbnt MtiMst^ b^ modj at aodod 
bouk to tit&^ 3ft Imkwimw «!! thd aioadtnBssftl smd oknoftl 
t«m^i«rf til ix^- mm^eM. to Mgn ^lvj;f-nind Asides 
oS Bf%lfiRft 1»i$a^ ftSttSB^^ offi)M>» It is »o;i 

eai^ to .tms^mm Ibsml&^w^' ys^i^ Qvmk hm^ 
tefjr, if, flolii iiit nNivvS' CMk'i^nidlety M-saiselst bad 
ba^ iamemi n^fft-^ian? iei fiSiH^iilostd iSma of it 
(OfQfSl^ m #ts '-AftsM^ «CB^^ M It ^ e*sir to 
»®r»' im»i9irwi-1i«* ^fltr^we^- wcsf fe-i^* c?>sli! 

iJntil ^-y^rS^aike olf ibcKse IbUs^ tea 1^ it is 
mam %|KMf%iii #bBf& to ti^^ so^ori^ 
'm«i»'^4li6|M^^^ii^^ Wo 

_ _ ^ ^i^sa^f^ ^ )^k?i^t noi&^.^ Gcd« i^ht 



'A':;'"-/; ' ■.''?';c i-uXi fhi- vv-1';-.'';, ■';:-:<:■! (iv. iUv. ■wrsfefri- p"- 

i>*>ROT«":citig foot lit filies* talc© »T'«d .bi^pjrious T'epiidseafcfttioias, 
ho 'ficnirea Ids "bjM.k to oonj o'fn it** 6fv>iit< hm .mc-st iffltoi'.ne 
eoivvici-jriTij, tlmfr pnta taii? mwleliletii s-'oligion is the nohk':/, 
tlio w7oa*' blassea,' mont xsilwhlo of is-ll God'fi ooniitlem 
gj,fl!;.3 ; ibfi*. Iimrt; to fmr tmd lew Him js s possesaityfi 
gi?7^f<eter tli';-;:!! digrisfciea m/l loftier ihm taleiit®; fewd ik&t 
&\thov.gh. tho oat-ward Fom of fcmths li'jM ttmtod hj good 
raGB is ■i5oii»t,yi#i» k» W remos«lit»a Irj fcfta pKjgr8*3 ot' kiiw- 
lo%a,. yet, in tiieir deeper aissenoQ tJiei'® .ia m Spirit wldeli 
■wiu ■ lire more eaergetTfjaHy vrhit tie de'/'alo'pTOexit of .aJl 
tJiat is moBw pmnOTS ma gloriona in maa.'** — jpp. t — ^rii* 

Th'> hoA rr^Tst be rejs:^^^;^^,, '^f'*^' tliMk, ii* ilo-: inojiv. 
T«iaftbi© ooMtnbwtioia met made ia tlie Efeglmh ktigmge 
to our mmsin of isndcrsf&Tiding: Ihei- portion of Hebrew 
htfitoiy and tibe biblicjs.! bookft wJiick relate to st. Owly 
t?fo "^ters in iliG EiigJim tc.iigue, Br Gftty'jGS and Dr Pftl- 
firey, so f«r m wb knoW;, Eibv© eyar trwbfced ihe liisk»rit«I 
bookff of the Old TestarjiGiii mt]l% tko mma ficeedom imd 
coinage. Mr KoH;on hm made » jbis^Mf Tialnediie omifzri- 
bntion to the study tf»o Old jli^staiamit, !mt m, he atart'^ 

made itself s^poBsible &>r &ct i^iat the Jewish ^gkm^ 
like itself, proceeded xamodrntdy from God,'' hia <^tKcal 
md. phi!(»ophics4 B^gif^ is Impeded by & ftnp^goiie chib^ 
olnsion.* 

The w&j^ beJbso us is mMtcam^y komed, bat »- HtBe 
more co^ns vefermm to other writers wonid eohastcei its 
Tftim The aizthc^F *ff^^ ^ femiSas' witit ths w<>rlrM 
wl iltB ixtMJi. Gemam wsnen who hftv© treated the araijjeot— 
@vm the most recent. In writing & Msiorf hb hm wdiiieftL 
at the msm time ^ ^pod hiatcnraaal oommmisxf tm. the 
Books of Eiugs and iuh7oiiidbs» and i&ecb %M, skcv 02% 
oontemponoj pftsKtffies i^.^o^e^ -smcioi. He agrees 
with tlie fi!i<»i^ jpN^cisid of mo&esea. extj^^ Hu^ '^Ih® iSre 
hocka of Mos^'' tf«re wxittext hug ffifter.^e^me^of I3md| 
that ti!i0 Hebrew co^ d tmSf hk& afl otli«x% WHS Ibnned 
part pwrt disnag ft^xaModeraye pwnbd dPtb^^ ^t 



1.0 



ihe bsisthYi'ski-nmt of tlie Jj^'.ninr.it1 pn':»2tb.oc^i Cn Ia-.vi 
cmo thViX the moimrchy itself. He thinks tha Boo'kR of 
SiBgH -fl^^'!-.:' C(>mpilod dwiMg t-iio .Bftbyloiiiai? cwif'^ mid 
tkom of Sttmue] a Htdo earlier,. 

Wo wiy Btjct give an jjnalytds of tike ■wiiol'9 work, hvit on\y 
of parts wMch eppear of mosfc. value. W.o jxjHt-ical aim of 
tiie Hebrew iixstitntiona wm to mnetifcnte a im^jplo of fuiipil 
iifidlerpetkc?*mt lasitti-owiijeiM ; tixe mmt reBiarkabie IftTv wast 
tliftii wMcIj. fbrbatie tlio sale of hnd beyond tbo year of Jw - 
biiee, 'Fhia was the Mosaic law of eataii, vrhidi ainwd. 
direcily to ke«p la^aA m eaclt fatally, aBu itAereforo, indi* 
rectly to prevbnt accutrmlfttion of Imge msBnes of landed 
property. The piraciiofil mmit was, that no permauont 
aEiafccomcy could Qxmt. Bnt h& ftdmits tbafc tbe law of 
Jttbileo rested on usa^o and trftdit^oKary feeling- rafcber 
%mn m mif statcitei or poaitive enactment. 

He thinks that Saaattsl may be called a second Moses 
that tiis resaJte of Ma ministry were greater and bis in - 
stractioEH xnor^i perTuanetifc tbaa those of Moses liimself. 
But we see not how this caa bey imless he assign to Satnael 
asid not to Moses the first introdnotion of fii© woiiahip of 
ojfjs Gob to the Hebrew nation. The Hebrew creed, he 
thinks, "^was not monotfeeistio^ in the sense of denying 
the eadgtence of oth<^ gods. It rather degj^ed them into 
devils." Somnel pre^jhed against idolatry m John Hass 
and John Knox, in Boheini» and Sootland pieached against 
" Popish idolafey attd foreign tjrranny.'^ The brief die*. 
*»d»rtfttion on the Brophetii ({^. 81— ^7) i§,perhaps the best 
aicconnt of those rentAdkiable men in tho lanj^^^^e. With 
idl their axcellenoefl ^ey w«p» not feee firom raisioira tinges 
of fenaticismj tili^ oftien worked themselves into r re^ 
lijTsons frsT5?5v-. t!he sdsiisiiBw-iawuM of . Samuel, and 
dunag the reigns of the early kings, there were two great 
pariiei in the knd one faronred the exolufdr® wor^ip of 
JehoTah^ tha other allowed also %sJb ^ Baad and oth£»? 
deitiefi. A xte or numnmfi&t of eaoE of their tendencies 
may be noticed in ^e pT&^ -xammoS pezvoQS md places. 
Sotne Qxe oomponnd«d wi^ Ml, seme with BaaJlj others 
with> jr<sA or Je^ fer lehowi^. In the &mxiy 'of Ban! iher& k 
a smgnkr wiM^&&^^ these mmee ; but oDier Ha time th& 
nfsanss A&siw'^ fmk Jeht*i«h predomin^. Swronel and 
the prophets fmomod. the 3eh>Ykize psafe. Saul's policy 



--.cxo to HoBter tbe i^urslvipperff of foTOign fiei^-'ioB urn a 
c.C!f-iu{.OTpoif!5> to ihe ittSaaxiico oi the proplietB. 

A pamikil io the b«wbftiifey pf J)a,yvSrB tpeutmaut* df the 
PMIisfciwos is foand in the conduct of tbe Ncoili ATOericftn 
Indiana ami oiket mrikge tribnss. Hia ecoJegjaafeical pro- 
ceedings -were no* modelled ascsoi-ding to tih© Fentfttetioh/^ 
Hia ptjbHo cmaltiea and Ma prh at© aim are not oxcuaed 
by this ftuthor, but. looked at with i» dmr, cool, hmnaa 
oye. He says,-— 

'"The complksatod Iwunerr^wR imiTolTod m hie xaiiirder of 
JJriah so casts his KonotJir in the dnut, that theaoefortli w» 
rather pity and excasQ tiban admire hiia. Ail iiie brilliaiicy, 
aJijcG of Lofi cbiwsdry and of hia piety, ia sallied, and cold 
minds mEpeet hi# religions mptnit^i of hypocri»f. If Na>. 
than had been mm as^d bold enongh to skah open the 
monarch's consoienoo, before the wen of wrckedhesa had 
swelled into & carbtmcle, most happy nnght it have been ; 
bnt we cannot wonder that it was so r&rj ha^d to Mibskp 
ft despotic and victorions prince. Dcnd wa« not indeed 
• fen Antoninns, an Alfred, or a iSaint Lonis ; yet neithwf 
was he one of the Tulgar herd of kings. The polygamy 
in which he iadtdged so injurionsly must in part be laid to 
hia personal weaJkness, when we obserro how restrained 
(m comparison) wae hxs pz^daoessor 8aal, Keverthelees, 
as a man, he was affectionate and geneKinSi i^nipa4;hetio 
end constitntionally jpions : ob & king, hie pafeEtmae^^ of re- 
l%ioas p&cwom was highly jndidloat, and his . devo- 
tional cWaoteir p£ jpermsnient importimce to iltie best in> 
terests of his people snd of mankind j aa & warrior, he 
t>aiight Israel & mntoal coxfidence and common pride in 

into a nding and leading race, whose high pkce it w«s« to 
legislate for and teach the heatthea arounn. Hia career 
may serre to warn aU wha as%» wantzi^ m depth of passion 
or enlarged kndfrledge of hnntiuai laaiNxre^ thai ilu^ on 
whose^ eondnct society haa Tbkxed i&s wholesome gm^ 
are not to be judged of hj Hhsk' partjal oiitbi^eaks^ of evil, 
but hf the amocnt of positive g«x>d whidii iit^ h^i^xa% 
eidiibit. Compared with the g^&at «tftti^^ . 
cated nations of Boropo, Bmrid'ft virtnes and viess appear 
alike pnorile ; but among Asiatics he -wm & tnily rnreat 
ma:a | astd of Im own posterity, tnoisgii geveial, wiso vore 
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Mappiilj" futibjectecl to greatet" rostrsaitB^ ^'Vcro far iric!?;- ■' '■^ 'ni.- 
Bieient in goodnes«^ tboro is iiono wHo more ftf;tTi).ct'::- t^ur 
iufcereet Sjad. mx iove tl?,»ia tb^? heroic and royal Pgalmiafc.''' 
—pp. 112, 113. 

Solomort bniii; iili© temple from inimgkd motiVet' of 
;poli<rj?V 08< eatatiion, and piety. 'Ilitj splendotiT of thw bmld- 
mg, fJi© goj^geousnass of the aerBinomiEis performed tltere 
tlireo tisnoB a year, led the }>eople to assemble tKere partly 
from curiosiiyv partly for buBiness, and in part for relisnoniw 
purposes. 'Hius i». otustom ■vras estabHslied wMct helped 
cojiBolidate the nation. To this ciromnstaxjco the aumor 
ftttribatrOB a good deal of the imperiority which Jadnh had 
oveif Isarael in ktor times. In, Solomon's ifcime " the 
•49traiig'o awe of the dacgeroHS Ark appears to hay© evft- 
poratewi. ... The Ark was opened) and in it were found 
neither the rod of A^ron which budded, nor the golden 
pot of manna, but only two tables of stone." Yet it is 
not certaia that the succesaive high-j^riests dared examine 
them and compare the inscription witli ilie copy in their 
books. 

The author finds a remarkable disagreement between 
the two ccwiea of the Becalo^e, ''which is uniformly 
overlooked by divines." We give his version of the De- 
calogue as found in JBkodns xxriv.^ only remarking that 
he has abridged the first, third, and sixth commandments. 
[First TABMi n 
L Thou ahalt' v^orship no other god tiban Jehovah i 
for *r<^ov^v whose n&aae is Jealous, is a jealous 

n. Thbu.shalt make thee no ?nc1ten g-odr. 
m. fcatji/ of unieavened bread ah^t thou keq), and 
dedicate aU fostliiigs navo me: but the firstborn 
of thy sons thou ^lalt redeem. None shall ap~ 
..pear before me empty/ 
IV* Six days shalfe thou work, but oa the seventh day 
then ahalt rest: in ploughing tdme and in har- 
vest thou shalt rest. 
[Sbcowd Tabm?3 

V. 13iou. shalt observe the feast of Weeks, ilie First- 
fraita of Wheat-hjEwrest, and the feast of In- 
gathering at thie yftftv^a end. ; . 



TI. ? vn fhc jcv/c filiftif. all joiw moJm appear bo- 

xom the Lord »TeliovaIi, ihe God of IsnK^l. 
YU. Thon sbftlti not oITot the blood of my sacrifice wiih. 



Yin. ^fhe Bflcrifico of tlio foa.<t. of tho PaBsovor shftll uot 
be left to t'lio inonuDg. 

IX. The first of the j&rstfhiits of tbe land shalt tiiow 

briBg into the house of flehovah thy Gk)d. 

X. Thoti ishalt not Bcotha a Idf! ix\ his ■mo^^her's mi]!]!:/* 
Biirxng the latter p'srt of S jlomou'a leieji, tlirough the 

inflnence of Im Bera^lio, the v&ePj oppoRed to the worship 
of Jehovfth came again iat-o mvoa v Abijah, a popular 
prophet, ftppealed to Jeroboam, aa eniiiieixt man, for re- 
drczG cf th.c wroiigK which the smtloii was sufieiiiig. Tkm 
was the beginning of the revolution which fitjaUy separ- 
ated the kingdom. But the picna desigji of the prophefc 
wm by no meimif* accomplished. ^!|eit)boanj pamtyed in 
black colonra by the Hebrew wnters, and, as om- antihor 
thinks, mainly because he did not favour tihe Levitio«il 
priesthood. " The grani quarrel was a ceremonial one,^^ 
But the prophets made no roal opposition until the J^igii 
of Ahab, 

The author relates the eonnter-reTclutioii which took 
place in ferour of the nionotheistio party, in whicJi the 
descendants of Ahab were so oruellj slaughtered by Jehu, 
" a tiger of a. inaai," 

" Such ifc; the train of atrocities whiiih Elisha's message 
entailed on both the Hebrew kingdonis. A thkd tune 
was the royal house of Israel extirpated, and now likewise 

fhrj; of J«f!>>.l-.. .'RiK.-^ -Tp-™;c'K ^r'J^^rs .-s.iv> ,v]rw<. r>v.-..w ..,-,..T. 

funereal e^?5!nt9,Wd.ea<i!j to iiieir owa people, is sn^cieii.t" 
ly wonderfxd. ThE^t men eailed Christians can read them 
with calm spprobati6% is still more melancholy j; for this 
is the training of miBd-%liich steeled all Europe to cruelty 
under the name of r^igion. This has lit up hell-fires in 
Christendom; this has perpetrated perfidious saaBgacres 
unknown to Paganism ; tbi'" has beaueathed, ©vtin to the 



those who are naturally mild and equitable, to inflict hard- 
ship, veTOuion, de|fPadation, and loss on the professors of 

» riviil cjcveu. tJniS men Imhra m&i Jehovah neither 



leaven. 
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does, nor «T«r did, Huiotian tntcii cnormituM m EUi^} n 
oommanded and Jehu aeonted, thov will ner^r hnvo u 
true insight into the kmri of Him wlio la tho God of the 
Pagmn u well m of the Jew."— p. 210. 

The aoooant of the development of the pricMithcKxl is 
ingenioofl and valoablo. The priadly 8j8t«m w«u< rom- 
plebe, while tha. of tho Lerites was in its infancy ; tii(> 
saoordota] caste inclnded the profemional or h^arncd m<-n. 
By frequent iDt«iTnarriaffefl they benamo alrooHt an hcn*- 
ditary oaste, and thus uie idea of a tnbe of pnoflte, d(>- 
somdanta of Ijevi, gradoaily grow up. Then tho rc^lar 
priaata became exclnflire. I^x)k8 were written by them, 
o~ under their influence ; facts were Huppressod or d)w- 
torted to miit thoir purposes, and inHertiotiH made. Sorno 
books are thus strangely marked by a IjoviticJil spirit. 
This appears eminently in Deutoronomy and in tho Chron- 
icles, not to mention other books. Bomotimos the pri(»Ht8 
furnished an important cbc-ck to tho fanaticism of the pn)- 
phetfl. This was particularly the caee in Judah and Jeru- 
salem. 

" It is undeniable, that in tho Israelitish prophets, as in 
the Scotch Reformers, tho pugnacious principle was too 
much in the ascendant, lliore was eamostnoss and deep 
conviction, noble ends proposed, and unshrinking self-de- 
votion to them ; but nothing of the meekness of wisdom ; 
no ^ntleness and Bonsitiveness as to other men's eqohl 
rights, and far too little scruple to combine with bad men 
and commit their good cause to wicked means. . . . The 
forty days* fast of Elijah, his journey to the sohtary Horcb, 
the stormy wind, the earthquake, and tho fire, in which 
Jehovah was not ; with the still small voice in which Je- 
hovah was found, — are a noble poem. But Elisha, sitting 
in Samaria, and miraculously revealing the plans of Ben- 
hadad's campaign ruid the words which he speaks in his 
bed-chamber, is far less dignified, and reminds us of tales 
of magic. When fHijah twice caUa down fire from heaven, 
and alays two bands of fifty soldiers sent to arrest him, he 
is severe and terrible ; but when Elisha curses a troop of 
young children in the name of Jehovah, and brings two 
bears out of the wood, who devour forty-two of them, be- 
cause they mocked at his bald head, he is ludicrous as well 
as savage. Elijah^ who assembles the prophets of Baal, 
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and nfier vanquishing them in a public trial of miraclM, 
incit^ta th(< iipectiiUiriA to slay them all, oommits a aemi* 
hrroic cnmtt ; but Eliaha, who hy proxy incitM a captain 
witii Ml army at his back to kill hit wounded and oonnding 
ma«U>r, and make away with Ahab's children and littLe 
grandchildren, besidoa being barbaroaB, is cowardly and 
dwejtful. Klijah appoam before Ahab faoo to faoa, to 
thrmten him bilU?rly for the mardpr of Naboth ; but 
EliHlia, when the kin^ is ^ng^y with him, and seeks his 
ht'e, haH HU|>cmatnral intimation of it, and gives orders to 
shut the door m the mossonger's &ce, while others armit 
him outsulo. Elijah predi.-^ts a drought to Ahab, and 
again predicts rain, in simple words; but EHisha, when 
about to spell warlike succosaes to King Jehoaah, makes 
thorn depend on a piece of luck. He bioi him to take his 
arrows and shoot upon the ground. The yonth (who 
lttVi8h«^R appellations of honour on the aged prophet) in- 
t<>ndfl to oIh'V, and snoots three times. But Elisha is 
enraged that he has nut shot five or six times, beoaase (as 
ho now roveals) Jehovah had decreed to give him aa many 
victories over the Syrians aa the times he should shoot. 
Finally, when Elijah's hour of removal is oome, he is 
can-ifni up to heaven in a chariot of fire ; but when Elisha 
dies and is buned as other men, his bones have a like vir- 
tue to those of a dark -age Saint : — they raise to life a 
Htrange corpB':', which by accident touches them." — pp. 
281, 282. 

Our author thinks the Pentateuch was produced about 
the time of Josiah ; th^t is, about six hundred and fifty 
yearn before ChriBt, or nearly nine hundred after Moses. 
The first four books of the Pentateuch he r^arda as a 
growth and not a composition, lliey received their final 
shape and public recognition at ihaA time. We will not 
repeat his ar^^umente, which have been often given before, 
but make a smgle extract. 

" The high pretensions made for the Pentateuch are 
disproved by a topic which cannot be plainly stated without 
extreme offence, yet which it would be cowurdioe on that 
account to suppress. Its prophecies indicate a marked 
acquaintance with events which preceded Josiah, but no- 
thing at all clear which needs to be r< ferred to later times. 
The book is familiar with the tribes of Israel and their 
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distribntir^D ; with the qnalitiea which ckAmcierised Judah 
and Ephraim, B«aben or Zebnlon. It known well the 
exieni of Darid and Solomon's empire ; the oonqnwit of 
Edom and ita final liberation ; the fortunes of the Ishmael- 
itee, a&d the desert over whioh they roTPML It knows 
eren the nnmeroiu wives of Solomon, his wealth, and his 
importing of horses from l^igypt. It foroeees the horrible 
fact of a woman devouring her child in a siege, as in that 
of 8amaha by Benhadad ; al»o the scattering of IsnM>I by 
piracy and by invasion into many distant lands. It pre- 
oictfl not only the vanishing of Amalek from among the 
namee of rations, but the wide-spread powet of AntyrUi, 
which shall carry the Kenites into cjtptivity. Nay, it is 
acquainted with the (Vprian force which attacked Eflar- 
haadon from theXSlician coast, and perhaps also declares 
the fizaJ ruin of JiM^rna. But the Chaldees are not named 
as a conquering nation ; nor had they yet become formid- 
able to Judoa when the book at length came out. Know- 
ledge thus limited to the era which prec^dod its public- 
ation, cannot bo imputed to a divine preBCienc*, nor yet 
to accident."— p. 836. 

He traces in the prophets the growth of a wide and ex- 
pansive spirit which, extending beyond the Hebn'ws, 
embraces the whole world. He finds this especially in 
Isaiah, and yet more eminently in the anonymous author 
of the last twenty-six chapters of the Book oi Isaiah, whom 
he calls the younger Isaiah. 

" More important it is to observe the Bofl^^nedtoneUmards 
the Gentiles here pervading. Indeed, the tendemeBS and 
Rwectnees of this prophet is far more uniformly evangelical 
than that of any other. His very rhythm and parallelisms 
generally tell of the more rwent pohsh and smoothneps. 
He retains, monwver, all the spirituality of the older school 
ceremonial observances Rxe in no respect elevated by him. 
The Sahhaih alone is named, and that in a tone the veir 
reverse of formalism, although indicating the same high 
rt;verence for that institution which Christians in general 
have retained. With the exception of the fall of Babylon, 
which was the immediate moans of release to hie people, 
he does not concern himself with Gentile politics ; but 
dilates on the trials, sorrows, and hopes of Zion, and the 
promises of divine aid to her, in general termf*, to which 
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the hf^rt of Rpiriiaalised nuui in all and oounthe* Km 

r©iip)ndpd."— pp. 86ti, 8fl7. 

AA*)r tho return (mm oaptiritj the nittion wm okang^. 
ThoHft who retiimfHl wer«' ch«>fly pemons "over whf>i»*» 
mindji Hafierdotftl principles hiwd a oommanrlinff inflneTjr«e." 
Th<» nation IxvArae en^laTed by the letter of their old bvw ; 
rf»v«Tt'noe for tho I^\nt»oal priesthood IxyMkrae more pro- 
found ; tho oxpoBition of the law IxxMune the roost iinp<»rt- 
ant pnifetwion. 

"It is not int<*nded here t.o pursue the lat>er fortanes of 
the J«*wish nation. We have neen it« monarchy riwj and 
fall. In its pn>^Te«B, the prophetical and tlie nacerdotal 
element* were developed gide by side ; the former par- 
ish ed m its native soil for a brief perio<l, bat was trans- 

ylant("d over all the world, to impart a laiiting g'lory to 
rwmh monotheimn. The latter, while in union with and 
Bubscrvient to the free npirit of prophecy, had Rtmck itc 
r<xit« \n\<} the national heart and grown np as a oonstitn- 
tional pillar to the monarchy - hut when unchecked by 
pn>phet or kin^, and inve>Kt/©d with the supreme tem- 
poral and spiritual control of Uie restored nation, it dwin- 
dled to a mere scmbby plant, wh<^)ae fruit was dry and 
thorny learning, or apples of Hodom which are as ai^es in 
the mouth. Such wa« the unexpansiye and literal ma- 
terialism of the later Rabbi, out of which has proceeded 
nearly all that is anamiable in the Jewish character : bat 
the Roman writers who saw this side only of the nation, 
little knew how high a ralue the retrospect of the world's 
history would set on the aj^ncy of this scattered and de- 
fipised people. For if Greece was bom to teach art and 
philosophy, and Rome to diffuse the processes of law and 
government, surely Judea has been tne wellspring of re- 
ligious wisdom to a world besotted by frivolous or impure 
fancies. To these three nations it has been given to cul- 
tivate and develop principles characteristic of themselves : 
to the Greeks, Btiauty and Science ; to the Ronmns, Juris- 
prudence and Municipal Rule ; but to the Jews, the Holi- 
ness of God and His sympathy with His chonen servants. 
That this was the true ciulmg of the nation, the pn^phets 
were inwardly conscious at an tiarly period. Tney dis- 
cerned that Jerusalem was as a oeutn3 of bright light to a 
dark world ; and while groaning over the monstrous fic- 



r/t^c'i f-^T;o''^''^d era 7if>t!0~!S '^^uiicr f-;" --"zc of 
:,ro-v (h'-" — ores of ffchoyan. I'f^io^) ^^'^oy cn<i ^jo'. 

—,,1. ii,,,..- . ,'i;„--,-;T ,.. ,l.>. ..J'-v'^iI 

■r';^''. C';, •. CC'.. i::!-,-, ».i^»;.pu-t' U.! 

Wo rhavl: ' r-''- oncmjmoixn T?rit-or for Ir'r. T.'J^j.rbl? book. 
And v-'onV] r(lof]ijr ?^co it- rcprini.tti:]. Iiero, Imt av- itf; publicn- 
tion vronUl not favour miy ncct, Vi& hnve jio vcy^'^ou to c"- 
■7>cct to peo it iu an Amerio:?u fona, and nccor-"lin(^^,ij- Ijevo 
f-hris copioiJ3 ii>, our 0"trcct3 from its page?. A. fo>" 
•ivovk'B i^Tiijt^on wit.h tbo iT.tcluatiy^ learaing, ontl pbilo- 
PophicBl discemmeiit so porcoptible in tliifi, and nboro bII 
i7\^^vk.ed. hy tlio i<mw ji.um'«^uo spirit of i-eiigion!, -iYOuId do 
mndi io relieve t.bo Christian world from tbe incnbisa of 
Si7.perptition novf ro?,tmg o\i its bosom, dishirbin^ its pler-p 
i^itli Kg'Iy di-69TiiB^ yet at tbe Barae time forbiddinfT it to 
fi-nraVrt^ ;So JoTif; .".s Obrifitjanit" tlioix,t<-bt reaposiMblo foi' 
rtudaiPTO, BO long- will tbe letter of the Old Testament 
Bti-.9,TigIe tbo spirit, of the H^ew, The Bible will be appealed 
to for pnnction of e.Iri'very, ■w'fi.r, foiTOslism,, and p.- tbouso^tid 
;7bo3niKf)tio];iG; audi go long-, likewifiO,, ■wall tbe i-esi epirituol 
beantj;, the bearty piety^ the mnnly faitb vrhicb fills bo 
many a page of pealmiat and propliet, be lost to the yrorld. 
I^^he modern Cbristian nmy sv.y^. vriib tbe n-ncienfc Greek, 
Give ■»ig light ; in the dafkneys ov\y «-re t^'g afraid. 
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Thr Pictorial Booh of BaWr.^ Traditiortol o-td Ihr'-h.-^ir ■: 
trriflh Ir^;\}(f!rrfor7f IfotkeG^ Olofim.nj, mid Mofc^'^. J^d^tcci 
by J. iS. T'iooRr", Esq., Sec, London,: 1S47-48, 2 vofe. 
tiro. pr», xi.. r.ncl i2i, ri. a.r,Al 428, 

Tfs orif^B of Bftllfids amd Ballad- r^rng-erH we dlmll for iho 
vvepont loaro to Mjo pliilosophical aatiquftries^ nml for o^ir.- 
jf^olves ecnfosR that. wr> Imriw nrft vrhcihcT tLoy cl&ua i-hm-' 
descent froiii ohem, Ham, or Japhet, Neither mil we m- 
•flertake to observe the nioo digtractions fh&t hnre hcen 
iTififlo bet'Treen Ballads^ Bomraicgs, and Lcgenfis ; arirl 
-.TJfVDj otlicr fIir;f,Tnc^:^.eti5 ^.vliiclx hv^re ir-ot yei hebTt. mndc. 
Init might easily ho if any. one minlcl pIiott ft difforsnce' 
siifSciont to aflPord a basif; for snch n distiEction—or even 
without- tlio,t difference. We take a ballad to be a lyrical 
Dan'atioB of some brniiaT> orent real or pretended. It jnnay 
be a ballad of iorc, or r halhd of wnv ; it may set forth tho 
feelings of tl\e author, snd so f«r bo xaainly smbjCKitive m 
its cbaracter^ — or only tlie feelings of the persons de- 
scribed in the poem, and so be mainly objective hi its 
chRmcter, It may bo long or sliort, good or bad, old ox 
new. To iis in either case it may be a ballad. We ssy all 
this, lest it .^lionld be sup|J08ed from what- folloirs' that rre 
are not p-rrnxo of the distinctior.s nbovo hi"-^^""'! r-K .'^r^< 
— T-r.'T: Jj'ivc Tzr^flG hy ♦iti»n;:,» am/. criua\?^-aT7., who. if 
jj.ot TC~ Tr;,"o. Trer;'' ."4' Jcsi?^- TeiY nfco. (32. tko com-Tp^.vy. 
•re cro pnijiffilly or^Taro of such distinctions, and respect.- 
fnllv wonld notice such differences, — but at present vre bid 
farewell to both, and address nsj to the baikds tlieniBplvep. 
■ — understanding tho word in tliG wide sense we hare 
giren to i^'. HoTrercr, lot ns narrow tn.o pigniiication 
little, so n.s not to i7in]'.Tr'o n'^I t-Iie narrfitirr poet.ry in rho 
.world, ecclesiasticsl -and Eccidar. A.3 fv froncrnl rriTo^ t-?-'-'^ 



•■~;Gic:;"^]]y f'Cf>r-\ odrrs, roTurr^f n.'ii'A jei' oUu: ' kinuf) of lyiic 
■; -f.rf, .Nobody (rliyul)t.B fhnv tlio poom cnlJecl ChorJ■■■ChBs^e 
■r;; a Ijaliad, and wo give the mme narae to ihoF bonnf.iful 
lyw'cal praflnctio'ns which Mv Macn:ah>y hnn-'^ionght atit. of 
'ho Jiornvra raaterio-ls, .TikIpocI, he found tho iB'^tcri^ilp iv. 
Jiivy almcHt, m tho fonvt "hallftclsj, f^xomgl?. cct"f-^">inly rnclr 
1T1 form OTi.cI maving v/if,'; y^rosaic foot. 

Wo .find .bfillads; in one foim or a-aot.hor^ in nimoit evovy 

Gociai dcvoIopraoTit, Tliey differ widelj- in fonot.. and not 
less wideljr in spirit. Taken as » wholo thoj are rrAv.^hlc 
jadicfttiona of tho gpiiit of tho natioas Rmongat whom the}* 
hs-re bf^ca prochicocJ. Somn b».n«<?« h^re beer. vcrAc hy 
i e^tCi&i- ariisis, and aro pieces of literary sculpture ; others 
hme grown np amongst the people^ fttid are not so mxicli 
tho Btatnca as tlicy fi.ro children of tho people. The latter 
nro of conr.w thn .mf,>pt Tfilnable of all. c.v. TiscIicrvtionB of 
jiatioTSfjl thought r.nd ffpliiig, even though thej ho.ve but 
ipferior poetic mont, Thoj are the field flowerB of poetry, 
- -Tiot BO raro at:d exquisitely beautdfui the briefer songs^ 
of love^ of religion;, which spring np in » pcef ' :eople rb 
the -water-lily and the fringed gentian^ and hy ~io meanr. 
GO nicely framed and 6nished off as the artistic cref^tions of 
well-bred poets^ the choice garden-flowers and exotics of 
the greenhouse, — ^bnt yet, like the violets, the dfmdelions, 
and the wild roses, breaking the monotony of the land- 
scape, and lending a cert-ain charm to the common places 
of the world. 

A collection of all the popular poems which nre in the 
c;. z.ic ^.ccp^c ~^,~c,i^%^ f.'-A'Guy vxii>.y xv^nx^Kiviiii iilit; Cit"- 
rrcfc-r of that psopio ; nt hr<^i-., n.f. the time 'ivhen they were 
collerted. Tlic old Greek spirit of the heroic age is ra- 
ilectcd in the ballads of the Homeric cycle of poets, as 
Bharp and clc-^" as the mountams and their clouds in the 

Lake of Qc~ . of a fitiil summer day. In. the sombre 

bpllftdfs of SpD-r?. Tfe find the superstitions, the gloom, and 
the firo of that nation, Tliieir loyo^ their patriotiBm, c-tid 
fhch jealous sense of personal hofliour obtain here, per- 
hp-pK, the rajJefit expression they have anywhere .fou.Tid in 



» -■•■■■i'-..- ... Aii..; .,j.:.l.>.JU.'i i \ -• ti.-;. .iCttKftuH. J..:'>.- 

'•';r •■■fcxwmip,. c>vtd iko J'hfrnsh. B'ftcA vre ;-r!?,eo, -.ro ".vo"-;'- 
r:-;-^;j.v p;v,,{jo fiTrhiio over Uio popuifiv pooky — fho Voiko- 
icidov — of the continoai.al poi-tioa of the toco, and givo 
rojrtc sprcinuma tlicrcof, from Yolker Bfibbulufl in the U-rxth. 
rj',-7.tnrf *-],owi?. to ih': '''Tim Song of Mio Tlm^o King? of 
Cologno^' in ilio eoi'ont-coiit.li, not noglecting the nxiirA'x 
lin\]a(k of Bif.rger, UlilfUid, Sclnlter, and Gtjothe. 

TIjo bnllad^! of the YjuglWn part-ako of tlie c]i{wr»;?.tensticj 
homoliness of ilio nation ; of tlnoir manlj good &cme. thcir 
humaiiifij not -witbouir » ceirtfl^iu Jidmimtion oi rough 
atreiigtli, of ooaras pagtimca; of grosB eating and drinkmg. 
Tliorf appears likewise that strong tendency to iadiridiiai 
freedom whicli marks all the moremenfcs of the Anglo-Saxon 
rioople. ""leir baliwdn «ieh"^H.f. in rcprecentiug the mau of 
nature as superior to the man. of circnmstfmces. All Aw- 
tincHcn of rank is occRsionally broken through, sometimes 
in the raost fibsurd and impOHEsiblo mcmner, Trif* ohmT^c- 
Joriptic fjppesrs eminently m "The Blind Beggar of Bcd- 
nal Grecn/^ in "^King Cophetna and the Beggar-Maid," 
which mider the title of " A Song of a Beggar and n King 
was old in Shakspeare's time, for Moth, in the play, says, 
"the world' wfis very gnilty of such a ballad some three 
ages ago/' Then there is a strong moral sense ramiing 
through the EngiiBh ballads, aa indeed it appears in most 
songs of the people everywhere. The popular minstrel 
lores to show how cunning is baffied by sunpio wisdom, 
and innocence proves too strong for crime ; thus the un- 
natural father " in the well-known ballad, fails into trouble, 
and is delivered by the son whom fomerly he had spurned. 

."Pofitir.nil iT7,ptic? ''T»'!TRt "hr^ r'r.'pr' f.n j'^^-Q ^■'•■""O"^!-"' 'r-':i-r:vi^,'.-~r. rS 

" ti'.o Uinldron, of the Wood 

And BOW the iiuavy ivrath of God 

Upon their uncle fell ; 
Yeft, fearM fiends did hanr>t his bouso. 

His oonscionv'?e felt an hell ; 

" JJ.h bn..mea were feed, his goods conBimiccT; 
His lanties were bairen made, 
Hip c-f^ttle dyed viithin the field. 
And nothing 'mth hr<n Btrsyed.'" 



'.'t'/I;' tr- -ri'C ;X0TCvvi7'-t !•->{;. r^-r> l?:-"'] cf the Tyip:^}fJi jicov'r- 
loren tc ''-M h.orr fin mtiorczr' rraft rri'<"'.c<I br forv"-? or 
p.tO^ltli. Tlie Storf of Kobin Hood ";cercni-ng the r(rmr?:: 
v".l?,rco " in of t-hi& clmracfier, 

'■■'Bold i?oHn HoocJ rrrajrhifv; il>o forcj^i' riH rmruo,. 
The fox-opt a)l round rnxig-ocl l\o ; 
0 UivM. did Iio inecf' vslli a ga^* ]f?cl.yo, 
y.ii-j rnmo wcepinp; along the luglxwfy^'.. 

sc f v^ij vi'Q^j yo-Zy -,Tuy ->vwp jou f ' bold Scliin lie rrid.*" 

She axisTi'err. that she vrceps far her three pouf, for '''rhoT 
ara coiidomned to die/" — wfco, if, seems^ hn.-?ro yiofc com-- 
mitfced the most oi'diBfiTT' o^onoe-^a^ 

" ' Whnt. hsve they clone then f ' mid joHj Bo]>u,\; 
"Co:)-"' ■oil me mo^i speediir/" 
"0 I if- ?' ld]lin,^r fhe kinfr'fj ffUorr dcor^ 
T^r'-'. -r, 3- ;:t-o r„]l condemned to die/ 

" " Gd jQ-i koine^ get yon home/ paid jolly Bobin, 
' O-fit jon home most speedily. 
And I yr'Si wnto fair Hotiiingham pro, 
For the f;a1;e of the ^sqnircs all three/ ' 

Tlien "bold Sobin Hood for 'N"ottinghain goes. 

For Nottingham town goes he^ 
0 there did he meet with a poor beggar-mon^ 

He came creeping along the highway. 

' What newSj what news, thon old beggfl^-'Tnaa ? 
What news,, come tell tinto me/ 

For -Mie death of tUc 'pqirlren nil three/' 

"^Tliis beggar-man had n. coat c!i his bock. 
'Twas neither green; yellow^ nor red ; 
Bold Bobin Hood thowgli' ^twas no "disgnK'^e 
To be in the beggar-n^;"' 'B stead. 

" " Come, pnll oi^.thy coat, tljo.r oM. bcggs-r-mo 
And thou shalt pnt on mine : 
hn.^. forty good shillings .FH gire thee to boot^ 
Jjssidcr brPTtdv, ff-ood bc^", rSc, eiid. rnne./ 



ikfpi';^ . io^"'^ ihoX}. ^O^'HnglT'^r" ■:/."Vi,"\ 

Oil '■{v-:rc did ho moot vifcli grcafc inaM-rr filienf*^ 
i\.nd likewieo the 'aqnircB all ihreo, 

" " Oivo hoQu^ one hooii/ bp-jk jolly llolnn, 
' One boon I heg on my knee ; 
Thni, -ap for i?ao death of these tliree 'ranh"^'-. 
Their hmigm-nn I may bo/ 

' Sooa i^iTixiied unto t'hee ; 
And tlion slirtlt iiaro fill tlieir gay clont.lupg^ 
jAyo, and n>li- their wliite money.' 

Ilfor none of their white mon^y^ 
Bnfc PH have threes blasts on mj bngie-homy 
Ihai their souls t-o Iiearon cnfij fioe/ 

"'^ Tlien Bobin Hood laounfccd tha gallovrc h?gh„ 
Where he blew lotid and shriU, 
"Till a hnndrcd and ten of KobiTs ITood^a meE 
Oamo marching doTrn tJbe greon hill. 

' Wlioso men are these ? savs snaBter sheriS^ 
^ Whose men are they ? ' tell, unto me„ 

* 0 they are mine, but none of thine. 
And are come for the 'squires all three/ 

^ O take them^ O take them/ says great master Bheriff, 

' 0 take them along with tJiee \ 
For there never a ma^i in fair l^ottinghAia 

Sometisisg, indeod, this moi^I feeling, Trhicli ic costoo- 
poKt-an, sinks do'sni into patriotism and is limited to the 
fcoimtry of the bard ; sometimes it is bomided by meix of 
his own hmnble ntJik m life. Bnt this Beidom happens hx 
such poetry, except whem war or oppresssion has made -wibb 
men ma<3, biTngmg out pflssion;? whicli i^rc jsarro'sv R-nrl 
Jmtefiil. Nofcwithatandiaj^ the English ballads so commonly 
scom the authority of circranstaaceS;, they yot betray the 
purely empirical chn,n'?ct«r of the BngM^h usi^on. Wit'^ 



hi hi ecUmi o::por:'<;aco. Wo look in vnin for tho c>i[rnK of 
tlit>t more elcvftted E'lnritimlit}'' eo raoticeablo in i\io popuhr 
poet-ry of some other natioriB, 

The Amoricans have produced bul- litilo poof.rj ia flio 
simple fcau of balkds ; little wliicli circulate;! j^-uonf^; tijc 
people^ j'Uii tbnf- little is destined to --^ Hpcc'Ty /,ud iml;?- 
TuORted butn'ftl^ »o Trc tliink. Hitlvoito circi/rowtfi-accR boro 
not fftToiirod tbe prodiiction of original litfirattire.- Witb 
the perpetual oxceptifm of spoecbes avd BonnonB, — ■\v"b,i(>b 
OTO\r oitt of the daily Trantg of etato r«rt,d diiircb, — tbey 
from their natiu-o irnist ever be ophemei-fil, New-ET^gliBd 
has always been the most Htorru-y part of America ; but the 
fathers of ."New^-BngL-iuxI had ». fom' of religion — or rather 
of theology- — pei'haps the most impootic that was ever de- 
"v eloped on a scale so extensive, Calvin was no poet ; he 
dwelt yeaTT long on the Lake of G^enera, prea-tiiing witliin 
eight of cTm-a ond Jiioiit Blanc^ with the most beantiful 
scenery in the world spread oot before hiruj and yet^ so far 
as we remember^ there is not in sermon or letter a single 
allusion t»o that wondrous beauty wasted on his cold eye, — 
not a single Bginre of speech ever is drswTi from the scone 
before him — the lake^ the momitain^ or the sky. His fol- 
lowers in America had scarce more inclination to poetry 
then he. Men who are reflecting on the " five points," 
disconrsing of eleclion, reprobation, and the kindred 
themes, or inwardly digesting the Assembly's Catechism, 
would not be likely t-o write war-songs, or to make ballads. 
They did well in allowing '^^ the nursery rhymes " to be sung 
to children 5 in not sufferi-ng ^irfworfby Bnr hn.rr.. Al"";;. 
' v/I:o;rr forgc-M'eit. Dtxh fiirther„ their outxr^'sd circnxa- 
etanceo vrere most unfavourable to the production c»f popu- 
lar poetry, songs, and ballads amongst the people. They 
were struggling against poverty, against the wilderness, 
the wild beasts„ and savage men,"~aot to mention the dif- 
iicxjlties which came from the other side of the water, 
TIuis st-ood the fathers of New-Bngland. On the one side 
was starvation, and destmction on the other ; and tho In- 
dians lying in wait and ready to hasten the advance of both. 
Under such circura stances few men would incline to sing 
nnything very secnJinr, or ppF/thniir:. Bcrddes, to ihe Fnrir;;rt 
comm.or- thinpT " hn^. 'r- cc-drin. ec- votir of nnclepnnesf 



r^hoiit ihvxiy >.raik T/orc Utongkt oa^-rce iror.Mjj of being mng- 
IVouki mm ho luerTj, he migiii ineioed sing, for (.hero 
wii-s a ecriptural argntwon'' f^n: hsB Bvaglng ; Imt it mn&t he 
— ppf>,]mfl, ^ .N(riV-.''!tIfigIfl.Jid pr-a.Ittiod.y is » prcn'Qrb r'r.K>ngst 
j.stionB, Wo ppcf?.k not of tho nicloflies, so Iong"-<lrawn 
s^.ud- CO r.f>.«Til, of tlxo HubBtential -^rordB -w-tdcli owdiiro 
while the volatile mclodieo have long ago heon hn&Iied into 
exprcBsiro sileBce, We <^to aTorse froai ai\ old Amenc>^v. 
version of "the j!.'!^alm8 of .David/-' aspuring' oiir veadoxs 
that it ip ao inventioA of ours^ but au uudonbted originol. 

Tlie race is not to tbem that do tlio swiftest rna, 

Nor the battoll^ 

To the peopei, 
Thfst carries tiie longest gruTi." 

Of pBalm-siiiging there was no lack in 'NoW'-]?5iglf?nd. 
.k?ut,that wo« not quite onongh oven for the Fimta.n6!, ITie 
natural heart of man wanted eomethii" ^ » little more epic 
— some nm-ative of heroic events in h form sligbtlj poet- 
icj?l^ with a tinge of moral feeling, and a minute specu^ica- 
tioti of time, place, person, and all particulars thereto be- 
longing, Tliis want was supplied — so far as we can- leam 
— by the public prayerd so abundantiy made hy the Pu~ 
rit-aiis. T\iey were as narrative as the popular ballads, 
about as long-winJcd, equaJlf garrulous, it is said; onlr 
the rhythmic element wa s wanting ; and t-hat was supplied, 
we suppose, by the intonation of the orator, or by the 
repetition of particular phrases—ss a sort of refrain, or 

'tand more Dlaan we, but -^vo hovom: thorn for -^rhat tljcr 
were, ijot for what they -wero iiotr— -not so. snich for -u'.cir 
poetry as for their masculine character and Tinshriiildag 
faith in God. , 

We have seen many of the early American ballads, but 
few of any merit. ]>}ew- England ran to theology, politics, 
and prsctical hfe : not to lyric pootiy. Even war, which 
forced such music from the Greeks and the SpaniarSs, ex- 
torted buf'. little Pong from, the atem men of America, — 
and that little poor. Of tho ballads which belong to tlio 
B'S volution a-Tf period, there f.rc fcvr yrl'dch. v'.-v wvxih. pe- 

the OQF.f'. J.tc or\ ; -n ohr'iom. 



BAUAD LniH'.rriuc. 



While 1 rt4at« my ntnrj, Amorifmnw f^w (wr; 
()f liritAan'a fading glory you pn»f»f'ntJy nhiJI hfnr, 
I'll give you ft tn>e TOliition, fttUwd t<> whftt I wvy, 
C'onoeming the tonAtion of North Ainf^rioa. 

Tho cruel lords of Hritiiin, who gl'>r\' in their kIuutw, 
The project Lhry lit on thry joyfully f>nM la.ni . 

'Ti« what ihoy'ro liitriviug aft^'r, our nghtt* to aw{»,y , 
And rob us of our ckartiir in North Amcricf.. 

There are two mighty Kpciakw?!, "who mlo rn I'lirliranrnt, 
Who always have bwn wn^king »otm» rtUMchu f to inrt rit, 
*Twafl North, and liuto, his father, this horrul j)lan did 
lay, 

A mighty tax to gather in North America. 

He «»rch'd the gloomy n»giou« of tho infernal pit, 
To find among tlioso legions one who cxcell'd m wit, 
To aftk of him aesifltAnw*, or tell th' in how they may 
Subdu: without Aasiatanoc this North America. 

Old Satan, the arch traitor, resolved a vciyage k) take, 
Who rules solo navigator upon the burning lalco ; 
For the Britannic ocean ho launches far away. 
To land he had no notion in North America. 

He takes his seat in Britain, it was hw noul's intent, 
Great Geoiye'B thrcaie to sit on, and rule the Parliament, 
His comradee were pursuing a diabolic way. 
For to oomplete the nrin of North America. 

' He tried the art of magic to bring hie schemes about, 
At length the gloomy project he artfully found out ; 
The plan was king indulged in a clandestine way. 
But lately was divulged m North America. 

' These subtle arch-combiners address'd the British court, 
All three were undersigners of this obscene report — 
There is a pleasant landscape that lieth far away. 
Beyond the wide Atlantic in North America. 

' There is a wealthy people, who sojourn in that land ; 
Their ohurchea all with steeples, most debcately stand ; 
Their hooaes, like the gilly, are painted red and gay ; 
They flourish like the Uly in North America. 



BAiJ^ LrrEsarrim. 27 

Thi'lr land with rmlk and honoy continoailj doth fltTW, 
'i ho wuii of ((khI or dioim')' they Hf»klf>in ever kmm : 
'I'h<'y ht«ap up ^oldun troMmro, thry have no dBl>i«to pftv, 
'riicy Kjx'iid their tunc in plcHHurt' in North Amwvja. 

On tiirkcyB, fowln, and fiHh<*H most fr(«qu«'ntly thry dine, 
With g^old and wilvcr diwh^^w (heir tAVilfw fwlwayw f*hin<», 
TlM'y < rf)wn tht ir fiianiH iwith butt/>r, tbfy uai. and nno 
t^i ]>l»iy, 

hi nilkw thoir laxiipR flutt.f»r in North Ainerira. 

With gold and Rilv(^r W<>h, thev do themBclvoH ailom, 
The nibu'H d«>ck thoir faccH, rwfultfunt a« the mom ! 
Wuic pparkloH in their ^Ihhhob, tnoy spend t^acb ha^py 
djiy 

In rru*rriuw''ut and dancee, in North America. 

Let not our Huit affront you, when we &ddro«s your 

throne, 

() king, *\nH wealthy country and HubjectH are your own, 
And you their rightful scn-ereijap, they truly must obey, 
You have a right to govern thia l^orth Amerioa. 

0 king, you've beard tlie sequel of what we oow enb- 

Bcriue f 

Is it not just and equal to tax this wealthy tribe? 
The quf>stion being a^ked, hie majesty did say, 
My Bubjecte sh&Ii be taxed in North America. 

Invest<jd with a warrant, my publicans shall go. 
The tenth of all their current they sorely shall bestow, 
If they indulge rebellion, or from my precepts stray, 
I'll send my war bftttedion to North America. 

I'll rally all my forces bv water and by land. 
My light drHgoons tuid horses shall go at my command, 
ril bum both town aod city, with smoke becloud the da} , 
I'll show no human pity for North America. 

Go on, my hearty soldiers, yon nobd not {ear of ill — 
There's Htttchiiuion aud Eogtmi^ their fxinctionjB will 
fulfil— , 

They tell such ample stories, believe them Bnrr wf» may, 
That cue half of them are Tories in Nortii America. 



HAi.iJki" i.rriRATrHt. 

My ^-allf.nt Hhipn an' rf>a<ly to h< ii^t y<iu (I'rr the fli>i»<l, 
A •!(! in it»v rjiU8f» hi* Ht^^tttlv, whic h ih Hiiprwincly ^<kh1 , 
(lo ntva^T, Ht«'al, mul pluiulrr, hjhI y>>u nhall fuivf tl;<' 
t.r«y ; 

Thry (jiurkly will kmnk uiul.T in N'nrth Ain<'n'"i.. 

'V)tv InwH I hnvo j'niwt^^d, I ncvr will n'vukt', 
Altfio i^h thf'j an* n''gl««rt4-<l, inv fun* U> j>r )V(ikf\ 
I will fi)rlM'nr 1^1 HHtt^T, I'll rule v,:t!i itii^'lity nwiiy ; 
I'll tAkt' HWfiy ihf rhartt r fnini Nurth Aint-nciv 

() (itMirj^f ! yon hh' (rihtrJw t^Ml, hy sad ex {><'n» n< r find 
Thf litwM viin liavc cnaitril an' (if tlii' hlackcut kind. 
I'll it>ak<' a nhnrt di^rcKHinn, and yi'ii hy tin" way, 
W t' h^ar not your ()j)j)n'HMii>n in Nnrtli Aincnca. 

Onr falh<'rH w(>r«> diHtn'SKinl, whih» in th«'ir native land ; 
Hv tvrant.H wen' djipn'swd, a> 1 do undtTHfjind ; 
For fn t'clorn and n-ii^ion thcv wcri' n'Hulv(>d htmv, 
And try th*- dcwrt n'^ions of North Arncrx^a. 

H(«ivcn was thf'ir profiH't-nr wliih' on tlu' mann^ tide, 
Kin«l fortunr their din»ctor, and rrovidenet' their jj^uule ; 
If I am not rnintaken, about the firxt of May, 
This vovag^e waH undertjiken for North Amenea. 

To Rail they W(^re eommanded, about the hour of noon. 
At Plymou^ shore they landed, the twenty-first of June ; 
The RavAf^ were nettled, with fear ther fled away, 
And peaceably they settled in North America. 

We are their bold descendants, for liberty we'll fi>?ht, 
TTie claim to independence we challenge as our nj;ht, 
'Tis what kind Hoaven g»ve us, who c&n take away ? 
Kind Heaven, too, will save us in North AmerlcA. 

We never will knock under, 0 George, we do not fear 
The rattling of youi thunder, nor lightning of your ppear ; 
Though rebels you declaj* us, we're strangers to dismay ; 
Thorefore you can't scare us in North America. 

To what you have commanded we never will consent ; 
Although your troops are landed upon the continent ; 
We'll take our 8!?ordaand muskets, and march in bright 
array, 

And drive the Britiah rustic* from North America. 
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" We hftvt' H hold (V immfuid«'r who foArn not Bword nor gini, 
Tilt' Korond Alf'XikndpT, hm nAinp in WiWKhintft.'in, 
HiH turn Rn< all otlUwt^'d, and n^wiy for th»« fray, 
'I d ti^'ht tlu'y an« tiirO'( t*''d for North America." 

The " Whifi? Kon^H " of 1H4<> an* still fresh in the rr- 
(Millfctidii of their authors, no d((uht, anvl ar^» pn'ttv fair 
H)i!npIt H of what AniencA ha« prxxlueed in the fonn <.f 
]M,ctry for the jn«opl«>, iui>i wen* lufidrH valuable an HjH>cifif 
Hi^tiH of t hat pi'nod. 

The work of Mr Moon? niLined at the Iw-ginning of thiH 
hr1u le iK int^'iidod to Kupnly th(> want t»f a b<Hik (oiitjainiti^ 
all tiie good, or at leant all of the bent, balladH in the lan- 
guage Certainly the want haw long been felt, and r«'- 
iiuiuiH Htill nnKU{)i)hed. Thew V(jlunie8 c^^ntiain some pun es 
unwdrthy of a plaee in 8ueh a collection, -as it neernH Ut 
UH, hucli a^ the " Storj' of Jt)hn (Jilpin," Kirk ^\'hit<''H 
■' { londo'ine," an*l " Tlie Hime of the Aunrient Waggon- 
■r*'." V aluable ballatla an* omitU»d t/» make way for thein. 
We miHH, and who would have thought it, " the grand old 
balliwi of Sir Patrick Spence," the " Vnar of ()rder« Grey," 
the lialladH relating to " sweot WilliaJii " and " fair Mar- 
garet," and even tho%e about King Arthur. " Auld Ro- 
hm (iray " is likewiwj omitted. The moHt valuable that 
lie has inserted which are not in the hand« of lovers of 
ballad lore, are " The Luck of Munoast-er," " Robin Coii- 
wience," " The King and a poore Norlheme Man." The 
laxt — which seems to be the original of a popular song, 
" A Farmer there was in the west oountrie," — is supposed 
U) have been written by one Martin Parker, a celebrat^nl 
author of ballad*. W(< give some extracts from »t. 

" Come heiarken to me all anjund, 
And I will tell you a merry tale 
Of a Nttrthumberland man that held some gn^und, 
Which was the Kmg'a land, m a dale. 

" lie was borne and bred ^iierenpon, 

And his father had dwelt there long bef( re, 
Who kept a good house in that oountry, 
And Btttved the wolfe from off' his doore. 

" Now for this farm the good old man 
Ju8t twenty shillings a-year did pay. 



At l«b|(1,h C4imw cmell lirmtb witit <iiirt, 
A.u*\ ihiM tkld fariiiMi b*» k<x»(m> ^iai »iav , 

" Who If'ft h«'hi!iii him fin nnhl'' wifi- fhon, 
'Hint tnmM^il wiv« wjfh rriKklf jWimo, 
And with Ki r fnii ht'H *Uv walkl Ht/nut, 
For WHM hkt'wi»(> hliiidi* ai.il larni^ 

" Wlum t}i»t hka CAirpft wort' bud m th#< ^m\<', 
HiH f^cninu poaiw^iw^ did tiie farmr. 

At the HariH' rmit an th«' tatht-r l'< I.tt ; 

Hp took jfTti^i painf* and tb<*ii>.': i nc Viarriip 

' By hiin them dwolt h I>HWT»»r fals«\ 
lliat with hiH fHrriif wan not ri intent. 
Hut nvcr thr [xxtn* triari Ktill Imnj/i'd }ns noKi', 
lirraiisr h«' did giitJior t}i<> Kui^'h n'tit. 

" 'I'hiH fann.' la}d by tin* lAwver's lard, 

Wlku li thih viLi kena* U/mI h nund utit^i 
The (i44*'lt' a ^iM'd r(iDiM'K'ai"»* \m\ Hp ui hit* l>ulk<'. 
That iKiB^hf thm j;>fKin< rnari fur U) uudi»« . 

" tuld kiin he }uh Iwito had furflU', 

And th&t }. ' m'xtt there no loc^r abide • 
'^rh*' Kin^ bv torh lownea h»th miricln w-nm^ d(mp. 
And for y< n iho world ia hr<i*d and vruio. 

" "Dio poorp man prayed him for to c«ia8f , 

And rontf'nt nini8elfp, if he would be willing ; 
And pirke no vantagt* in my loawp. 
And I will give tb(v> forty Hhilling. 

" ItH neither furty ahillinfjni, no forty pound, 

Iw warrant thee, so can a^Ti»e tht-e and me, 
I'lil; ssc thou yield me thy fanne m> n»un<i, 
And Kt-and unto my cort<»Kie." 

The teimnt tvets off to curry tiw' matter h' fim^ ihv Kin)^. 

" He hiui a humble Ktiiffe [stnffe] on hi* backe, 
A jerkin, 1 wat, that waa of ffray. 
With a fi^jod blue bonnet, he tho<ugkt it no W.ke ; 
To the King he la gaa^^g aa fast m he may." 

So he f^(>f»» to Ixindon, and thence to Wmdhor. }]*• 
^ivei* the porter a pe'nny and & nob)*>man a ^rroat to uitro- 
duce hiin U> ihe King, who is playxng at bowLi. 



lU'lermt h««>'ii noino uiitKnfl, mtm Uk# pocr* man, 
'Diat Km \<mi ku munvy arwd pmmmd htm okMihn*. 

Htiw Kiipt h»« Kft^th yiit. niHTP » ocMtU* to hu b*rku ! 
lx>«ht>g 1 like tHH ; it WaLk kua undo—. 

Ho }ifU.h hiM coyno Mil ki» dnubWt won. 

Hut wln'ii lif* (mrm^ V>«*f»in» tW* Kkifi^, 

THm Ni 'hU-niAr> (ill! km (mrt-«»««* : 
Tht* jMMin* mwi fdUtiwtxi ^f\^/r him. 

And ^v(< H ni^i with Ii.h lunui uid • brtcke with hi« 



'' If yoti Im- Sit King, iheii aud tk« poore 

Aw I rAn hKnllv thiiik"' jdu Iw, 
H»'n' i« H fnidr' ff n< w tKifct hroug'ht me hither, 
Ih liknr l(> b»» tht* Kmjr ihmn ye. 

" I am Om Kinj^, JiiB (imr^- mrw ftA)<l, 

ht'Uow, l(«t me thv <au'»'- unilemtiwnd. 
If v<'u he Sir Kin^?, Irn«» a U'U&nt of vt'urn, 

wh* Imhtip and upbroaght within your ciwue 
hwnde. 

" TVn'P!-' dwt^lg n Ijftwypr luvnie by me. 

And a fault in my leaae he sayes he bath found : 
And all was for feUing fire poone aakaa, 
To build a k()uite upom raj r>w~aa grooad. 

" HaKt ihon a laaae here ? said the King, 
(h rjwiBt thoii ahew to tne the deed 7 
II<' put it mti^ the King's owne hand, 

Aud said, Sir, 'Us kere, t£ ika* yon cm raad. 

" Why, what if I csannot T aatd onr King, 
That which I oanaot, aDother may. 
I ^ ve a boy of mine owne not seven y^oares old, 
A will tviA Jim as swifl as jrouid ra> i' ik' kighway. 

" Ix'tB see thy ieaae, then said our King. 

Then from his blacke boie he puldf it out. 
Ill' ^ve il into the King's owne hand, 

\N lih four or five kmoU ty'd fisal m a ck>ttt. 



•' When the Kintf K»<1 B^>tt<pn theme U'tt-eri U) T^tu\, 
And found the trutn wioi v<»rv »<> ; 
I wa/TMtt Iht^, thou himt not forfait ihy 
if ihsU thou hftrdst ff'lM fiv* Mh(<« tn<f<*. 

" 'Iliouiit hftve hxi injtinrtMin, mud our Kinj^ , 
Fn<m tnniblmjf of thw* h«' will r(«j««' 
Ilwie ojthpr shew tiitM" a ^imkI c»uw why, 
(>r eljK? h(M'U) U»t tho«« hve m piUMv. 

" Th<»nBt h»ve «ji kttiwrhment, wud onr Kiri^ , 
('hwjfe lil] thou tk(H-ni t*) tiwk»* thy part. 
Till he pay thw mn hundrt-d jxnind, 
lie rare them never let him Mt&rt. 

"A, wmite rne ! the poon» mhJi niude then ; 
Vou ken no whit what you now do aay, 
A won un<i(»e me a thouMwd tin»ei», 

Ere he tuch a mickle of money will pay. 

" Tbon art hard a beleefo, then said otir Kin^ : 

To pleaae him with letter* he wa« n^ht willing. 
I Boe ycni hare taken ^reat painea in wntinj^, 
With all my heart lie give you a ahilhng. 

" lie hare none of thy ahiUiag, aaid our King; 
Man, with thy money (kid give thee win. 
He threw it into the King's boHome ; 
'l\e money lay oold next to his nkm. 

" Beahrew thy heart, then aaid our King ; 
Thou art a oarle Bomething too bold : 
Doat thou not »ee I am hot with bowling ? 
The money next to my akin be* oold. 

" The King called up hia Treaeurer, 

And bad him fetch him twenty pound. 
If ever thy errant lye here away, 

lie beare thy charge* up and do woe. 

" When the poore man aaw the pold tendr»*d, 
For to reoeiTe it be was willmg. 
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If I Kiwi thought tho Kinj;^ hiul no raickle ffi>ld, 
Il<-Mlin'w xuy hfMiri, I'ie u k«>j,t nij akillin^f. 

" Tlu' j». M,n> man jjput lu rn*' next Hun<i«j ; 
llii- liKwyrr Hixit)*' (lid hiin •'*py. 
Oh. Sir, yi'U hn\i N^-n » ntniJiffvr lonj^, 
I thiiiki' fmrn tr»»« ymi Kavo k«'pt yoxi by. 

" It wfiw f(ir jou in(l«»<»<l, iwu<i the poore nuui, 
'Hh' rnrttt^T Ui the K i ijif n* I have t*>ll. 
I ilul H-f* tH i);hhuur« put it in mj h«MMi, 

And rnA4i«> h Ruhmiiuiitin t4) th(« Kin^ mviwl 

" W>iat adi'i'l (lidnt thou with the King ? Mid thf I*wyor ; 
Could not niM^jhhour* and fnends •«t»h« thiv* and nae f 
Th»' a n*M^^h^^K>ur or fnemd that I n»d, 
That W(i\ild a hin mkt' a djiiet man M h(« 

" He liaH triri mo a iptt.'r, but I know not wh&t they oaJ 't , 
f^ut ]( thi' Kjii^'r wonis l>o true to me, 
\\ hrn you hnvo niiwd and ppniae»d it orer, 
' hojM> you will Itvave and lot m« be. 

"Ho ha>* |i^n mo another, but 1 know not what 'tis ; 
ilul I I har^o vt>u all to hold him f»«t. 
l^rav you that r-n* Iciarnod this letter made ; 
Whu h jtri'^^t'ntly mad ^ them all aghast. 

" Then thov dul reade thui^etter pLaine, 

Tho Ijawyor must j>ay him a hundred po»ind. 
You tho King^s letter, the poore man did sav. 
And unto & post he sal straight way be bounif. 

" Tht'H unto a post they tide him &Bt, 

And all mon did rate him in cruell aort ; 
'Ilio lads and the Lasses, and all the towne 
At him had great glee, pastime and sport. 

" lie nay it, lie pay it, the Ijawjer said, 

'1 no attachment, I say, it i» gtx>d and faire ; 
You mast n<We8 something credit me, 
Till I gT>e home and fetch some meare. 

" Crwlit ! naT thats it the King forbad : 

He bad, if I got thee, I sboaid thee stay. 

ros. 1 — CVt/MMi^ ffrttmft, 1. I 
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In r«Mij money, *»re bt» xmit aw»j. 

*' Would «vt»ry Iawjof wit*' wrvMHl tliuH ! 

Fmtn tnmblin^ jxxin' men th''V wmiM <vmum« • 
'Hifv 'd J'lthiT »*hiiw th«'in ft ^mkI r*iiw> whv, 
( >r •'iliM* they 'd l«>t ihoin hv»' m |>4«i<>4>. 

" And thus I I'nd my rnrrry talt>, 

Whu h fthrwH th«> jiliun tr.Hii'H Kirn^Ie-ncKMO, 
And tK<' Kui^'h ^TiNHt in< n \ m, wntmt^ hi» wnirij^. 
And th(> lAwyrr's frainl an i wu k<«djioMK> " 

Mr M'Mire ha* not inwrUMl any ixingT* in hiH V(iluir,«'8, m 
n)(»Ht rollc^rtorH uf Iwillsk*!** L »v(t dono. \V«» otuuiut furJx-Ar 
a<ldin^ H littl«> jMt»C4' ini{ w<dl known &m it d«'iMTVoit U> be, 

cailed 

" lioRKLTM)'H l(AI>Kli)Al.. 

" I;iov(' in my ItoHom hk»' » 

I>t)th Buck hlM KWJM't ; 

Now with hi* winjjT^ ho pUys with me, 

Now with his f<M't. 
Within my Kyen he mnkr;? his n<'8t, 
HiH Ix'd within my tender Urmi't. 
My KissoH h.rv hiH dady f»ia*»t, 
But yet h«' robB roe (if my RoBt ! 

Ah Wanton — will yv I 

" And whon I sleep, then pcrrhcth h»' 

With pretty flight. 
And makes hiH pillow on my Kne^e, 

The livo-lon|^ nig'ht. 
I slnke the harp, h*> tunes the utrinp, 
He mnaio plays if tK) I sin|2', 
He gives me many a lovely thing, 
But cruel, he my heart doth sting I 

Whist, Wanton, Btill ye." 

Here is a little piece by AnafitaRius Gnin, a (/em. an 
p>et of the Swabian school, not without ment. We knuw 
not the name of the traxulator. 
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" THI LAFT lun . 

" ' When will h#> p>**>im woary. 

And thniw thfir hft.n>P away T 
\Vh<'n will Vh» nnuf^ hiu\ end»«<l 
'Hio olil. rU^maJ lay T 

" ' Whf'n will vour horn of pU'nty 

At iH^t ♦•xJlJVUI«t4*<l li«' * 

\Vh«'n every H >wfr \n j^tin-r'd, 
And evpry fountain dry * ' 

"An lt<n^ a* the «nn'« rhanot 
HolU in ih#* hmv«'nly hlu«, 
An l(»nj( aa human faoiea 

Are gladdened with the view : 

" I>»ng a« the Rky'« lond thnnder 
In wboed from th»' hill, 
And, t(»urh«*»l with dre«atl and wonder, 
A human heart can thnll : 

" And while, through meltinjf tetnpeat. 
The rainbow irpana the air, 
And gladden 'd human boaomB 
Can hail the token fair : 

" And long a« night the ether 
With stars and planets sows, 
And man can read the moaning 
That in golden letters glows 

" As long as Khmes the moon 
Upon our nightly re^t, 
And the forest waves its hranches 
Above the weary breast : 

" Am king m bkx>ms tlks raring, 

And while tiie roees blow, 
While smiles can dimple cheeks, 
And eyes with joy o'erflow : 

" And while the cypress dark, 

O'er the grave its head can ahsJte, 
8 • 



An<l while an eve r*n w<M»p, 
And whilf • V.fmrt c».n I nwik 

" S. l'>n^ on e^jrth fth»il live 

And mAJke of huraan life 
An endl« M inrlinly. 

" Arnl NinjriTi^, all iilone, 
Hie laft of livinu' rn<'n, 
l'|xin FjRrth'f* iranlru >(^ii«en, 
Shitll Ko a fxM't th«'n. 

" i 'tini hoIil» hiH fair rrtmtum 

In liiH hand, a l>l(M)ininj; ^>^♦<', 
Hi' Hinilt'H tin It with piloaHUH', 
And in hiN winih' it j^lciwe. 

" Mut whfn th<' |ariant-Hi<wer 
Fnr rriT dii H away, 
And «^a^1l^ and sun, itH blonhurnH, 
Like l)l(Kinit< of Kjirin^, d»H-ay , 

" Then aHk th«' p<M't then — 
If yi>u live U) WM* the day — 
' Wh«in will he panj^ and endeci 
'Vhi- old, eternal lay ] ' " 



WILLIAM FILLER Y CIL^NNIN*^). 

»^ 

Mrmair of WilluiTH EHery Chanmng ; trith Extrarli from 
ha CiirrtfyKwulencje aurui Mcmusrriptt. In thre* volumeh. 
Bi^HU.n. Ib48, 12mo, pp. 427, 469, 494. 

It 18 now nearly ax years since William Eilery Channm^, 
roaninf^ to be mortal, pae^ed on to bus rwit and his nrnranl. 
We ha\'e waited inij)«tifntly for the pabbcation of hiw 
memoir*, that we rnxght " beg a hair of him for memory ." 
They are now before ua — three well-printed volumeB, mainly 
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hllcnl up with Km own wntmjfn, lelt«r«, nztnkrUi fmom joom* 
hJh, wmnins, and Tanons pap<>r« hitherto k(*pi from th« 
prrtKH. Aw « pahhc ■ixwicer luid % popuUx writer hi) wm 
wi'll known h«f«ir« ; ihf«<) volunHNt nhtm aa not merolj the 
imniRtt^r and the Mithnr, hot the ton, hucbaod, fiii-her, and 
fn^nd. If thpy n^Twvl nothing n*»w in hi« chamrter, 
hnvp yet in them aninle nmtnrLBli for aaoertatnin^ whenoe 
i-htnp hin influenoe mjid hw pf)wer. What etiitimfcto ahall w« 
ake of the man, and what lennon draw from his life and 
works r ThoBo are matters worth connidennfr, but, before 
answ»*rinj^ the nuestxm, let us UhyV a little at tiie oppor* 
tunitH>a affoni<Hl him hy his profeainon. 

The Church and State are two conspiruous and imjjorU 
ant forms of popular ariinn. The State is an institution 
which n^pn-'iM'ntH man m his relations with man ; - the 
Chun h, man in his relat^ctns with man and (rod. These 
instituiions, rarjing in their modifications, hare always 
hoi'n and must — as they represent two modes of artton 
that an* constant in tho hnmAn raro, and ix)me from the im. 
{:>enshable nature of man. Id each of these modes of action, 
the people have their servants, — politicians, the sorvantw 
of the State, and clergymen, the servants of the Charch. 

Now the clergymaii may be a pnest, or a minister — the 
choice depending on his character and ability. The same 
distinctions are noticeable m the senrantA of the State, 
where we have the pnost of politics and the nunister of 
pohtics. We will pass over the priest. 

The bosinoM o! the mmister is to become a Bpiritua} 
gnide to men, to instruct by his wisdom, elevate by his 
goodness, rH^ne and strecgtJhen by his piety, to inspire by 
his whole sonl— to serve and to lead by going before thena 
all bis dajs with all his life, a pillar of clond by day, of fire 
by night. The good shepbtmi giveth his life to lus sheep 
as well as for them. iVe minister aims to be, to do, ana 
to suffer, in special for his own porticalar ptthah, but also 
and in genend for manlcind at lai^. He uropoaes for 
himsdf this end : the elevation of msjokind, — liieir phyaioal 
elevation to health, comfort, abundance, skill, and beata^ ; 
their intellectoal deration to thought, refinement, and Wla- 
dom ; their moral and religions elevation to gocMiness and 

?iety, till they all become sons o( God also, and prophets, 
luwe^er, his direct and main business is to ]B<omote the 
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WILLIAM KLLIRT CHANNIKO. 



spiritual growth of raen, help them to lovo ono anothrr, 
and to love God. 

His moanB to this end are, in g-oneral, tho common 
weepons of tho Church. To him the Sunday is a high day, 
for it ifl the great day of w( .»'hon ho comes into clow 
relations with raen, to instn -^t ihe mind, to wam in tho 
name of conscience, gently arouHing the affectionfi, kindling 
the religious emotions, and so continuing his Fathor'n 
work ; the moeting-house, chapel, or church, is the grt'jit 
place for his work, and so, like the Sunday, it is holy, to 
Kim ; — both invested with a certain sanctity, as to the 
pious farmer or the smith, the plough or tho hammer Bceras 
a pacred thing. The Bible, tho service-books, the traditioim 
he uppoals to, the eacramental ordinances ho uses, all are 
means, but not ends, help.i to whom thev help, but nothing 
more, their Sanctis »f derivative, not of tliem but of the use 
they jorve. In our day, tho press offers him its aid, and 
stands ready to distributo his thffught among tho millions 
of mankind. means of that ho gradually gets beyond 
♦he bounds cf hxs parish, r: • ".l or metropobtan, and if God 
K»-« .,o gifted him, nas whole nations for his audience, and, 
1.1^^ atler his death, his word will cirrolat^? among the 
naikons —a woid of power and blessedness. 

The ministt * nnds a certain re«poct paid to tho clergj-- 
man. This is not a thing that is new, but old, hallowed, 
and siowl^ fEuiing out of the conscioosness of the nations. 
This traditional respect gives him a certain position and 
influence, and enables him at onoe to anticipate and claim 
a place which is granted to other classes of mvn only an 
the result of long life and faithfcd work. He finds a pulpit 
erected for him, an audience gathered, respectful and dis- 

C)d to listen and gratefoily to receive whatever good he 
to offer. While the priest uses this position and tra- 
ditiooal respect to elevate himself, to take his ease in his 
inn — to keep men still, the minister uses it to help men 
forward ; not to elevate himBelf, bnt them. The pulpit ih 
his place to staad on and move the world. It is not to be 
denied that even now, in incredulous America, the calling 
of A olerffjmaa gives a mua. a good opportunity for power, 
for a resl, wenoaa, and lasting infloenoe, or it gives him 
the best chsnoe for a sleep, silent and ondistxirbed, and 
deep and long. 
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Such nrt> tho gY^noml meann of the miniflter towarda his 
proat PD'i — miMinB which belong to all olergrmen, and rary 
in officionry only with tbo number, the wtsalth, the talent, 
and ftocial ponition of his aiidicn'.)e. Uifl particniar and 
personal moons aro his talents, little or great ; his skill, ac~ 
(juirod by education and self-di'^ipline ; his learning, the 
accTimrlatod thought which ha'j come of his diligence, as 
cjipital is accamulatod by toil and thrift ; his eloquence — 
tho power of speaking tho h^ht thing, at the right time, 
with tho right wordfl, in the nght way ; liis goodness and 
his piety, — in a word, his whole character, intellectnal, mo- 
ral, and religious. These are the means which belong to 
the man, not tho clergyman ; mean^ which rary not with 
the number, wealth, talent, and social poaition of his audi- 
ence, but only with the powers of the man himself. Hit 
general means are what he has as Benrazit of the Church — 
hiH spocial, what he is as a man. 

Bay what men will, the pulpit is still a vantn^ ground, 
an eminence ; often a bad eminence, it may be, still one of 
the places of public p<^ wer. If a man would produce an 
immediate effect and accomplish one particular work, let 
him storm awhile in Congress, if he will. !Qut if he aims 
to produce a long and lasting influence, to affect men 
deeply, and in many ways promote the progrofty of man- 
kind, he may ascend the pulpit, and thence pour forth his 
light and heat on youth and age, distil his early and his 
latter rain ; he is sure to waken the tender plaats at hwt, 
and sure to strengthen the tallest and most strcmg. Yet 
for ail that, say what we may of the power of that pontion, 
the man is mora than the pulpit, more thui the cnoroh, — 
yes, more than all pulpits and fdl churches, and if he is 
right and they wrong, he sets them a-spinning aronnd him 
as boys their tops. Yet 'tis a great mistake to sappose it 
is the spoken word merely that does all ; it is the mind, 
the heart, the soul, the character, that speaks the word. 
Words — they aro the least of what a man says. The water 
in some wide brook is harmless enough, loitenag along its 
way, notJiung but water ; the smailei^ of fiakoB find eaej 
shallows for their sport ; careless reptiles there leaye their 
unattended ^ung ; children wade laughing along it« course, 
and sail th^ir tiny ships. But raise that stream a hondred 
feet — its tinkle becomes thunder, sad its waters strike 
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With foroe th»t nothing can rosint. Ko the wortis of a mnn 
<jf no characier, thou^^^n oomfortinif fmoug-h wh»'n th*'y an- 
echoed bj paiMtoD, apy>etiie, and old and evil hahit« of our 
own — are powerleaa aguinst the might of pa«Hion, habit, 
appetite. vV'hat oomei from nothing cx>mes to nothing. I 
know m WHOM I hare bebrved, iwud the apostle — not 
roorely what. 

It ia the minintor's bnBiueiia to teach men trath and 
hgion, not directly all form* of truth— though to help tw) 
bit aa he hmj erun m that —but ewpeciaUy truth which rf>- 
latei to man'* Bpiritoal growth. To do this he moat Ih'i 
before men, superior to them in the things he teaches : we 
set a gmrwn woman to t«kn care of children, a man to U^h 
boT»- There ia no other waj ; m mathematics and in mo- 
rals the leader matt go bttfore the men he leads. To teach 
truth and religion the minister must not oiilj nossess them, 
but moat know th« obstacles which oppose both in other 
minds — most know the intellecto&l errors which conflict 
witlt tmtli, the praotinal errors which contend with relifirion, 
and so be able to meet and confront the &lsehoods and the 
■ins of his timw. He mast therefore be a reformer, — there 
is no help for H. He may haye a mjstioal turn, and reform 
only sentiments; a philosophical turn, an. ~^form ideae — 
in pobtioe, plulosopny, theology ; or a pracbioal turn, and 
hew away only at aoto&l concrete sins ; but a reformer mast 
he be in one ahape, or in all, otherwise he is no minister, 
serring, leading, inspiring, bat only a priest ; a poor miser" 
able prieet, — ^not smging his own psalm out of his cwn 
throat, bat grinding awa^ at the barrel-organ of his sect 
— grating toriii tanies which he did not maj:e and cannot 
understand. 

The minister is to labonr for mankind, for the noblest 
end, in one of the highest modes of laboar, and its fidreet 
form. He does not ask to rnle, bot to senre ; not fmise, 
bat perfeotioii. He seeks power over men not for his sake, 
boi theirs. He is to take the lead in ^ works <^ ednca- 
tion, of monJ and social reform. If need is, he mast be 
willing to stead akme. The qoalitiee which bind him to 
mankind for all etenxitr are qasiities which maT aerer 
him from his class and his townsmen ; yes, from his own 
brothers, and that for his mortal life. The Sistinotiona 
■aaoogrt men srnst be no distinctions to him. He mast 
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h< iiour all men, lnHvimo a brother t-o all — nioHt bn>tKprly 
X*) th«» ihmmIk'hI. Ho inuHt iwma th« rnan in the h«f?>rar, in 
th<» felon, in the outcaftt of society, and lalKiur to neparat** 
that (hanomi from the nibbiHh that hulen it* light. In a 
grt^ city, the lowost ranks of the jn'.blic Hhouhi be familiar 
U> hift thought*" and pn-iaont in hi« prayern. He m to awk 
m»trurtion fn»m men ♦hat can give it — -and impart of him- 
aelf to all that nmnl and ait they nwnl. He m,.Bt k(M'p an 
unbroken Hympathy with man ; above all, bo munt dwell 
intiniati^ with (kxi. It ih hiH duty to master the gToat'<>Ht 
Bubj«»'^tH of human thought : to know the natun' of man, 
hiH wanta, »tppetit4»«, expoHuros, — hi» animal naturt', hi« 
human nature, and hi* divine ; roan in hin idtwil Hiat'e jf wis- 
t\ )tn, abundance, lovelinoRB, and religion ; man m hw actual 
Btat'O of Ignorance, want, deformity, and Hin. He is to 
minister to man's highest wants ; to bnng high counsel to 
low men, and to elevate still more the aspirations of the 
loftioflt. He must be a living rebuke to prtmd men and 
the Boomer ; a man so full of heart and hope tliat drcK)ping 
BouLi fthall take courage and thank God, cheered by his 
conqnertng valour. 

To do and to Iw all this, be must know men, not with 
the half-knowledge which comes from reading books, but by 
aeeing, feeling, doing, and being. He must know history, 
philosophy, poetry — and hfe he muat know by heart. He 
must anderstand the laws of God, be filled with God's 
thought, animated with His feebng — ^be filled with truth 
and lore. Expecting mnch of himself he will look for 
much also from other men. He asks men to lend him their 
ears, if he have anything to teach, knowing that then he 
shall win their hearts ; but if he has nothing to offer, he 
bids men go off where they can be fed, and leave the naked 
walls aepulchral and cold, to tell him, " 8ir, you have no- 
thing to 4ny ; yon had better be done I " But he expects 
men tha< take his ideas for troth to turn his words to life. 
He looks for com as proof that he sowed good seod in the 
field ; he trusts men will become better ny his word»— 
wiser, holier, more fidl of faith. He hopes to see them 
ontgrow him, till he can serve them no more, and thej 
come no longer to his well to draw, but have found the 
fountain of munortal life hard hy their own door ; — so the 
good father who has watched and prayed over his children. 
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lon^ to huTB thran w»t up for thnmM^lvPK, and lire out 
their own manly luid uii;i(>pen(l(<nat life. He (1<><»« not k^V 
honour, nor nobiM, nor mfM^ — only to »o« it^xnl men and 
gtx>d wc»rki M tiie rwinlt of hia tod. If no mirh r»»i»u!t 
come* nf m long life, thrni he known nithipr that ho han nuA> 
taken hia oalhng or faitod of hii dutv. 

We haTo always look«d on the lot of h minintor in a 
ooanfcry town mm our idmJ of a happj and uiw>ful Uf«. Not 
gTOtalj poor, not idlv nch, ho la (»Tor-j man's fxjnal, and 
tio man's maiit<er. Hfe i« w«lcc)me ovcrjwhcn', if worthy, 
juod may hare tho aatisfiKction that ho m hclpint^ men to 
wiadom, to rirtoe, to pi<Hy, to tho doap«^«t joyn (r thin life 
and the next. He can eaaily know ail of hii* fl(M*k, bo fa- 
miliar with their thoughts, and help them out of thoir ditfi- 
cultioa by hi* Bupenonty of nature, f)r cultivation, or n*- 
ligion* ^j[Tx:)wth. Fh© crmt wor^^ of education — inti'lltH'tufll 
and spiritual — falls nnoer hus charge. cau givi> due cul- 

ture to all ; but the choicer and more delicate plants, that 
require the nicest eye and hand — these are pf>culiar!y hiR 
oan^. In small societiea eloquence is not U) be l(>ok«Hl (or, a» 
in the great congregations of a city, where the list/tming 
looks of hundreds or thousands woiild win eloquence almost 
out of the stones. The ocean is always subbme in its move- 
ments, but the smaUest spring under the oak has be>auty 
in its still transparence, and sends its waters to the sea. 
Tn cities the lot of the minister ia far less grateful — his 
connections leu intimate, leas dom'^tic. Here, in addition 
to the nommon subjects of the minister's di«ooun»e, every- 
where the same, the great themes of society require to be 
diacuaaed, and peace and war, freedom and slavery, the 
pnbhc policy of states, and the character of their leaders, 
come up to the pulpits of a great city to be looked on in 
the light of Chrutiaoity and so jud|jped. With a few hear- 
. ers, we see not how a man can fiad to speak simply, aiid 
with persaasire speech ; before maoj, speaking on such a 
theme as religion, which has provoked such wonders of art 
out of the Bcolpior, poet, painter, arohitect—^we wonder 
that erery man is not eloquent. Some will peas by the 
little spring, nor heed its anobtmBire lorehneas,— adl tucn 
with wonder at the ocean's face, and fbel for a moment 
aw(Mi by its aablimitj, and biied out of tibctr oommoo con- 
scioasness. 



In the ninioteentli otmi^rj th« c^ergj h*r« )«m rsklrrt 
powor tiiAn e7«T before m C^hvlM«a<iain ; it is partly tkeir 
own fiMilt, but chiofiy ih( a\orj and exoellanoe ta« ib|pft. 
It hM other mstnioton. Hat there wm nervr a time wkMi 
a f^vat n\An nmnf^ ui % palptt ooald eo commnnioaie kit 
ihou^^hi* and iientiinents aa now ; a mac who akobld bear 
the namn relation to thia a^ tiial Aofpistina, Tbonaa 
A(]ur.as, and liemard of (^rraax bore to tb«tr ^f, ao 
far oTt'rtoppinuf men — -would have mora inflweDoe, m>t leas 
than thnr*. Nation* wait for noble aentiiDeot*, for gvner- 
oil It th(j>ug'ht« ; wait for the diaourerer and organiMr. 
Th(« marhin* ry of the af^ it read^ to move for hun, — ike 
Htaam-horao«, the uteam-preaa. Uu aodienoa hm» no limit. 
Kvfn now the pomtKm ot a miniater gi^f* kim frreat ad> 
ranta^(«. lie ha« a ready aooeaa to inen'« aoau, a re- 
■pertful hearing from week to week, and oonataot drop- 
ping w.U WMiT the Hvunea — how much more the heartii of 
men. Th«* children grow up under hi* eye and infloence. 

All mini«U?rR stand on the aame lerel, and nothing lift* 
one above another but hio peniva, hie culture, aia character, 
and hiff hfe. In the pulpit, the moat duitingaiah«d birth 
avails nothmg ; the humblest origin ic no i . idraoce. lu 
New-Englana, in Amenoa, ererywhere in the world money 
give« power, never more than to>daT ; a rich lawrer or 
merchant finds himaelf more reapeoted for hi* wealth, and 
listened to with greater eateem by any andienoe. Wealth 
arms him with a golden weapon. It is ao in politioa, — 
power is attracted toward* gold. With the minister it i* 
not »o. If a clergyman baa all the wealth of both the 
great cardmala Wolaey and Kioheben, did he dwell in a 
palace finer than the VatioaB^-All hi* wealth would not 
gire him a whit the more mfiaanoe in hia polpit, in BHrmon, 
or in prayer. Henry Ware moved man none tlie kat be- 
oanae he had ao little of tkia world*! gooda. In tkia way, 
therefore, the miniater'a inflnenoa ia paraonal, not mate* 
rial. The more he i* a man, tke more a minister. 

In rirtne of kis position ke has tke baal dianoe to ksow 
men. He OTerhdaa all disfeinolions of life, aaoooiataa witk 
tke knmbleai man aa a brotker, witk tke kigkast as tkeir 
equal. If weU tnined, kia edncatioo phwa kim in tke 
circle of tke moat onltiTated mindly wkib kia aymnatkiM 
and hi* duty attract him to the krwast apksre at re d e os aa, 
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waat, &i>d pwkiTM of cnm«. He seea men in joy and in 
rnef, mi e weddi t end e fDueraJ, end when flaeixHi witii 
hope, when wrung with pein, when the eoul bide nerih 
ferirwell. If e true men, the raoet preooaa confidence li 
repoeed in hun. He looks into nien'i ejes m he epeakr, 
end in 'tbear rajying fmom reedi their oonfeeeion, whet 
they ooold oft ooneciel, both ill and goo<i, — reads »orD»«- 
tiroee with aetoniehed ejee. Reader, yoo hare seeu an 
old coin, worn snftooth so tliat there was no mark on >t, 
no4 a letler ; jon know not whence it name nor whoso it 
is ; bnt joQ hisat it m the fire, and the stamp of the die is 
plain as when the oun was aunted first ; yon s<n» the 
imaf^, read the snpersoription. Bo the excrtement of a 
sermon rereals Uie ntaa's character in his of^-unwilhng 
face, aad the preacher, aaionisked, renders unto ('a^sar 
the thmgY that are his, and ante Ood His own. Home- 
timee one is saddened to see the miser, aatjr, worldhr^ m 
his many forms, under a disgnise so tnm and neat , V>ut 
ofbener, pei4iaps, enrpnaed to find a eaint he knew not of 
before ; sorpnaed at the reenrrectaon of such a son) from 
snoh a tomb. The minieter addresaos men as indiriduals : 
the lawjar mast ooBTinoe the whole jury, the senator a 
majontj f the senate, or his work is lost ; while if the 
minister oonrinoee one man — or bnt half oonrinoes him — 
he has stiU done aotnMhing, wkich will last Tke merchant 
deals with maletial tkiuffm, lawyer aad the politician 
oommoiilj addraas only um miiwialMding their ^earers, 
sharpening at4entk» bj appaali to intereat ; wh.le the 
miaui<ier calls npon Um affisotioBa, addrea a e s the oonaoienoe, 
and apoeals to t^e raHgioaa natora of man — to fiscultiee 
which innd man to his race, a&d unite him with his God. 
Tkis gives kim a power ■miaek bo otker man aaptrea to ; 
wkM^ neitlier the lawjar aor tb» m«rdMbt, nor yet the 
pobtioian, attempts to wiaid ; nay, wbi^ tbe mare writer 
of books karaa ovt of sight, la our day we oflen 'orget 
theae thhifa, aad asppoaa tkat tke gtyrer nm a w t or the 
ns'wpaper* ara tke arbitem of poblio onnioa, wkile atill 
tke pnlpit kaa a migkty hilhi— na All tM pobtioiaas aad 
lawjera ia AmTiwi oonld aol ywa—ds Ma to babarra 
what waa ooatrarr to eoaamoa saniwi aad adraree to tkair 
intaraat ; bat a km nwagiiai ia ^ aaasa of Baligwa, 
made wkoW nullioai balieTe tka world woald pariah on a 
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mHjkin dmj, mnd, now the dmj ii pMi, ii \M hard for thrai 
to l>«hpTe ihrar prMkchera wer miBtaken I 

Noir all this might of position and opportanitj may be 
a»«d f(.r good or ill, to adr&nof* men or retard the<i3 , ao a 
irreai ro«ponubihtj roata alwayi cm the clergy of the Imnd. 
r*ut a h»«Ty man in the pufptt, ordmary, ml|far, obeae, 
idle, inhuman, and he orerlaya the onnaoienoe of the peoptle 
with his fp^ssneas ; his Upaa breath poiaona erery apintual 
pl&nt that spnn^v np within ai^ht of hia charch. Put 
there a man of only the arnraf^ inteUif);<!snoe and religion 
--he does nothing bnt keop mpn from abding back ; he 
loT»a his people and giveih hia beloTed-— aleep. Put then* 
a «ufM>nor man, with ^niaa for roligion, nay, a roan of 
no genius, hut an active, intelligent, homan, and pious 
man, who will work for the human race with all his mind 
and heart — and he dooa wondera ; he lorea hia people and 
giTPth hia beloTed his own life. He looks oat on the 
wealth, ignoranoe, pnde, poverty , laat, and ain of the 
world, and blamea himaelf for their exiater.oe. Hiia auf- 
fenng human rmoe, poor blind Bmitunaroa, aita by the 
way aide, crying to mil men of power — " UmTe mercy on 
me ; " the miniater aaya, " What wilt tboa ? " he answers, 
" Lord, that I might receiTe mr aight." No man may be 
idle, leaat of all the miniater ; he lemat of all ia ihia age, 
when Barlimaeaa criea aa nerer before. 

Dr Chmnning waa bom at Newport in Rhode lakcd, 
the 7th of April, 17B0, and ednomted undM* the moet 
CaToarmble arcoimatmaoea which the oonntry then afforded ; 
employed aa a prirate teachcrr for more tkaii a year at 
Ricnmond, mod aetUed aa a clenrfnimD in Boaton more 
than five and forty years ago. Here he laboured ia thia 
nailing, more or leaa, for XMMurly forlr jeara. He waa em- 
phatkoally a Cknatiafi minister, in all iL» high oaeamng of 
thai term. Ha haa bad a deep iafiaenoe bere ; a wide in- 
floeooe in the world. Fox forty ycara, tkoogk aMe men 
bare planned wiaaly for tbia etty, end rich mm bestowed 
their treasare for her wehhre, fovnding raloabie and per- 
■aaasftt instiuitiocia, yst no one baa done so mnob for 
Boston ss be— none oontribnted sc poirsrflalhr to snbanoe 
tbs flftuuiwtsr of bar msn for vslifwn snd for brotberiy 
byre. There is no ebsri^ bke tbs ins^ r s t ia n of | T eat 
writers. Tlavrs wars two sKOsUsnt and silssiii dintiiy 
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Himist«ni m Bonion conlempdrtkry with I>r Chaiininfr, w \\<>i^ 
xuemory will nd »(K»n depart^ — w« me*jQ HnrkmiDBter and 
Ware. Hut I>r <'Kmh»dj( w%» tho mont rcmiw-kablo 
cl<*rwrmwu in Amonoa ; jm, throngbtiot all Lands where 
the EngUab ton^oe u spoken, ui the nineteenth century 
there ha* been no mimvler %() romarkahlo ait he ; ni«nr> no 
jKJwerfal on the whole. No clerj^man of Amenca ortr 
exerrnaed snch dominion amongst men. Kdwanls and 
Majhew am jjreat name* in the Am«r'nan chnrchen, men 
of power, of self-denial, of toil, who have al»o done •omoo 
fur mankind ; but Channinj^ hait |;^)no deopjT, soanxl 
higher, seen farther tiian they, and set in motion fi rrx'S 
which will do more for mankind. 

What » tho serrt't of bin huoc-om ? C-ertainlj hi« power 
did not come from hia calling aa a clcrj^man ; then* arc 
•ome forty tbooaand clergyman m tho Lnitod States. Wo 
meet them m a Lsrge city ; they are more known by the 
name of their church than their own name ; mon^ marke<i 
by their cravat than their character. ()f all this host, not 
ten will be at all well known, oven in thwir own city or 
Tilla^-9, in a honired years ; perhaps not f)ne. Nay, tJiere 
are not twenty who are well known in Amenca, now even, 
out of their denomination — they, perhaps, known by the 
nnlncky aoddent of some petty controversy, rather than 
by any real eminence of chamcter and work. Who of 
them IB otherwise known to Europe, or even to England ? 
Bat Dr Chaiming is well known in Germany and tranoe ; 
his writings more broadly spread in England than in 
his native land ; hih power widens oontmoally, and deep- 
ens too. 

Ilis eminence came from no extraordinary intellectual 

?{tt bom with him. Truly hid was a ouud of a hij^h order, 
et it is not difficult to find men of £ar more native intel- 
lectoai force, both here and everywhere ; and throughout 
all his life, in sil hia writings, ^ou see the trace of mtellect- 
nal defiaienciMi — his deficiencies as a writer, as a scholar, 
and still more as an original and philoeophioal thinker. 
Nor did it oome any more from his superior opportxinities 
for educataon. True, those were Uie best ths oountry 
aflfbrded at that time, though far inferior in nuiny revpects 
to what is now abundantly enjoyed with no oorreirponding 
result. In his early culture there were marked defi- 
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ri«nn«!» — tiifl rwiulU of whioh appf^ in hii writinjni even 
U> the l*«t, leftdmg him to faJt«r in hui analyn*, Wring 
him unoertAin as to hi» concluAiun, and txmul is appljin|f 
hi* )(]t«ji to nrar<tio(v Him wan not the inteli<»ct to foref^> 
careful and labonoas and earlj tnunin^ ; not ai. intellect 
t<> cultivatA it««if, bruwBini^ to the fall in aoantj panturm, 
whfra wf)aker nat^ires )>enAh for lack of Uttuler graai and 
carfful h(>u;iing from the cold. 

Ill* tifrDal HiicooM came fro?n no ivmarkablo opportunity 
for the UM of his ^ifts and attamments. He waa one 
inirusU'r of the forty thousand. His own pulpit was only 
higher than othor*, hi* audumc« lar^w and morp infln- 
f nt.ial, }>€«oaus<> he made it »o. His clenoal brothers in his 
lant y twins hindert^d more than they helrted him ; hii* own 
|»anRh g*ve him no remarkable a»a, and in his l>e»t yesm 
showed themM^ilvofl incapable of reoeivin|? liui hif^hfist in- 
Btnictions— and m the latter part of his life proved qait« 
unwurtliy of so K^^t a man. 

H«< had none of tlie qualities which commonly attract 
men at finiit sight. He wa« little of fitafcore, and not rery 
well-favoured ; his bodily presenc© wa* weak ; his vok^ 
feeble, his tone and manner not such as strike the many, 
lieauty is the most popular and attractive of all iking* — a 
presence that never tires. I>r Chaaning was but slightly 
favoured by the Graces ; bis gestures, intonations, and 
general nvanner would have been displeasing in another. 
Ue had nothing which at first sight either awes or aUrsicte 
tiie oarclcas world. He had no tricks and made no oom- 
promises. He never flattered men's pride nor their idle* 
n(»s8 — inoamating popular reli^on ; he did not storm 
or dazzle ; he had not the hardy intellect whioh attracts 
men with only active minds, nor the oowardly conservatism 
which flatters Propriety to sleep in her pew ; he never 
thnndered and lightened — but only shon* with oalm and 
tranquil thoagh rajying li^t. He bad not the soeisJ 
charm which tesoinatos and attaches men ; thoogh gwii*!, 
hospitable, aad inviting, yet few oame very near him. 

He was not eminently original, either in thought or in 
the form thereof ; .aot ridi in ideaa. It is troe, he had 
creat powers of sp^eeoh, y&t he had not thai mastoriy genius 
for eloquence, which now stoops down to the ground and 
moulds the very earth into argument*, till it seraiui as if 
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ika sUm4M aod tree* w«re onUm»d kis ooUMfpM to prMoh 
with him, obwdient to Lia Orphic enohaatoMnt ; — soi thai 
g«niaa whtch rfMohea np io tke kMTnu, pr^Miuy na 
moon and Mboh pM^K'ular •fear uto tk« mttim of kit 
thought ; which proTM bj m diAgTwm, ilhtflmlA* br » pv- 
tur«, tnA^img the onwillm^ listen«n th«l Im kM bribed 
thfi unirerM to plead hiH nmjomb ) — tkOi tJu4 rmn powtto 
power, wh>ch in bom (Jei and bred Art, wrktok %^rat 
with anntmuvta and )dc«j >th<M and Miorna tkam * <.h 
Uwn^nukf^ l^tht^rpt'. fmm U natare, vt, and txmaman 

lif«, ^>n|)lni^ hia farailj of thoughta aa H»i>ka<i> in a piotare 
(Miintn the Madonna, Joeeph, Habj, Aaa, Ajk|;«i, I^lm-tree, 
thoaf^ incon^i(TuouB thin^^ of narlh and Haareo, ail am find 
and made harmonioua bj that one f^nohajotinif aoal. He had 
not tliHt intoUisctual, wtsalth? eUn^unnoe, beantifol aa roaea 
yet 8tn)n^ m pUm^I. Nor lia<i he the homelj foro© of I/oth^r, 
who in th«* lanj^iia^o of tho farm, the ahop, the bo&t, the 
Ktn»<»t, or nijn«'ry, told ihi> hig^h trntha that reaaon or 
relijfion taufifht, and took [«<»«(M«8K)n of hi« audieno*^ by a 
Ht/trm of Kpwch, thon r>oiirt«d up^»n th^m all tlie nch<i»> of 
hiB bravj^ plebman Roiil, l>HpUzing (rvery her<d anew — a mac 
who with the ptHipU* »oern<-d more mob than they, and 
when wjth king^<< the most imperial man. He had not tho 
blunt t<^r»e style of Latimer, nor his mutiful horoehneafl of 
Bp<*<*( h, which IK mon? attractive than all rhot/>nc. He Vkad 
not the cool clear analyaie of l>r Bam^w, hi8 prodignoua 
learning, his close logic, hia masculine »en»e ; nor the 
imagery, the unboonded imagination of Jeremy 
T>iylor, " the Shakepeare of dmnee," nor his winsome way 
of uUk about piety, elevating the commonest events of life 
to clansjc dijjnitv. He had not the hard-headed intellect of 
I)r South, hif» skilful analysis, hia conquering wit, his in- 
tellectual wealth : — no, he had not the power of condensing 
his thoughts into the energetic languatfe of Webster — 
never a word wrong or to<j much— or oT marshalling hia 
foroes m such magnificently stem array ; no, he had not 
the exquisite rhyttoiic speech of Elmerson, that wonderful 
artist in wooii^ who onites manly strength with the rare 
beauty of a Roman's mind. 

Hia eminence came no such gifia or graces. His 
power came mainly from the predominating strength of the 
moral and religious element in him. Be loved Gk>d with 
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his mind, hia con»ri«»nc*, hm iJf«H*tic)D9, And hi« »oul. He 
hmd ^kkIumm and pHoty, \>o\h in the hen)>c df^TP'e Hi» 
inielloctiial power mm a«'d litUe, not when oompared with 
that of other mrn, but when mcMured by hut own n>li- 
piou« j>owpr. l/ivin^ man and (iml, he lov«tl truth and 
juvttot*. ]{f> wou!J lidt nfa^^f^ratv ; he would not nnder- 
raluA what ho mw and knew — ao wai) uot violent, wa« not 
named away by hii mibjoct. He wWii commonly his own 
mailer. Hp na-d n(*thing for effect j he never flattorwl the 
prejudice of hi« audience ; renpoctjnf^ them, he put his hi^h 
thought inU) simple speech, caug^ht their attention, and 
gradually drew them up to his own elevation. 

He was ruled by conacience to a remarkable dojijee ; al- 
most demonned by conscience — for during a part of his 
life the moral element Keems despotic, ruUng^at the ezpenne 
of intellect and of natural joy. But that period passed by, 
and her rule became p«*/v»fnl and harmonious. He loved 
natun\ the sea, the sky, and found new charms in the 
sweet face of earth and heaven a« the years wont by him, 
ail his life. He had a keen sonae of beauty — l>eauty in na- 
tare, in art, in Rpee<*,h, in manners, in man and woman's 
(arc. He loved science, he loved letters, and he loved art ; 
but all of those affections were overmastered by his love of 
man and God, — means to that end, or Uttle flowers that 
bordered the pathway where gtx>dne8s and piety walked 
hand in hand. This supremacy of the moral «knd religious 
element was the secret of his strength, ajd it gave him a 
peculiar power overmen, one which neither Luther nor La- 
timer over had, — no, nor liarrow, nor Taylor, nor 8outh, 
n'>r Webster, nor Emerson. 

He had a large talent fur religion, and so was fitted to 
become an exponent of the higher aspirations of mankind 
in his day and in times Ui come. He asked for truth, for 
religion. He was always a seeker, his whole life " a pro- 
cess of conversion." Timid and self-distmstful, slow of in- 
quiry and cautious to a fault, always calculating the effect 
before frat«mizing with a cause, he had the most nnflinch- 
ing confidence in justice and in troth,— -in man's power to 
perceive and receive both. 

Ijoriug man and God, he loved freedom in all its lesiti- 
mate forms, and so became a champion in all the oombata 
of the day where rights were called in question. He hated 
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the rhftiriB of old botida-pp, arid rnovrd poarlv m ihc I'nilft- 
nan lipfurmation , butwh*«;i t,ho I'nitAnftn partv hi f^rno ft 
(nod, and n&rrow lilro the rwt-- when it aU') ("»».in<' lu f;t.'uu1 
in tho way of mfi-iikind, he hecsirn*^ " litlie of n rmtAnan," 
and ojLr^d no Tri(in» for that °«H't than fur t.}n' Tr nitjinariw. 
Hp cotild not be hlirivi Ui the exiisfenc c of nO'^h n in liU 
Itertp, Mid (ltd ni>t quaTTTi-»l \.ith othfr rnfii's ^oodnews and 
piety, because he c-ou'.d n^)t twcept their tluMiK^. }{(> 
was aot horn or bred for a Bi-^rtjinan ; nurh as wen- \.r did 
not' hftt©, but pity. He enp-ajj^rvl in the various rtifdrvr.i of 
the tiov, — he luboim^d for thr cJinse of po«/i>, for ti !ii[)er- 
ar.ce, f<ir the iinprovernent of prixons, for the ftl'Mihtion of 
iDij)n8onrr)('nt for debt, for eduoation ; f(;r the f/t'..tierTLl 
*yeifare of men by eievutinii; the most exytosed rbi^seiN of 
Bwiet'V. He was an ♦■minent advooal* for the ahohtu n of 
slavery . 

We do not mean t^^ that he committed no errnrp, that 
he never faltered. He had hia imperfortions and "weak- 
nei8w*8, which we shall pr<'>*iently consider ; poniet.unes he 
was over-tiniid, and seems U) have tillo\^ed mear-or nien Ui 
prevail over hiin with their counsels, their littlenoss, and 
ihenr fears A sick body oft«n enfeebled his nund and 
sonietimos his conr&po. Ko he never 8t<K~>d in the foremost 
rank of any refora, epeicalative or practical. This is part- 
ly owing to the nanaes just hinted at ; m part, also, to his 
want of orignna-hty. 

He was, we think, the faiwBst model of a good minister 
tnown to tbo piiablic or his ag«. He preached what he 
knew and he liveil what he preached. He had a profound 
confidence in Ood ; not in ijod merely as an abstraction — 
the abstract power, wigdom, and love, — bat as that aV>- 
Btr&daon beooines concrete through IVovidence, and reveals 
itself ill tije oovree of nature, men, nations, and the world. 
He ha.d also, aD4 aocordxngiy, a profound respect for man 
and profound confiden")© in noan ; not for great men, rich 
men, aad cniti^v&ted men aJoiie, botforr mjb.n as man, for all 
rotm : he did not despise tli© prood, tJae igDorb.nt, the 
wicked. Eto had a deep revereace for God and for maan ; 
this g«ve him eloquence when be spoke — gave hun his 
Tifime omoDg^ men, and jE^re him his power. 

A good deal of his eariier preaching, it is said, relate to 
tibstr&ct m&fet©r»~feo ideas, to sentimeiits, to modes of 
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minti. Mfin c-'nnplmnt'Nl {.hni ho dni nol Ujuch th® gromjad. 
Ho spoke of (k«l, of thc> son), Lbn d)|B'Taity of huraian imfi'TO j 
t)f love Ui (rrxl, to rnmi ; of I'.ttioja, ohanly, of frwxiocn, and 
h"linoK.n of Ke/art ; he Bpe mi vif «in, of foar, of abonAtaou 
frx^ra Oofi. W«fc.rfl Rj,ro w n^nnon\Vwr to tiave hoard mui - 
niiirfi ftt hvH fobatrart atvlo (>f (huu>.'ht ttnd epc'iocvb — it woot 
(ivr'^r rncn'B heiads, aa,id some iiot hia ftbstrflbotaoue Ibie 
t,mnHlftt<Hl inU) tho moat c^jdctoU^ fortm. Rfjapool for ihyd 
tMxMiriio obodienw t<) Hia laws ; fiuLh \n Cio<l vr lut fnalb in 
k<«'|iin^ thmi ; human nature was bo groat mnd 3/o di|^i- 
l.od, tin' \f«n' noblest work of God, -«knd thomforc Socjotj' 
inust rt^epoct that di^nilv end l ontorna to tHutt nat-uro ; 
then' rriiiMt bo uo inU'mpeninn*^ — nad mon who ^row n<^h 
bv poiftoumg their broLhera most ronounoo thmr wicked 
era.!' i there must be no war, for ita g^'korr vs humwa ah&me, 
and ltd Roldiera only V^utchera of men ; mere moat be ©da. 
cAlion for all — for nunmn n&tur© la 6 thing too djrane for 
men to W)ave in ignorance, and therefore in vice, and cnme, 
a.nd sin ; there ran&t bo no paupensm, no want — bnt »ooiety 
miiKt be cO ro<con8t.ruct.ed LdaI Chnatianity beoomea a fact, 
and tiiere are no idle men who st/eal ihefir liriag oul of lb® 
world, none overbuMened with excessive toil, no not, no 
waste, no idlenosa, and »o no waLt ; there must be no op- 
prefl&ton of class by claa» — ^but the strong are to help toe 
wesak, the uduoat-ed to instroot the rude ; tkere mast bs no 
filavery — for thittis the coustunmation of all wTonga ft^^Mt 
the dignity of human nature. Bo his word beoamn mcar- 
nate, and the most abstract pre&oher in ihe land, t>h@ moet 
mjsticaJ in his pie«ty, and, as it seemed ci liret, this furthest 
removed from practice, cornea dawn to ftcta&i sina &Qdtoilft 
lor hum&n aeeaa. 

Then came the s&me grumblera, nQuranmnig to aaaother 
tnne, and said — " When I>r Cbiuining used to preach About 
(tod and the soul, about h(^ia»8a and Bin, we liked him — - 
that was GhnsUanity. Bat nos7 he ia ehiwajB iafeistiiiig on 
Bome reform ; t&lking about intempentxioa, miA war, and 
slavery, or telling as thftt we moat remove eviia of 
frooety and educate ail m**n : "wa wish Dr Ckfiniiing woold 
preach the Otjepel." Thus reasoned toen, for fiiJafflT foohah 
hearts were d&rkened. The old spirit of bcrnd&g® oppoaeS 
hrm when with other good men he aaked of GftlrimfiXD — 
" Give ofi freedom, that we m&y j;^o in tjxd out bslore ^£ 
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Lord,, find find truth." But tho new «pint of bondapj 
oppotied him jnBi ftfl mach when ho raamo up vnt.h othpro, 
and Bflkod for the imme thmitr. Kiirh reft.rm ho «nguyt>d m 
gx)t him uew fo€m,, The Tone/a (if the (Hburch hpt<>/d hira — 
Docaufie ho aaked for mon' truth ; the TonoB of the Suit<> 
hat<>d htm — boc&UBf? he aake/d f(»r more justioo ; tho Tonw 
of »oa&iy hftteti him — be-oftuao m hho oarao of man and 
God ho demanded morf love I Yet he Rilently pi-evailed 
— ft,jBTMnBt all these ; uew trtjih, new jnatioe, new love, 
cam6 into the Chnn'hef>, into the State, inUj R.>rnptT, and 
now thoM) Terr Toneei thuik him an honour t.'O all tLrt-»e — 
and cli.im h\m aa their fnend 1 Huch xa tho mjntory of 
truth ! 

We have juRt mid ho Derer Btoo<l in (he van of anj re- 
Jorm— h\B lack of originality, hiu foeble health, hia conse- 
quent caution and timidity, hindonng him frcjm that yet 
there t« aa scarcely a p>r.d work or a liberal thought m 
hi8 time, co"^VEg wjtlun hie rang-e. which he did not aid, 
and powerfully aid. True, he commonly oame late, but 
he aiwfuvB came and he never went back. He was one 
of the leaders of new thoug-ht m Xhe new world and the 
old. 

How Btrang« ifi the prooress of men on their march 
througti ♦ime — a democraoy T how few are the leaders I So 
a oaravuin passes slovclj on in the Arabian wddemeM — the 
mun and tke women, the aas&B and tho c&mels. Then?) is 
dnst-, oind coise, Msd haat, tiie Sv^tream of the camel* aod tiie 
asses' bray, the (ahouts of tib© djrivers, ihe scmgns of the men, 
the profetle of the women, tho repining^ and the goamp, the 
br&wla and tho dAj-drmms, tli© mcsongraoGi* m arm or of a 
^^ra&t maifeitade. There ar© rtragglera in froiat, in fi&ak, 
in rear. Bnt there ar« &iviKys some who know the land- 
ixmrke by day, the sky-^su^ by mg'hi, ^@ speci&l pron- 
dLence t^e pilfiTim&>ge, who itlireot the Bmroa, giving ht- 
tle lieed to the orawk or the gossips, assr&am, or the 
bray, oar til© ^oiag. ' They lift up ft censer, which all day 
ksjig sendfl up its coluixm of smoke, aad iSL ih» n^ht its 
€eiy pillar, to guide tihe jpraausooons pS^mnage. 

The work before via is oamea " Memoirs " of Dr 
C&aaumi^. It is aot a hfe — At is ahnost wholly nctobiogm- 

Ehiml ; we bowsrer, from the book, a f«w fieects 

btiag to bis life not related by bimedl li fis.ppe.irE, that 



whon a lifiy ho wtw " a n*ma.rkable wrei»U«r," fond rif " h'^iraw. 
torona Bport.a , '' tlnvt ho once " flog-gpd ft boy Iftrgvr ihjivn 
liimself * for Bomo imuBtjoe; thni in hojhcKX^ hu wm oJlif-d 
" King Pppm, and " tho Pojv '^luakfrr ihnut hm wimj 

dietinjj[Tti8.h»>d Atr (x>urftg'0, and onr/> 'ffcn&d to gr) and alwp 
on boanl a ahipi a.t Newport which waa f/iaid Jo bo hamiUvd. 
Ho ya,8 Btadioua and thoughtful, aBtunJly pioaa, e* lover of 
truth and jiiBti«». At cx>llegt» Ke wa« «tudioui!i, yf't mu-lh- 
ful, and (Bic>tvl!jod m tho athlotnc Hpcirtjs of hia oon.panio».s. 
Ho sfKin h«p>oaine diusguBtcd w"lh the g*lo<)njT dcucU-^nm of 
( 'alvirusm. 

IIf> oar! J Raw pM>m© of the cod trad ictiona in atxnoty. 
" When I wtus youag," oaja he, " tho luxury of efflXmg was 
corned to the greatest eioosa. My first ootioo, ?cide«Kl, of 
g'.or)', vf&e attached to a.D old black oook, whom I saw to b€ 
the most unportant j>«r8onftg« m town." Ho wfi»n jji-'Tiit'i" otcd 
reflortive, fond of Lonftly rambles by th® 86(^-abor*^. Hjiia 
early life wa* send, and each year of bi« ooars© (Mwasaed 
bnjfhter than the hiat. Hia cheuTacter was ahi!tpf«i loore by 
his own aolibary tboug-ht than the mflumioe of oomp«kn»oiaft. 
In body, vKen a child, " he w^a mm&U and dalioftte, ysl mtua.- 
cndaj and ootive, with a veT7 ©reot person, quick moviBmenl, 
a oouatonajQoe that wbil« SM&daJfce wiwj cbeerfnl ; " — " an 
open, braTo, aad g«aerou8 boy." He vr&a eminent &1. coK 
lep;-©, and gr&dnated Nt Oambridg'e in hia nineteeiith. yeaj*, 
with distingmahed honoara. 

He served for ose or two yeiars a pnra^ totctr in «^ 
family at Riohmood, and lost hia health., which be n&r&t 
fully rcBXJvered. Ho aeriottsly stit himself about the wofrk 
of Belf-improTemeat at an i^kriy ag«, asud dQigenily 'sontsxi - 
aed it all his life. At the of twenty -three he began to 
pi'each. " His pre&tohi&ff cmoe a^^tmcted atte&taon far 
its powair, solemnity, ana bessLfey/' On fii^ of Jtme, 
1 SOS, ho was ordained miniistor of tihe ohnroh in Federal 
s1.Tii>ei, Boston, — '* a pa^e, spuitoa^-looking jowag man." 

A.^ that time he wim sericmii in hiii daportsnent to & de- 
gree that »ocm^ oppretMOve, 

" Hit b«d tilie eir of one chMFbad in his own em^ktmi^d^MK m4 
k-okad ceanB-wora, wersiy, cosid eaziau. fiodety ssffiiMtd di)^s»teC«id j, 
be joined bat littie in omvtas6kai ; tsok his dmoLi Iq haste ( ie» 
tiitd in tns wbts ; mo«% im hb tEtsody i Kpftemd mti:^- 
ui thsEQ jdessod with risiiiors i •ekkim w«iit ebEoed, — dsdi&aiB^ whm 
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pmsiblft, *n itiTitiitionB ; and, in a wrrnl, wb» mn»t rontrnl whf-n Irft 
uaintrrraptcdly io him«clf Tifn wm uwrsHn^ws in hts icaks Hn<l 
WOfxin, howfvnr , soinmu WHinoeU w«Tr ffwnUv giTen, nixl nn kiLuxw- 
pkuTH of huliomfl Ui,rrw a winning rijaiTu orvr hia oonTci-Mtum mrni 
copOud. "- Mrvufvt, \'oL I., pp 17 5, 17«. 

lie sayw himftplf— - 

"In tbp nnHj rf«ni nif tnj rnT-:is(:n'. ill hralth and n c\<rrTi rY<n!«oouB- 
n««» i>f -unTrvirthmrwH took awwy rnv rnpryr nnd how, Rmi I Km! al 
most reuK.lvrfl to qnil niY profn»«K>n. My SndKf.r rmnfrm tx-pfTPti me 
to jwn>pvi5r»v to make a m\mr tnnl , tuid to his mftxipurr 1 owf rrr-r 
much Lhf (v^ntinuhure cf labouns whirh, I how, hn^f noi bnen uw.lrjis 
to mj'wpilf or U) o^-her*." — M^nwtrt, I , p 17 7. 

Hif^h prpwtiitions wpn' naturally fortned of mirh a man 

" T\\ti (ieyoutly di»p'»8e(l m ll>'' community lonked to hirn with ihr 
hoifx" iKiit he miffUt Jx> a rncens of fnnnmijr onrr njorr to flornf th«> 
jjroonldmng ashes nn the nlJAr« of pirtv 'Hw' w^nousnrss of his df- 
porttnent, th«- depth and km '-pt nrjis of his voirr, the palh.'m with whirh 
hf rfftri the Smpturt^ and shm^d ix>rtn', thf solrmntty of hi* i pprnU, 
his rapt and kincihng mithusiasin, bi« hurriMp, trantfuil spini ot prnrpr, 
his subdoftd feeling, »o rimtM.\vc of p^rsoruil "ipmenc*, TD»(\e rrli- 
gion a new rrahty ; whi.if hi» whole air 8Tid kx)K of gpinruahty won 
them to IiBtfn hy ita raild anti somewhat infianrholy beauty The 
most tnftitig 48W m him a man thorotig-hlj in eiirnest, who spoke not 
of dretuns and dclioria, but of facts with which he was iDtitxiaU-W con- 
versant i end th«: senoas gladly wplrome^l one who led the way anil 
berkoned them nearer to the holy of holies which they aspir^i to en- 
t^-r I ntelle<'tuftl people., Uxi, were attracted bv the power and grace 
of his pulpit addresses. He opened to them a large range of thought, 
present^sd clear, fxjnoected, end oomplete views of vanoos topics, roasini 
their famltit* of ^^isoeminerjt by rure disminioutiona and exact state- 
ments, and gratifitjd tbeir taste by the finished suuphoty of his style. 
But the DoreJtT, perkftpa, that chitofly stirml his eudijenc^ was the di- 
rectness with whir^ he evfai thtn brought his ChnstijiD pnnaptcs \^ 
btsar upon actnal lifii. With no fit^^bUi of mysuc exfaJtation, forgetful 
in raptores of the esstrth, with no abstriu:! systems of metaphysuaM ?be- 
flo|i?y. with no ooidly elegant roond easaya, did be occupy the minds 
of hia be&rera, but with near and sublime objects made eriaent by faith, 
with locdd ti'uths approred abke by Scripture and by ooiiscieaoe,, and 
with duties presseid urgently home upon all as rules for daily prao- 
tu». He raw, and madp otbm see, that lile was bo play-pioce, bnt a 
in&gni&oent some fox glonfyiDg (kri, and a rich scbool for ♦iie ediica- 
tioD cA spdrita. He showen to tDeo the stibstsnc! of which siarroand- 
ing Kppexmoctn are tiBe shadow ; and behind tTansirol eiperienices rf - 
reaiw the spu3tu&l laws wfeidb tbey ei'ineas. T\ta he gathered ronnd 
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bioi inn miaiTprvn cardr of (Woted frtuncU, wkio gtatciaBy hit thai Lbcy 
fimnk ui from Kim oew hfc The old mombcrB of \ht sooiet}, K»o, for 
vUe ioubI pari ii>niplc p«iupU of |>l«i]Q Quiimerv tooli^ hcAriitt I deliijrbi 
in hilt drrvtona, w^iic fndiiivg Jjiut pnde in bii tidmt&. A.odi Lhe nvw 
d unUoginabinci pcn>oiia of \hr ooD^v^Umi k»rw well how lo epproojaU; 
hia rare gafl*, s,ud lo sitcnd hu (umc." — Memctrt, Vol, I., pp. 20ti, 
S06. 

'"ll>u» pit&nfttl thfl fin»l Usn jmn M»d moir of Mr Channjne'i min- 
i^tmal hfc Thry were iincTenlrfVjl, bat inwardly rich in rMfulU ; and 
many gxxxl w*ida then nlant*d tbomscivea, which wcrs Bflrrwurt! to 
bxiar bbnociant fruit*. InbmtMi cmopa, too, not h tisw, in tboagbt euad 
pracUoft, had bio«n slowly outyrown, — ao alnwly, that be w»e perbayw 
unronAOiToiB of the changvi wbtcb bad busn vronp'bl in bvn pnooipica. 
A boTc all, be bad Waimni lb« Lewon of kerapiaif true ta b.i;» fnmsA., 
fttt "^If, or, to ciptra* the aame iFacl. more nnnnhij and |««'-ly, of Iwaag 
oUwlient li the I>\Tmc wUl, bowrvci revfaied to bia u.im<»t reaair*!!. 
^tood)Mass h-'d tinnly entbronind itaelf as t.be mt^^nin^; powT>t in bis na- 
t-urp He hwl the hfe commttoiaaiind fnjtn abore. He ww l:>onoining 
re^aHv and Amh more and mors a child of (Jod. 

" Vrom biB very entrance on a pwblio caifwjr, be prrxiwoH apoo aJl 
who fame into bi» prra«n«e the iDiinTT.SK)on of mat.ur«i 'nrt\u»' annd wia- 
dom, and vnapirf^d reTcrenoe tb«;>o^ j'oung. He wure »n kit of dkji;- 
nity and n^lf -command, of pure elfration of inirpoaft, and of calm «>- 
thasvaam, that diaarmeJ fanvibarity . Carefttl of the rigbbi of otbers, 
oouTtfoos aod pwntie, he allowed wj intrusioiu npon bimnifclf He was 
dfaf to ft&tLery, turned at onoe fronu any zorTttton of bis own serviocs 
or posiUoD, pai(i no cotDplimenata, and ■souid receslve none ; but, by 
oonBtant reference to big^i standarda of rigiit, tntnaf erred the tboagbts 
of those wit h w bom be held iotercouTBe from pereonal canity to in- 
tnnsif rioeI\«\oe, and from indiriduai ciaima to anivtarBsi priaeapies. 
He guTe no time to what was taiimport&nt, made demands wpon tbo 
tntelWt and oonacience of those be talkfid vitji. and impired tbe&ii 
with 8 amee of the erabstantial r^btias p. ciisteivtje. In hlB trestmeiit 
of otbrrs tbeire was no presumption utr. parciBiity. He was d«!feren» 
tial to old and vonng , hateme*! wilboat itTfceqnipticin, sind with jratieaMse, 
'rrwn tn t'.ie iuii and ^'^jdc ; spokfl ill of none, and would hear no vT\<. 
«peakiag ; toleiftted no levity, but al once overawed and aibiioed il by 
•oiiBt and ^.Derostii sui^j^tiona ; was never irfisty, rBsh, nor impetaouB 
in word or act, and met these weaknesses in otliera with ssn tmdistaTbed 
firmness that diaa.rmed pi ssion whEe rebuking it. A-bove til, lie re>- 
cojrnixfid in his feilows no diatinctioru bat tboae of character snd iu- 
tfllif^op and, c^aietly disregarding oaprieioafl estimates and mJea of 
rnPTP ptiquptt*, met rich and poor, leameid sad iigaorsni, upon the 
broud fir-nnd of mutual honotrr and kindness. Tbm bii influenee was 
always sacred and sanctifnng."- — Memoirt, "VcA. 1., pp. 289, S40. 
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Bat wo must pass rapidly where wo vronld ^la<ilv delay 
onii" roadera. His health beicftme fe^'bler ; hi^ viH(U»<i V^tinipe 
in 1H22, and wajs but little l>©ttfcr in A c<il)p)ft|aT)<< 

was Buettltid with him ; then, freod from tho nocosBity of pro- 
ducing one or two Bormonu & wpek, was onnhloil to <]o- 
vote more time to other conoeras, to dirtvt k:' Hih cfTf-rts to 
objpcta of grmt importance. Honmfuir hiw f)ORit,i m wrh 
hig-hly fftVQun-blo to hterarj' activity aud r^xtt^nsiro inHu- 
onco. He boca.rao " leaa mimstorial and mon.) manl^'." His 
int*.jreist JD the great concenia erf rnankuid oontinued to in- 
crease. A_L1 hu9 inaportant vorku worn wntlKin aA-<»r this 
period. Yet ho w»j5 still deeply inttiresttd in th(> mirnwtry, 
thongh he did not accept the popular views of thftt profes- 
sion. 

" I cxjnsitipT niy profession m almost infinitftly nuswi ahcivp nil othrm, 
■when its true nature is understood, und lU X.nxe spint imbil>ed. l^ut 
A8 it 18 tfx) often vifvfpd and followed, it Bet-ms to mt of liUle worth to 
him who exercises it, or to those on whom it otif^ht U> act. hni whm 
taken up for iL« respectjabihty, for reputation , for a support, and follow- 
ed meclianically, drudjfjniKly, with iittle ur no heartmess and devotian, 
Ar when seu^ upou £Rii*ticaI)y and with a blind and hif^oLed i-eAl, I 
think 88 pooriy of it aa men of the world do, vi,bo, I gnevp to »ay have 
had too mach reason for stetting ua ministers da" n among the dn;>ne8 
of the Kive of society. 

" My mind turrw much on the g'eiimd question, what can he done 
for the scattering of the preaeDt darkness ? I think I see, more and 
more, that the ministry, as at present eiereiaed, tho'x^h, ou the whole, 
a g"00<i, is sadly defective. What would be the result of a superior man, 
not of the cleiyy, (dving a cc-irse of lectures on the ieachmg of Jemu, 
just as he would give one on the philosophy of Socrates or Flato P L^an- 
not this subject be taken otsl of the hands of minis'ers ? C'annot the 
higher minds be made to feel that Ghriatiaoity beloags to them aa truly 
as to the pnest, and that they disgrace and degrade themselves by gra- 
ting their ideas of it firom ' our order ' *o exclusively ? Canuot learn- 
ed men come to Christianity, just as to aaj other systera, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what it is?" — Memctirt, Vol 11., pp. 267 — ^59. 

" A.t th» preseot day, there is Uttle need of cautioning ministers 
ajfjTiinflt rashness in reproving evil The danger is all on the other side. 
As a dasa, they arc most slow to give offence Their temptation is to 
mai&ce much to win the sSedtiofa of their people. Too many satisfy 
themselves with holding together a congregation by amenity of man- 
ner&, and by such oontpromiaw with prevaient evils as do not involve 
open crimiiiahty. "^hcy hve by the means of those whose vices tbry 
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fthould rrptxive, and thus arc oonUQQall) pinsnjirwl by a wil&»h prodencA. 
If il said, t-hftl tbpy h«vc families dependcot upon 0»icm, flrho may nif- 
f'f fo7 Lbrir ftdflily ? I answer, iM no mmtntei xubttj, then, imlcns 
vhr wife* hf chfKMip* Kiivc «urti n tpint of mnrtjrrdom as would m&ks 
hpr pppfftr be stinLcd in diuly bread rntbiur thuan »ee her husband wj- 
cnfiof CTOP jot or titdc of his momJ indrpend(-D<Te. I« il said, thwt roD- 
((T'PifrBtions would be b.x)kon up by jjcrfwl frwdom in the mintstrntP 
B«-tt/*.r far would '.I be to prefkch to Ktnpty ppvrs, or in chc meaneot iuJh, 
und tb*^ t.() hf A fmrlMs, diBiiit.OTittLpid witnras to the thith, thiui to 
bold forth to crowds in p)rv«»u» cathedrals, hooounad and oourted, bot 
not fiarin^ to Bpp«k onf'b honest oonrictioiis, md owied by the world." 
--Mmioiri,\oi. II., p 269. 

" The erroDfoiia news which doomwl tb-^ Catholic clergy to twiibaicy 
are fur from beinn oaniAhcd from Prot^stajUam. Tbfi mmisier ta too 
hcly for biiitiruws or politics. lie is to nreaijh crceda and abstraciionti. 
He may prmch ascetic ooUona about pleasuira and amufMnDcnts ; for 
hm official holineas has a tiagfi of aaccUcism id it, and people bear pa- 
timUy w hat it lb ondcrBlood they will not practiae But if he ' toma 
down,' OS it is cfdlftd, from thw**- heig-bta, and asaail in eober earnest 
dwp. rrK>t<>d abtiocn, respectable noea, inhuman iaatitationa or armiagr- 
menta, anri unjust means of frain, which interest, pride, and habit have 
made dear, and next to uuireraal, '.he people who euct from him of- 
fiaal bohneas are shocked, offended. ' lie forjfets b» sphere.' Not 
only the people, but bjurbrotheT-ministers, are apt to think tbia ; aod 
they do ao oot maiuly from a time-eerving apint, not from dread of of- 
fending the people, - tbougfh this motive too often operatea,— but cbief- 
ly from false notions about the miiosLry, its oomprehensive purpose, it» 
true spirit, wlach u an all-e^bracmg humanity. Miiiiaters io psnmd 
are narrow -minded and superstitious, rather than aerrile. Their faoits 
are those of the times, aod they are more free from thege, perhapa, 
than most of the people. And are ibey not beooming leas and less 
ministers, and more and more menP" — i/moirs, Vol H., pp. 8^4, 826. 

He continued to preach from time to time daring the 
greater part of his life. 

AH Dr Chaaning^B most important wrifcijijifB may be ar- 
ranc-ed in three classes, — Reviews, Essay Sj and Sermons or 
Ad dresses. His Reviews, however, ,ire not so cnuch ao- 
counts of booka as of men. Tli© articJes oc Milton, ¥&a^- 
lon, and Bonaparte oomprise the most important part of the 
first class. They were published in 18 ;6 and thet^ur«e snb- 
sequeat years, and are valuable specdiaenB of this kind of 
com position, The.^ ©litabliahed his fame a writer both 
at home and abroad. But for ability of thought, for strength 
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and })nar3ty of espreiBsion, thoy will not Leaf oorapjirison 
with tho hfTi': pieces of Carlylo, or oveB of Macau lay, not to 
mention other and humbler namoa. Milton and Ft^,n<^lon 
he approcdfttOB justly, and these two articles arc perhaps the 
moat finished productions of hirtpen, when njgTU-ded mere- 
ly as piecea oi oompoeitiou. They indicate, however, no 
very ^i«at depth oi thought or wicth of obBervat)on : the 
otylo IS clear, pleafiing, and in gener-b.! beautiful. The ar- 
ticle on Napoleon haa certainly great merits ; considering 
the time and circumstanoea under 'rhich it was writt;en, its 
defdcts are by no moans so numor-ons «h mig^ht reasonably 
have been looked for. In his later years h& felt its imper- 
fection", bnt it is still, we think, the faii-est estimate of the 
man in the Eng-Mah langiiag-e, thoug-h full justice in not done 
to Napoleon as a BtatoBraan and a Lawgiver. In some pas- 
sages the style is elevated and sublime, in others it becomes 
diffuse, wordy, and tedious. Tlie peculiar charm of tbeise 
three art-icles consists in the beautiful sentiment of religion 
which pervades them all. Thii9, indeed, as a golden thread, 
runs through all his works, giving uttity to hifl reviews, 
essays, sermons, letterp, and conversation. 

His Essftys are more elaborate compoaitionfi. They treat 
of the subject of Slaveir and its kindred themes, the Aboli- 
tionists, Annexation of Texas, Phnanoipation, the Duty of 
the Free States in regard to Slavery.* Several of these 
Essays are in the form of letters. They are his most im- 
portant and valuable productions. They have been exten- 
sively read in America and Europe, and have brought h i m 
more enemies than all hia other writings. Here Dr Chai- 
ning appears as a reformer. His biographer says — 

" Temperament and training, reiigioas aspirationa and philcsophi- 
cal views, above all, the tendencies of the times, oonspired to make Dr 
Chanoing a social reformer ; although the lofting of his desires and 
aims, the delicacy of hia feelings, the refinemest of his tastes, his 
habits of contemplative thought, and his jeverence for individual free- 
dom, enveloped him in a sphCTe of oourteoos reserve and guarded him 
from ftuniliar oontact with all rude radicalism."— lf#«<»tr«, Vol III., 
p. 8. 

We shall never forget the remarks made by men of high 
social standing, at the publication of the Essay on Slavery. 

• The date of the firet Essay on Slarerj is not mren in the edition of Dr 
Chiuiaixijfs works. It was firvt pttbliahed tn Deosmbelr, 1886. 
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'jThey oondemQpd both it ftoci its anibor. Ho wEa " throw- 
ing firebranda } " " meddlima;^ r 'ii matters which clerj^- 
iinen had no right to loQoh j " — as all important mbtters, 
we Btippose, belong to pettifogging lawyers, who can neror 
see through a precedent, or ooooprehena a principle, or to 
pohticiana, who make " regxilar nomimafeionB " and adhere 
to them ; or else to editors of partisan newspapers , — " h« 
will make the condition of the slaves a great deal wvrse," 
" and perhaps prodocc an insurrection. This oflenoe was 
never forgiven nim in Boston, and heoontinood to increase 
it till the very period of his death. His anti-slavory views 
struck a death-blow to his popularity here. His aeal for 
the p(»or, the intemperate, tne criminal, the ignorant, ex- 
traordinary m it was, coold be suffered ; it was not wholly 
un ministerial, and was eminently scriptural, — ^but aeal for 
the slave, that was too much to be borne. The first pub- 
lication, in 1836, has had a wide influence and a good one. 
llie essay is not v«ry philosophical in its arrangement, but 
the matter is well treated, with clearness and force, — the 
wrong of slavery is ably shown.. High motives are always 
addressed in this, as in all his productions. But we have 
one word of criticism to make on Dr Channing as an aboh- 
tionist. In his first essay* and his subsequent writinga, 
he distinotly separates himself from the ftbolitionists who 
contend for " Immediate EmMioipation." He passed severe 
ceasnres upon them ; ceasured their motto of " Immediate 
Emancipation," their method of acting by " a system of 
affiliated aodeiim," gave coxmtenanoe to the chaiye that 
they were exciting the slaves to revolt. He condemned 
their " deniancdations/' This was at a time when tlie aboli- 
tionists were not a hundredth part bo nutk«erous as now ; 
when the pulpit, the prc«8, and the parlour rang with de- 
nim oiations a^inst tliem ; when their property, their per- 
sons, and their lives were not safe in Boston. Now we nave 
no fault to find with criticiem directed agtdnst the abolition- 
ists ; no feaf of severity, But at a time yrhm they were 
few in nomber, a body of men whom many affected to de- 
spise became ^ey haled, and hated becstme they feared ; 
when they w^ poor and insulted, yet maiJiMly strngghng 
against oppression, equal to eithor fate j when the Charon 
only opened her month to drown the voice of the fugitive 

• WoAs, VoL 11. 
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oijing to God for jnirtioe ; when the Stwto, which had hsA 
bat one prosidcmt w^ho spoke tt^^nst dloverj, and he a mau 
who soia the children of his own body, rireted thi© fettoTH 
still olooor on the bIavo'b limbis ; at a time whem the probd 
of the Sou til and tho North, politiooJ or K^cUkTmu — bnt al- 
ways oon]nii)rcaal, low, oorrupt, and mftrketable— Haid not 
one word foir the miUious of ahvvos whose chains the State 
nutde and the Ohttroh ohristened; when no man in Oon^rresB 
eti'^ier wished or dared to oppose alarery therein, ana no 
positions ooold got a bearing j when the gDremor even of 
MASsaCihusette oonld reoomniend to her legi&l&tore inqairiea 
for preventing freedom of opeooh on that sabjeci ; at a 
time when the abolitionists were the only men that oared 
or dared to speak ; at a time, too, when they were mobbed 
in the streetsi ; when an assembly of women wna broken 
up by " respectable " riolenoe, and the authorities of the 
ottf oared not resist the mob; when a symbolioal pallowB was 
erected at ni^ht in fh>nt of the bonse of the leading aboli- 
tionist of America, " by the order of Jndgo Lynch, ' and a 
price of five thousand dollars set on his bead by the go- 
vernor of G<K»rgia, — ^why, snoh oritiioism was at least a little 
o>nt of se&son t fiad the abolitiomsts been gnOty of de- 
nnntoations ? — in 1817, when a mimster preacning in Bos- 
ton " actnaUy vilified tjbe oharaoter of the Liberal clergy in 
the most wholesale maimer/' Dr Ohamtinff " direcited all 
his remarks to Boffcening the feelings of those who were 
a^^^ered. . . . . ' I cannot biazDe this stranger so 
severely,' said he ; 'tliese harsh ^d^^enta never originated 
from hmiseif .... How and is oontroversy, that it 
should t^ns tempt our opponents to misrepresent men when 
thev mig-ht and ehoold knoir h^^.* " * Yet here the 
difi^rence between the stsnohger aad the Liberal clergy re- 
lated only to a matter tluaologioal opinion, not to the 
freedom of millions of mea. We dislike dasnnoiaiion as 
madb as m<m% meai, but we wish it was peeaHar to the aboU- 
tionists } d^undation is the fsamm&BusKk tJitng in |»oli^, 
tiiie weapon of DemocrKto imd Whigf ; 1^pixl]^ts nng with 
ha noise } Unitari»aB are denottBoed §a *" iafiddus " to 
this dtty ; Aod -who doo» not kmm is thb iuHasm of whole 
oh arches to dextotmese mankind at ma " totally deprav- 
ed/' capable of &o good tMng," " sabjeot to the wrat^ of 

* MsmeA% \<L 11^ p. 8S, et teq. 



Gk>d," " and desernng etem&l damnatioa. If torms 
moaa anytbing thej amoant to d0iiaD.oiRtion. If hj do< 
Dimciafciou i% meant violent spc^oli, ezfi.gg«>ratton, and ill 
temper, then it in an infi.rmitj', and is alwayo out of pkoo. 
Yet Boch ifl the vreaknons of strong mem that meet with 
it in all the great naorementa of mankind, in the Christiaa 
Reformation and the ProU^fltant Eefonnation, and in all 
great revolntions. The American Rerolntion was the effort 
of a nation to froo itself from tyranny— 4he very mild 
tyranny of the Brifcrnh croivn. The denunciationfl, violoaco, 
and bloodfthed which followed are well known. Yet now, 
there are none but the abolitionists who think tho .tievoln<> 
tion was not worth what it 30st. But in thd ctaso which 
Eh" Channing oom plained of, a population greater fchail 
that of all the colonies in 1 775 were entirely deprived of all 
their riyhtB and rednoed to abjoot slavery, and the abolition- 
ists — ultra- peace men and non-resistants almost all ot them 
— attemptod no violence, and osed nothing harder tihan 
hard v ords. For our own part we confess their language 
has not always bean to oar taste, but we know of no r©rv.>- 
1 a tion of any importance that has been oondaoted with tkt 
bttle violence and dennnciatiou. When Dr Chamung 
wrote about Milton and the stormy times of the English 
commonwealth, he thought differently, and said — 

" Ic <T^ard to the public enemies xrhom he sssa fle d, we mesa l3ifi 
despots iu Cfaorch and State, axxd the corrupt institations which had 
Btirml up a dtil war, the general etrm of hu wrMngs, though stsxnsg 
Bad steru, most ezfilt him, Dotnrithstandinf hia ociaaioaBi Tiolenoe. 
amoag the firieads of dvH. snd reiigimu Hholy. Tbiit libeaty was in 
peril. Oeat eviU were stragg-ling for peroetaity and co>uld vokv be 
broken down by great power. Milton fm that iotezesti of ioniute 
mosaent were stake, and who will hlaaoe Idm for faindtng himsdf 
to th^ with the whole e&eTu of his grost vmd, Hod for oe&adiijg 
them with fenrour tmd vehomenae ? We must uot mistake Chmtisn 
bene7oleDce, u if it had but one roioe, that of tcit entreelnf. It e$i^ 
ftptak in piermtg snd awfol tones. There is constancy going on in 
OUT world a oonSicft between good Ibd eviL T%« ^nse ttf Duttkan 
nature has aiwttya to wrratle with foes. All impro^maeat Is & vie- 
taq won by O^ngj^- It i« espooMy truij of those great perbda 
which hare been distinguished by revoludons in govsmmcait sod re- 
li^ou, and tram which we date the most rapid moremerats ci the 
hxaoau mind, that they havs been sigoalised by conflict "Ome 
Chnstianity convulsed the woiid and grew up amidst stoms ; oaeul 



ik» fiflfanoatioii of halSim vm a wmoA to onmiml ww ; and Li- 
))«rt7 in both voiidft ius enocnmtciRU oppcnititaQ (mnr whirh t\te> hsa 
triiuopilind ooU^ tlurovgli hot own immc^enezgiics. A.t noiah penodft, 
nuna, gifWi witl» gttaA wnrvr at Unoogbt and bfiinetts of scaLimeoL, 
met nspodtSh Kmamaotta to the conflict vith oriL Tbi^ luoax. u U 
vvin, m tkrar own lungxumimitjr kimI gmonnu utpinttioiw, the roioti 
of A div^tj i nndi (^us oommiBBioned, nad burning mth b piuixKmiiie 
dofctbn to trutL and ftvedom, tiusj mnjit luul wiUBpealr, vrtth an in- 
dignant enttgv, and thor oogiiit not U) \m meairared by the irUndard 
of {^rdiiiMEify mmdB hi orainary tiumui. Men of ne^mi toftnesaa odd 
dioiiefii^, til a (iiiB<%ra but eSiGaninato rirtoae, wfi) b« apt to kx>k on ttuese 
boklBr, bflitluir cplrito mi Ti^dent, pertiDix^ and undiaittoble ; and ttko 
aharm will not be whoHr gTonuatese. "•ni that deep fesciiin^ of «r»iia, 
wbicli if neomany to omni^taa] oonfliri mtb ifacnai, snd irhmb mnrki 
God's moit Dovezfol Hiauen(|^ to nuuxkind. cannot bseiiiu itself in 
Boft end iesmBt ammU. The deepiv moml atml will speal Btroofciy. 
imdoQghttotpcsaJkiiotstonioviaQCufB^ — J^ari:«, Vol f., 

Tharo aap& not mao^ tbin^ in Di' Ohumiiig'ffi Ufe wiuoh -w^ 
cxmld wieii otihomiiie, but his relKlaoa to u:u!i abolitioniiiitB 
iia oxte <^ that nomber. In 1881 , ^Lr di^rriaon, b printer in 
tbe <^oe of OimBl»iui Bxamiicter, at Boston, isened tbe 
firit nniaber of tbe " Laberator/' maklDg the deoiar&tiGn — 
*' I am iffi ed^neet, I will not oqviTOOsto, I wxi! n^<:^ excuse, I 
will Bot Teto«at«> «mgie in6k, a9ui / He bop> 

rowed the tjpa imd of the office he worked in. He 
oould Bot gei tnutea Sat fifi^ dollars' worth of papecr " be- 
«»u0e be weA ofjposed to Ookoiusw^m Booi^/' So he 
vwtad ^ A wsegto ixk Philadfllphie MiBt him t^at amzi. He 
HTM obsravd hm destita^^bot ''had adeteracdnation to priat 
1^ psfMMr a« kng as he eoold ihre on bread aad water, or hifi 
hnids SwB. ^sm^lajmBntt.** He wna reriied, jxiisalted, mob- 
bed; a mbs sel on kb bead; be Hred in tite same catj 
wi^ Dr uhwmriMg, ttra^&aB witii porerly, obsonritj, and 
boTtoomble diagraoe fixr iw^e jn^* <um Dr ChasuQixig 
fiffosded bxm no aid, nor oocmaeS, ntir nwpalSbijt not aidngle 
" Qod blau joo, my brof^lierf azul did wA eren anewer 
Im kittesr I Tbia we find it d^Seolk to aiid«r«laod, aa it ia 
|»ittial to fdjslA. We giadSy hastoii away horn the sibject, 
wiiic^ we eooM not ptm by in sQeeioe, bulb luiivte spoka^ <^ 

His public «emKm8 snd addresses — w>; spe^ now crnkj 
dS ffoeh as he wudu^ to {i«<^earre— -43<ea&oi Aittif^ varietf of 



Bubjoots : Tompomnoo, Kdooabon, CWist., Cbn8iuisi.it) , th® 
Evidenoofl of RoWion, the M 11110^17', mkd kiadx'ed orabjeot«. 
I'lioae aro »omo^aui uneqnal, bat are tmrkod hy the 
qofiJ^tAais meDtioned above, by a profotrnd rorerouoo for 
mAD, and oost oixhesitatiiLg oomfidimoo in God. Memo of 
those oermoua iudio&t<oo a irind of very high f*rdaT ; as 
worko of mtelLeot they will not comparo with fabo groai B«ir> 
uaons of the beat £kxgpliah proftdbum j but we kxum Kume of 
whiob the effect is more ennobling. Bi« aniUysis of a irab- 
jeot is soldom &ial, he ofinaJly hslts ahoxi of the nltiiB«te 
fact ; his arraagcmMnii is fz^oentlj' miphilotophical, his rmn- 
Boning ofion weak, nnaaJtisfaotorv, vanoo* pourts of the iurR[0*' 
ment not well oonnected. Ma lAjw diffose wid Vecrboae. We 
know diffaaemeaa is the dd Amm of the pnlpit. There are 
sJways two ways of hiMang ihe mark, ond with a mttgie 
ballet, the othor with a ohiTWQir of flonaU shot. Ea)^ hae 
itfc advantages ; Dr Chiuaaung choae the latter, aj moet of 
oor pulpit orators have done. It is ocanmonlj thoci^t 
men better uuderstand a temtib when it ifl toid two or three 
times over, and in two or throe diffetreat 4ntya ; bo that as 
it may, it is certain that a ssnaSl qnaatity of metal will ocmn* 
the more space the thinner iii ifl boateK^ and when a nuun 
most write (me or two aermons in a week, neTer to beoaed 
again, perhaps he may be fbrgiven if the deptii be less m 
the Burmoe beoomes grebier. Dr Chaaoung iraa ool reiry 
difinse for a pivaoher, bat oertaaxtlj for a ^praait moL Hh 
vooabnlai^ was not oopioos j t^iere ia bo idiaam^ ft«^m^ 
in his Btyie ; his i^nskwtio&s axe tcite, od«n CQm£uiB|}lace. 
NeatlsiT hteratore nttme gets rebooted in his di^riei 
His tibtmght mad feeling wre Ajsaimtam in the best oense <d 
the word ; but the form^ Giksxaso^ Out tone fa!»wli«»^ 
d^tstitote of natioauiSitp^— 4beare m zao Ajoflman ioMfiehihis 
tempjle ; no Amoniaui flowers ia his gwrdec We titmk 
this a defeoi. In ail hi* WY^tsam jott see 4^ he had 
hved aione, not maoh amoo^ books, acd OBoh b^biv 
70a woold fimcy, bnt with his own t&oi^hSifc 

Aa a enp^ker his style f&oqassBiM trm peenliKr. lU 
(Ktands ahme. 1^ ot reaaoising wesm meimslj nsA 

very great, no means to be oomfts^e^ to tiba Viasy 
able men of his eoimtary or his age; he hm msift iksL ^vei^ 
power ^ dfflm»uit^ti»n whidx at (H»ie pn^ 4^ |>osss.ted 
thonghtE&U} yowmmdfjKixi the^ drivee it h<Kitfi mthiRnooees^ 
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ive blown. He bftd not tihol armiaire j!broo wbicb «ttract«, 
oonqumw, Kid tihen dimoti); nor t^iai energy of fmhng, 
wtuob, nafiJdiAg &n immmakm olmo/tli nutgio&l, otsmeo tho 
amdienoe away witib un irrottiuitible fcide. He oommanded 
attentaon hj presenting r^tunermus minnte paaHiioalare — 
trcuHting ^tuo to tbA elEboi of an/ one grenat trgixmeut. 
His eloquent T/oir&ure wm a grnerilla war. He oanied tbc 
bearer's isndamtonding iittle l»y little, never taking it by 
0torm. did not; repvtment a grmi reaaon, a 
istagixiation, or a aproat passioQ ; bnt a grmii oanstneiiioo 
and a ^roat fiutb. In this Im the power of Ma eloquence, 
the Qbami of bis preacbing; majesty of bis obaraotier. 

As a public speaker, at first aigrbt be did not strtmp^W int- 
press bis aodieaoe. hi did not Iocmc the great msn ; bu body 
was feeble and onnraaQy small ; bis roioe not powerfol — 
tbongb solemn, afl^eotionate, and oleor. How frvJi be 
aeemed t Yet look agitin, and bis orgimiz»,tion was singu* 
larly deUcKte-~womanly in its nioeneu and refineiment. 
Wbetek closely viewed be seemed ^ eonl very Upbtly clad 
wil^ a body — and you saw tbe soul so clearly that yon for- 
jlfot libe veetore it wore. He beoan bis aermon aimply, 
annonncftd tbe ibexne, spoke of its unportMnoe, glanoed over 
tbe mutaeet for a mcnnent— ^ben eketcbed ont bis plan^ as 
^e fimner Umdt out bis field wbicb be is to plough up inch 
inob. He began nsnply, oaboly, and rose mgber and 
bigber an be went on, eMb iibonjffbt deeper and nooksr tban 
last His o<macieaioeazid bis mtb went into tbe andiance 
till 1^ beld tbem breelblBni, entimnced, Bfted oat tii tbeir 
oommon oonseioasaesa— -^tall t&i^ foi^ot their own little- 
ness, fbrgot praadbaer, sold end bcM%, and l^ougbt only 
of bis tiboog^t, mi, only bb he^eag. 

There was never such jweacbing in Boston ; never such 
prayers. Hia word sunk into men as the sun into the 
gronnd in snxomer to aestd up gxsM md flowers. IM be 
speak Ksi ein, the ixigeniiinui saw Its uglineM wM 

oreepiiig bate^ — of ^e digns^ bnmaa nature, you 
louji^ to be sBch a wxm j-^ii God, of ^Si» goodnene. His 
love, Jim wimdsred you c»mld ever doabt or ^aar. It was 
our good fi»^mc is, ssi^isr j&an to besr biin <^ton, in bis 
nob^st effiarts j d^isn, too, cm tbeeaase d&y have we listen- 
ed to t^e eloqnanoe of asuj^tm good Binaister, now also 
immortal, a man of rq<8 piel^ and aiDgia^ar power in the 
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piolplt — 'WB tmnn tHie romtmsr Wwro. Horo tiieiituiienttd 
tbaa Ohiamiiig, mom WngmatiTe, ^ib an ixi^dSlisiot lose 
oapooiooa tatd » rfungo of Aubjiacsts by no miOBSui no broad, 
ho yt^ spoke to the OAtiT® ecpol of miua 'vritih a swwt pei^ 
■naftkm rast&y eqamlled. W«ro told you stunt) of kinnTtai 
— Gh«iuung mai<o of oaxth, that yoa mlg'ht make it heaTen 
horn. It WS8 bin oonaouBnoe md hin travt in God thaA 
gttjvo hint powor. Whatt mt^izid^ there la m ff«ntloiiesa, 
trhat force m tmtih, ttrhnt nutglo ba rohgion I That roioe 
•o thin a&d feobkt, a woman'i word — ^tt wvn hciard abovo 
thtt nMU* of the itroet and thh olatter of legiaiiktioiv ; it wont 
bertfod tha Alleghaniofl ; it ptMSBod orer this din of the 
Auantiio wstos, and beoame a wimmkg nnd dsxtdtisr aoimd 
in OUT ioothor-kiid ; that hand, »o thxa and ffhoKtly^ tl 
soemed a mooaboam night ahioe throogb — i1 held a powor 
wbioh no B&cptrfNi monarch of our time ooaid wield, — the 
power of jufiaoo, of all-controUiizi^ faith ; that feeble form, 
that man with body frailer than a girl's — ^he had an in- 
fin&noo whioh no man that Rpeaka the EngMoh tongue now 
tsqoiila. He epoke not to men aa members of a portr, or a 
aeot, or tribe, or natkm, bat to the unimerBial nature of man, 
and that " aomething that doth lire " ev^eriastingl j in our 
embers anawered to nia oalL 

He became oomsoioaB of hia power. It ooold not be 
otherwiae whm hia word thus came e»cbood back from the 
heights and depths nl aociel^. But ^bia only made him 
yet more humble. A luane in both hemiapherea gare him 
no pleaaure but aa a mfiana of uaeMndsa and isusreaae of 
power I but made him more soaloae and more powerful to 
fiOBBVB. Las&datio&a he put aside without reading, axtd abuse 
had small e^ect him. Did proud men aoora his htmmi- 
ity, ar d basn men aflfeot to psty^it was only the pilr whidli 
he rstomed. Tet when a letter fifom a poor maa m Eag- 
bmd otttne to thank him tm Mm words of lo^ diaer, he 
oaakd well aay ** Thia is honour/' When a minsOTy-ms& 
forpot hia plaata t td hia oontcoaeri to ezprraa m int^^ 
in bim, or a retarei (^naker &mily waa moved by hia pre- 
eenoe, them he eouM cay " Tim sb heUer &me a 
thouinsid txmeau" For^vs him if tSial made him proud. 
We TmBJsa&m w<ell hia lecture on the Mevs^aon of the 
Labomnng dasaea, assd the aneera wit^ which was re- 
oesved by some that heard it at the time ; and we ahaii sot 
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soon forg-et the fbeling-s it broog-ht to our kuiart, wkon one 
day, in & Ixtfcl© town in a Sinaa yaJloy, we saw in the ahop 
of fvn apotitooarr, who whs q1«o the hookeoller, a copy of 
tikBtt lectui-e in the GarmA.n tongue. It wm pnr.ted a4 thAi 
plaoe, and was the second edition i The word whioh some 
imeorod at here wa« gx>ue " to the Oentiloft," to ooaxftxt 
the poor labooroni under the ahadow of the AJps. 

We know that men sneer at the polpit, countiag it a \crv? 
laoe aad no seat of power ; we kaow why they anoer, end 
Iftme tih^m not. Bat if there us a nmn in tht^ palptt, with 
a man's mind, heart, soul, the pnlpit va no laean place, it 
fthaU h&rd if hia power in not felfc. In Boston tnoi'e are 
well mgh fivescore of clergymen : out of those wore there 
fifty like I>r Channing, fifty more m New York, and yet 
another fijfly in the pidpite of Pkiladelphia ; let them be of 
sdi ways of thinking, — Cathobo, CalviniBtic, or Qiu&ker, — 
oidy let thorn love Gkxi as mach and nmn ae well ; only let 
them love truth and nght^usneea as well as he, and 
la-bour with as much eamestneas to reform tiieology, 
society. Church, and Btate : what ciUm Rhonld we have ; 
what charchoe, what a society, what » State I Would 
there be the intemperaice, the pr iperusm, the xgnoranoe 
among the people, the Ivoentiousneae — the sheer and utter 
hist of gain which now takes possdRsion of the roost m • 
floential men of the nation f Oh no 1 — there would have 
been no annexation of Texa« for a new alaye-gardan, no 
war against Mexico, no " Hoiy Alliaaice " in Amerioa be- 
tween Democsrats aad Wlugs bo swur© the " paslxtion " of 
our sister repuolio ; there would aot be three miliitms oi 
slaves in thie United Si^tea, and a shive-holder on tke 
tJbroi^ of the nation — for 'tis a throne we speak erf, Bud 
tke people only subjects of a base anstocracj^; tto ktxi^er 
mti2sens. Did we spleak of fifty CiMiuiin^ in Bosifecfla T— 
were there only ten, they would make this city, as we 
think, too good to hope for. But there are ten snch 
m0n,™nay, there are not — -but we will aot oouBt them. 
There are still good men in pulpits, — only r»ro and 
/ew — floating amid the sectarisAism, wealth, a&d pnde 
which ewTixn round 'ax this whirlpool of modern socioty. 
They nevOT wiiolly failed in Boston. Nay, when tiie oil 
has run low and the meed was almost spent, some prophst 
came along to cheer this poor widow of the Church with 
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hiB bUonnmg, aad the oil bold oat in ih« orvmi imd tiW> 
rno^ was ixot 9poQt, so thftt bor ohildran did not whdiy 
tiaryQ and di© ontngbt, Mjing, "Wlao i* tb« Lorde' 
Tme, tiharo bAs always b<a>0n eomo rod, a scion bxjm fluf 
triM of life, tbAt b«>ld lU own amid tbo drong^bfc, «md kept 
obwtinaiely grwjn, and went on bnddmg aad ulosBozniAi^ 
A inomorj and a hope ; always some saoramQatol yortA<m 
of tib« manna wkicb fed onr &vthor«, a £ragra^)nresnim»oojiK>8 
of tbe old pilgTinwfc^, and a promiao of ^xa fcmo hrmd 
whiob ahall ono day be given frotn heaven j-^t loMi, 
liwmi \& a)way« »oin« hoap of utonoa to rQinind QM that onf 
fatiiers pa«6ed over Jordan, and, though »orely hemt (utd 
hunted afte^^ they oould vet »ay, even in ttieir extrosaiiiy, 
" HitJborto hath tbe Lord holpod m I" Thorn do not fmi 
— " thanke to th© hojnwa heart by wktoh we live but a 
powerful minufcry in anv denoroinfttion w« have not. Yftt 
tho harvest trulv i« pfentoooA. How white jure nil fcho 
fiolde — only the labonrertt ar© few, fooble, fiaiat in heart and 
bznb, ftod while wrangling about named have 90 long i®f% 
their sjckloa idle in the eun that their very toola kave loot 
their temjper, and ring no longer, as when of old they otll 
the Btandmg com. 

Why doois not the Church save u« firoro slaverr, pawrty- 
epirit, ignorance, pauperism, hccntioosnesft, ana butt of 
gain ? It has no salvation to giv^o- Why not afford vsB 
great teachers, like the old and venerable naii[te»^Bdwttrd»> 
Ch;»ancey8, Mayhews,, Freeznane, Buckroinslier*, Chi^« 
nxLgti ? 'fhe Church hm nothmg to teach which i» worth 
the learning of grown men, and even the baby-virtne of 
America tom« off from that l«an, haggard, and fimpty 
breast, y^*- cries for food and mother'* arma. But 
i« a providj^ce in all thie, Taking the c^mrchea as thej 
are, ecoleeiaatical reb^non as *t i», ii is well thai ^ble xmn 
do not wthsid in thu polpHii ; well ih»t wen of mxpf^r 
ftbility and papersor enltnre flee from to law, pdiitics, 
the farm, and the ahop. If the Ojiroh he» nothing bc^^ 
ter to teaoh them tht^ the moraJi^ of th« m(»^t-plMse 
svnd the theology of tbe dark t^m, if »he i» the foe tQ pure 
I^Qodnesfi, pare piety, and pBr© thought, tihm p»F9cm jUt>g 
i» the best pareon. Let U8 aocept hm with th^okfoi^eitio 
But it will not aJways be 90 ; no, not long. 4 bfJttar 
i» eoming, when the real Chnrch shall be the tm^vM^i whm 

I 6 • 
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Theolop^, tho queon and mothor of Rnenro, ehall RAfyvrt. 
kor ancicmt nil©, drivinp; off superntition ami pnf^Hflv nn- 
bolief ; wb«Ti a retul minietiy m religion'K narne shall rr*- 
bnke thai- party-spirit "which makos a mouarrh out of ft 
president, a miserable ohtrBurchy out of a rrmnb)' \ iwnd 
tranaformB tho citiutms of Kew-f!lnfi(,'land int^ the sabjorts 
of Blave-holdone, and makes onr fnie ruen >nlT the roo ant N 
of gain. Pandora hae opened hor twix, Hortananiflrn and 
party-rage hare flowii ont ; see the anarchy tht<v rnakp in 
Chnipch and Btate I But thoro is yt't lotl at thf> hotlKim — 
hope. When fc}i© )id is lifted next that »lso will appmr, 
0351 a new spring come out of this vrint"', and wo shall 
wonder at tho Whit^ Sunday on all the hills, at tho }'f n . 
teoost of inspiration and tonj^ios of hoavenly tr'ith. 

But we have wandcrf'd from onr theme. In tho midst 
of Boston, so penny-wme and no pound-fooHsh, — worldly 
Boston, which sent to iKw heathene more rum ftnd more 
Bibles than all the Htates — tho one t-o teach thom onr 
Christianity, and the other to baptiae the convorts, making 
their oalbng and election sure ; which sent Hleok men U^ 
Congress, ambassadors to lie m the capit-ol for the benefit 
of their party and themselves ; in the midst of Boston, 
where men set up the hay-scales of their nrtno, and cm 
one side put their dollars and on the other set patnotiKra, 
democracy, freedom, Christianity, while the dollar weighs 
©d thom all down : in the midst of this stood Eh- Chaiming, 
liberal, wise, gentle, pious without n*»^'"'X)WBe8s, democratic, 
asd full of hope, ohali we wonder that he wrought so 
little ; that he could not f^et an anti-slavery notice read 
in hie own pulpit, dot the door open to preach a funeral 
Bermon on ius anti-slavery friend — the lamented Foil en ? 
Bather wonder that he did so preach. No sailing vessel 
can gtem the Mississippi, nor tlie etonteet steamboat go up 
the fi^ of 8t Anthony, and it takes time to go roun^. 

Here waa one great man in Boston who aid not seek 
-^odlth, nor wsoit place, nor ask f^r fame ; one man who 
wotild iftot Bell hmiBf^lf. He only asked, sought, and 
coveted the power to uerve. He was afraid he should 
fftve too little asxd t&ke too much. 80 he took only his 
urizLg, ffiad gare men the toil of hi^ geniuis, his prayers, 
imd his life. There ie no charity so ^reaX aa thus. 8ce, 
ucw, the effect of stu^ a life ; — acre m Amerioa there ia 
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ono groat man, with broad brows, b oolo«.c»al int<^Upct, iwnd 
the most ftwful prPiRonoo tho world ha i Boen for »omo oan- 
tnnoB, it IB Raid ; rmo who would seom an Kmpvror in any 
oouncnl, evm of the Kmg-8 by uatare ; with nnderstAnd- 
mg »o grtiat that (Jhamnng^B mmd waald ftoem but a baby 
in hus armfi ; a Benator, wko for nmnv yi)ar8 haa occupied 
important pubhc po^ts, — jwid yet in New-Eng-land, in tb© 
Unitod tStatfiB, Ctiattniug hito fai* more innvienoe than 
Wobst^^r. He wfis never in his life jk-^TTiieted with the 
shout of a multitude, and yet he has Bwuyod the mjnd 
and hfiart of the beet men, and adfected the character and 
welfare of the nation far more than the famous siatmmaa. 
In our last number we Bpoke of that venerable man wko 
breathed his last breath m the csapitol : John Quinry Adamn 
had held h\\rh offices for fifty years, — been miuistor to courte 
abroad, had made treaties, had been representative, aen- 
at<or, secretary of state, — been pre&ident ; he had live<i 
eighty years — a learned man, always wiAl, always aA. «^f>rk, 
always in pubhc oflSoe, always amongst great men and 
busied with the aflEairs of the nation, — and ^et, which has 
done the most for his oountiy, for mankind, and most 
helped men to wifidom and religion, man's highest wel- 
fare ? The boys could toll us that the effect of Adiimuj 
and Webst-er both is not to be named in comparison with 
the work done for the world by this one feeble-bodied 
man. Yet there are forty thoasand mmisters in the 
United States, and Channing stood always in the pulpit, 
owing nothing to any emiiiont station that he filled, in 
this century we have had two presidents who powerfolly 
afferted the nation, — one by his mind, by ideas — -his 
pubhc acts were often foolish : the other by his will, his 
deeds, ideas apparently of email oonoem to him ; — ^wt 
mean Jefferson and Jackson. Bat, with the exception of 
Jefferson, no president in this century haa ever had such 
influence upon mem's minds as that humble minister. No, 
not all together — Madison, Monroe, Adams, Jackson, Van 
Buren and Harrison and Tyler and Polk. Some of them 
did good things, yet soon they will be gone, aU but one 
or two ; their influence, too, "wiU pa»a av^ay, and soon 
there will be left nothiuj^ but a name in a book — ^for they 
were only oomiected unth an office, not an i..ea, — while 
Channing' 8 power vnll remain long aft«r his writings have 
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ooafiod Ut bo roatl and his naino is forj^ot ; of ho littlo con- 
soouonco iH it whoro iho man Htands, if ho bo but a luan, 
and do a man's work. 

The one wTt^nt idea of I>r Oh}*tmin}^H lite wfi« n^Rpoct 
for man. Ho was oniinomt f(»r other tlnn^'H, but pro- 
eminont for this. His ominont pioty h(s'utiM> otnin(>nt 
philanthropy, in all its fonriB. This oxplainn hiH act' 'i 
a reformer, his courKgri, and hin inoxtiiif^iiRhabh* hope. 
Th Channing^ woe one of tho few domocratH W(< hav(> (<v( r 
known. Bom ajid brod among-flt nion who had ninall oim- 
fidence in tho j)oople, and who took littln pain.'^ to mako 
them better, ho became intenficlv their fnend. Tho little 
dietinctiouB of life, marked by wealth, fame, or pcTuuH, 
were of small account to him. He lionourod all men ; 
saw the man in the begg'ar, in th(* nlave. He never de- 
sponded ; he g^ew more liberal tho more ho lived, and 
Boemed greenest and frofihest wheii about to cpiit this 
lower sphere. His youth was sad though hopeful ; in the 
middle period of his life ho soemH saddened and subdued, 
in part by the restraints of hia profession, in part by ill 
health, and yet more by austere notions of life and uuty, 
imposed by a g-loomy theory of reli^un, but which in his 
latter days be escaped from and left behind him. He is a 
fine example of the power of one man, aT-med only with 
truth and love. By these he did service here, and spoke 
to the best minds of the age, giving hope to famous men, 
euad cheering tho hoarts of such as toiled all day in the 
dark mines of Cornwall. By these ho sympathized with 
men, with nature, and with Grod. Hence he grew young- 
er all his life, and thought the happiest period was " about 
sixty." In 1889 he thus wrote : — 

" Indeed, life has been an improvirt^ g^ifl from my youth ; and 
one reason I l>eIieTe to be, that ray youth was not a liappv one. I 
look back to no brij^hl dawn of life which gTudually " faded into 
common day.' The hght which I now live in rose at a later penod. 
A rigid domestic discipline, sanctioned hy the times, clooinv views 
of reli^on, the selfish passions, collisions with conipaiiions perhaps 
worse than myself, — these, and other things, darkened m - boyhood. 
Then came altered circumstances, dependence, unwise and excessive 
labours for independence, and the symptoms of the weakness and 
disease which have followed me through life. Amidst tliis darkness 
it pleased God that the Ught should rise. Tlie work of spiritual 
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rr^rcnrniUon, the (liwovcrv of tlx' Huprcrtx' ^(xxl, of Uif ffn-At ami 
f:ion(iUH end of hff, jwpiriitions kH/t tnith ami viriur, which an' 
plcdj^M ftud hcffiiiii^iaff s of munortjdity, Ou" ootiftriovisncaa of oomr- 
thiiif^ divi."'' wit.hit\ uif, thf-n Ucpan, fainllv iiidci-xl, and through 
inariy ntrag(;lcs and miff(Tir\f^fi hnvc ffmif on 

" I love life, pcrlinpa, too much , perhaps I rlin^ to it too slmnglv 
for a ChriHtian and a philofto])her. 1 we,l(Y>mc even' new ciav witii 
new f^ititude. I fdrnost wiinder at mvwlf, when I ihmk of ihe 
pli'Afivin' wliK'h the dawn ffives nie, afl/T havinf^ wilncsRcd it w) nianv 
years. ThiB hlcRse^l lijfht u{ heaven, how de^u it i« to inf ! and this 
earth which 1 have trodden (*o long, with what alfeclion I look on U ! 
I have hwl a tnoinent ajjo c:\nl riiv e>e« on the lawn ui front of niy 
house, and the sifrht of it, gemmed with dew and hi ight<;ning hy ita 
lirilliariry the sluulows of the tn-cjs which fall upon it, awakened 
(motions more vivid, perhaps, tluui I eipcrienwl in youth. I do 
not like the anrients cnlliiig the ejirth mother. Hhe is so fre.sh, 
youthful, living, and rejoicing! 1 do, indmi, anticipnlf a more 
glonous world than this; hut stdl niy first familinj- home ih very 
pn'cious to me, nor cjin I think of Iftavmg it"? Bun and aky and fields 
and owm without refirn't. My intercBt, not in outward nature only, 
iiut in human nature, in its d«st,inie,8, in the progress of science,, in 
the fit,niggle8 of frexxlom and rcUg-iou, has uicr-easad up to this mo- 
ment, and I an:i now m my sixtietu yfiar." — M<^motrs, Vol. III., pp. 
412— 4U. 

His life was eminently useful and beantiful. He died in 
good soaHon, leaving a memory that -vnll long be blessed. 

It remains for us to say a word of the " Memoirs. " 
The work is well done, by a kindred and a loving hand. 
The Memoirs only are published, however, the Life yet 
remains to be vmtten. Some things are passed over 
rather hastily by the Editor ; wo should have been glad if 
he had told us more of Dr Channing^s relatioas to the 
theological parties of his time, especially to his own sect 
in his later years ; if he had shown us more in detail with 
what caution and slowness he came to his liberal conclu- 
fiions. As a whole, the picture wants a background, and 
also shadow. But, on the whole, the work is well and 
faithfully done, though it does not give us so complete 
and thorough a view of the man as the Memoir of Henry 
Ware offered of that lamented and sainted minister. An 
index would bo a welcome axldition, but, as one seldom 
finds that in an American book, we will not make a 
special complaint. 
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A HYMK TRANHI.ATKP KlUiM THK OKKMAK 



I. 

Thnn Ocoan-doop df (IixI'h Etcriuty ; 

'T'hf)u, tho IVimovft' Sourro (if Timo and Sparo ; 

Solo (Jround of rofug-o from o world of HtorniH 

Art Thou ; Porpc'tual Pn-RcntnoHH Thou art. 

Tho afihoH of tho Past aro but the (Jrnn 

Of vast Fntnnti<»fl t.o Thoo. Thon what 

Ih man, — tho punt wo rail To-dav, tho worm, 

Horn yoRt'Or-night, — whfn with Thy ^t^atn(»KH woighod ? 

II. 

To Tlu-o, Ktcrnal One, b T^nivcrso 

Marks but a diiv, and wo m our bnof hvon 



I. 

O Mr-rr von (lottos Kwigkoit ! 
Uralter Qnell von Wolt und Zoit ! 

(Jrund allefl Fliohns vnn Wolt und 7/oiton ! 
liostjinci'g-p Oeg-onwartigknt ! 
Iho Apcho der Vorgnng-onhcit 

let dir ein Koirn von Kiinftigkoif.on. 
Was ist dor Monpch, dor Punkt von heut', 
Dor Wurm, der Rich Poit gostom freut, 

Gomessen g'Cgfn doine \Voiten ? 

II. 

Vor dir, Gott, Ewigor, vor dir 
Smd Welten Tag-o nur; und wir 



THK irrxKm-n; on ood. 



Aro ftrarfdv Ht^condH thu'rc. PcrhApf tho Sun 
I now behold iH c'cu th<^ thtmRandth Hun, 
Dancinf^ 'furt' Thoe wilh ovi^r changing yoarn, 
And thouRandH, waiting birth, wlion Btnkoe their ho 
Shall oortii', at 'Iliine Almighty wonl moved forth. 
Hut 'Hdii reinain'Ht, nor cxjurit'ftt tho vaiUbhed ( h-bs. 

III. 

'Die Starp, in all their mlent majeptv, 
And nuHcd on higli witliin unbounded ppiir(> ; — 
They who uh dihOourKe the nK^JUiun-d tune, 
An(] ftAnd Kefore onr eyos such mjnad years, — • 
Befon' 'Rune Kyo, O I^onl, 8}ia11 pass away 
Hut afl the (}ra«H in summer's sultrj' days : 
A.s rosen at the noontide blooming young, 
J{ut shnuiken pale before thf twilight h<)ur— 
Siu'h iH the Wain and Polar Star to Thrf. 



In unserm Lobon kaum Sekunden. 
S'lelleicht walzt Hich dim tatisendsto 
Dor Snnnf'nalter, die ich soli, 

(Jnd tausond sind noch nicht entbunden, 
IJnd koramen, wenn die Stunde schlfigt, 
Dun^h deiner Allmar^ht Wink bewegl.. 

Du bleibst, und zAhlst nicht, dje yerschwunc: 

in. 

Dor Stome stillo Majostat, 

In unbcgnrnztom Raum erhciht ; 

Sie, die una Jahr* und Monden sagcn, 
Vnd uns vnel tatusend Jahre stehn, 
Sip werdeu, Herr, vor dir vergehn, 

Wie Gras an schwiilen Sommert&gen. 
Wie liosen, die am Mitt«kg jung, 
Und welk Rind vor der Danimerung, 

Ist dir der Angelsttim und Wagen. 
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rv. 

In the IVimtTsJ Time when Life, new born 

Ami qujckonod by Almig"hty power, Btrugjj;^lo<l 

'(Jainat cbAO» still; wbon Ancient Nothmjj^o&s 

Had RCActly left the thrn&hold of that Life , - 

liefoTO e'on Qravity had learnt to fall, 

And ore the earliest ^^loam of new-rnmic Lig^ht 

Had shot upon the gnm and desert [>ftrk — 

Thon still weiA then>, wert then, and, Ki-jn-nvd abneatl 

Kar from thj source eui now, didst all thing-B fill ! 

V. 

And when a different breath shall ronao of Tliine 

if hnnifwU'nee to sepulrhre the world 

In nothingnesg, in dead and Rilent harmonies ; 

When many a Firmament, far, far awRv, 

Thouf^h fiwannmff now with h{)8t8 of ptJirs, shall yield 

Its Beint^ up, ana vanish into Nou^ht^ — 

Creator ! Tnou art, young as now, unt^ouchrd 

By ag^P, to live for ever future days. 



IV. 

Zar TrT-eit, als durth AUtnachtRzwang 
Mit Nichtseyn noch ein Werden ra.ng, 

I'nd kaum von neuer Wesen Schwelle 
Das alte Undmg eich entfemt ; 
Kh' Schwerkrafl fallen noch gt^lemt, 

Kb' nor.h des Lichtes erste Hclle 
Su'h auf ein odes Ihinkel g"088, 
\Van<t du, der alleiTuUend floss, 

(jleii^h ewig fern von a'ler Quelle. 

V. 

I'nd wcnn em andn^r AllniiM'hifihanc.h 
Uie Welt in N'lchts begriibet auch, 

In t-odte stille Harmonien ; 
\V(-nn raanchiT feme Hirrimel noch, 
('bgleich V(in Stamen wimmelnd, d<-K:h 

Wird Hemem I)ai*eyn einst entfln hen, 
Wiret, Schwpfcr, da hu jung als jet zt, 
\ <in keinern Alter je vr'rletzt, 

hn ewig kiinft'gcn Hi'ute Miihcn. 
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VI. 

("omparpd with Thoug^bt — time, wind, and BOand, 

And win(j;^d light are todxmii and bIow ; 

Hut Tkou^ht. — woanod hi^r mpd w-mj^, bang down, 

And wmnod, Icto, in vuun — Kieniftl One t 

Must how 'fore Thc»p, and vft.mly hope to find 

Hu' limit of Tbj Might. A millioo timoa 

In lh()U)/ht the monBtToua nambers raonstronis sum, 

I iiuiltiplj till Bense and Roaeon fail : 

TII. 

Th en apo to agtj I add, and world to world. 
Hut whu'u I 're baildod up that hoight sublinjo, 
And turn, EtoruaJ One, my wilden^d eje 
< ^n Tlioo, — the moastroua sight of billion worlds, 
A^s, a.nd timoB, though multiplied by 'Uelf, 
Is all no part, nay not a Now of Thee ! 
I tako them all away, and Tl»f)U aii. still 
'ITie Rame ; complete in Thy Eternity ! 



n. 

Wog-eg-en Zeit und Schall and Wind 
Selbst Lichtesflii^d laug^am sind, 

Die schnellen bchwingen der (redanken, 
?.rmndet BteKn gie fruchtloe hier, 
L nd beugen, Ewiger, sich dir, 

I nd buffen nor verg-ebens Schranken. 
Irh thiirme millionenmal 
Dvr Zahlcn ungeheurt^ Zahl, 

Und alio meme Smnen schwanken. 

Til. 

Ic h walzo 7yeit auf Zeit hin^f, 

I eh fhumne Welt au]" Welt tu Hauf. 

Wenn ich, der graasen Uoh' Erbauer, 
l>ann nchto meinen Schwindelblick, 
() Kwiger, auf dich znnick, 

Ist Bill uinen-Zahlen -Schaaer, 
Mit hi< h vermfthrt, kem lliei!, kein \u 
\ i:n dir. Irh tilge Bie, and du 

Licgst gam vor mir in demer Dauer. 
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VTD. 

Oh Measnro of imjBoaflaiiible t;imo, 

ITtiy Now is in itself Etenmifcy : 

Ajid Thoa, Ban of the omvorBo, dotit Bt<and 

Pcfrpotual noon, witih ever equal power ; 

Nor rmoist Thou — of oiroiinff times the Cftuae, 

Not from Thy midday height ahfltJi Thou deacon d I 

On TlxoQ, Eutmal and U nciuuiigin(j God, 

On '^Thee, who ttrt, and wort, and mjri to oome, — 

On Thee alone doth all Existence hang. 

n. 

Aye, now, oould Nature's firm and Bolid power, — 

Whioh, all BUist&inmg, over now oreatee — 

Sink in some momeint back to thee : 

In that same hour, with wide and horrid mr^th. 

Would NothingTiesB devour the host of Suns, 

That transiemt ahme, and dnnk the wide-spread realm 

Of all eristing things ; yes, Time and e'en 

Eternity would sink witJxtn that hornd maw, 

Ajb Ooean dnnks a drophng of the rain. 



yiii. 

O MaasB der migemessnen Zeit I 
Dein Jetzt ist lanter Ewigkeit. 

Du Sonne bleibst im Mittag stehen. 
In gleicher Kraft. Dn gingst nie anf, 
Ehi (Jrund von aller Zeiten Ijauf ! 

Nie wirst dn jemals untergehen. 
An dir, dor da unwandBlbar 
Gott ewig igt, und ewig war, 

Aja dir allein h&ngt Allbestehen. 

rx. 

Ja wenn dea Wesens feste Krafl, 
Die allerhaltend ewig achaffl, 

In dir, Oott, jemals konnte sinken : 
Dann wlirde, bu derselben Stand', 
Mat gr&sslich aufgesperrtem Bchlund, 

Und ob jetzt Sonnonheere bhnken. 
Das Nichts, der Weaen-Heere Reich, 
Die Zieit und Ev.igksit zugleioK, 

80 wie das Meer ein Tropflein, trinken. 
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I. 

Thou Ocean-deep of God' a Eternity, 

Thou iho IVimoviil Bourcc of Time and Spa-co ; 

Sole Oround of rofujre from a worW of Btormfl 

Art T^ou : PorpotaisJ IVoaen tnofta Thou lu-t. 

The oAhoa of the Past aro but the Oorm 

Of vafit Futuntiee to Thoo. Than vi-h^t 

Is man, — the point wc call To-day, thr worm 

Horn yostor-mght, — when with Tl\j Ureatno&a weighed 

II. 

No I he IB more ih&n tKat brief por ♦ — ^To-day ; 

More than the worm bom yesU^r-nii^ht ; ajid may 

H imsolf compare with tiia.t Immonsity ! 

For when (k>d founded Plarth, and Ang^l choirs 

Proclaimed Hib praiae, — unseen and fondly wrapped 

In Bwaddhng pB.mient8 of pnmevai Time, 

A nddle to rnvRolf, I still was there, 

Allhcuf^h I oj 'lid not then ther-ewith rejoic^^, 

Nor B©c my ^rud establishing tho world. 



X. 

0 Meer von CJottes Ewigkeit ! 
UraJUir Quell von Welt und 7>eit I 

(rrund aJles Fliehns von Welt und Zeiten ! 
BoBtaud'ge Qogenw^rtigkeit ! 
Die Asche der V ergangenheit 

let dir ein Keim von Kiinftigkoit^n. "' 
Wais ist der Menpch, der Punkt von heut', 
iK^r Wurm, der sich Reit g-estem frcat, 

Gemossen gegen deine Vr'eiten ? 

II. 

N(Mn, er ist mehr ale Punkt von heut', ' 
AU Wurm, der sich Reit gtiet^m freut ; 

l)arf messen eich mit jencn Weiten. 
AIh (rott die Enie grundete, 
Ihn Kngx^llob verkiindete, 

Schon in den W^'mdeln grauor Zeiten, 
Mir fielbst em Rathsel, war ich da, 
Vy'enn ich gleich noch nirht jaivhxend &ah 

Durch Ihx! der Erde Griind berc ten. 
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And whra vt't many r thcnLsanH ttrnrs 

New h*''i'kv«'nl V howtn nppmr, ari'l aa a niHc 

\N (ini (Mil and old arc laid apidf* bv "rh(v ; — 

When nt.hor hmT-rmlj hofrle TnfMl.>\)y Thy haii<l, 

("iirn«> forth m fvor new v^in/sRitTido, 

^'(>t B«><im for I'v^T dnnng dtiranco madp> — 

Shall ,1 fUTnal Vx' a« "^Fhoa, and, n^bM 

In p-lorr, thn^ti^^h tho mtrmal ()cm.n deep, 

Shall cclchnvtc Thin(< everlasting Pnuxe 



III. 

I'nd wonn atirh einnt viel tAtif^cndinal 
Noch niMicr Huuincl n('<'re all' 

\'or dir wic rin Gewand vergehen ; 

(Tin andn^, (n-tt, durch deine Rand 
Dann t,rt4.en in dcu WeichHolBt,aad, 

Zn Bcheinhar cwi^-em {ionU'hen , 
Darin w<'rd' u h, ewij^ wie du, TTt'rr, 
Ihirv li aller Kwij/kcitcn Wsmt 

s'erkliirt dem ewig Lob t'rhohen. 



SONNETS 



VKjOU the LtHrRTY BHU,, 1846 



I. 

Jk.8I'h, thorf> in no timtip ftd doar lifi ihinf" 

\^ hirh Tuno hiui blaaoTi'd' rm hin fanplf> ftrrol! ; 
No wrc«alh8 ncir gTirlandfi we^ did ontiinno 

So fair a U-mpTeiof ro x&^i a soul ; 
llu'n* ever)' angtd set his knumph sftaJ, 

Wiftdorn of>TnmrK'<d with. iBtrmiiglh and ratiiont gT^<i 
In a HwtH't copy Hftavon tn rpvciai, 

Anil HtJimp j)erfectHin on a niort<al face : 
( )i)C(> on lh(> fjarth weri thou beforo men'R pjtis, 

'llmt could not half thy boa.ut(M)U8 bnj^htno&e seo, 
F/cn as the ernrnct cannot rvKwi thp ekios, 

Nor our weak orbs l<Kjk through immensity ; 
Once on the Earth wert thou — a living nhnne. 
Wherein conjoining dwelt — the G'X>d, the Ixjvely, the 
Divine. t^^^ »^ - - . _-.^£^ ^^''^ 

Oh thou gT«a.t Friend to all the sons of men, 

Who onc-e appoij-'d in b-umblest gTiiee below, 
Siu to rebuJte and break the captive's chain, 

To call thj brethren forth from want and woe, — 
Thee would 1 gmg. Tky Truth islutill the Light 

W hich gTudes Uie iiatioa»-|-gTopm^ on ih&ir way, 
Stunablmg aad fallmg in djteastroujs night, .. — 

Yet hoping everlfor the perfect day ; 
Yo8 I thou art still the Life; thou|art the Way 

The holiest know, — Light) 'Life, aad W^ay of Htjaren ! 
And they who di&are«t hope and }deep«Bt pray, 

Tod by the I^ght, Life/W^ay, which thou hast given. 
A.nd by thy Truth aspinng Imortals trust 
T^ uplift their famt and ble>eding brothera rescued from 
the duet. '_mm* ..^ 
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Ill, 

.1. 



I^AB JewuB, wor« thy upirit now on earth 

Wkero tboa hunt pray'd and Uiil'd a wcirld U) win, 
WhAt viiBt xde&s would Hudden nso Ui birth, 

WKftt stronp^ (indmvonrs 'ffjunul u'cr-rnast-cnn^ Sin ! 
Thy blest beaUtudca Oj^am Uiou'dst spriak , 

But with dwp-h<Mirt<''d wcmin that scorch likr- fin', 
Wouldst tiiou rt'buke tlio opprfRRurw of tlic wcjik . 

(>r, Luming thcnc** t<> Pn>phct« that apjiin', 
How wouldst thou choor the num who|t^)il to savis 

Their brothel's smarlmg 'noath a denpot'e n>d, 
To lift th<> Poor, the Fallen, and the Slave, 
And lea<l thorn all a]ivo to wcirahip (nxl 1 
Hig-otB wo'aldst thou rebuke* — that lalc Htjund, 
But send thy (job pel -fraught A postloB com^ucnng thixjo^h 
tho land. V ^ 7 ^ 

WeM Rotehury, Mojti. I' S. A. 



A SONNET FOR THE TIMES. 

(From the Ubarty BeLl, \ U\ ) 

Way-parer, pause ! for late there Bt<x)p'd and fell 
One of Earth's mig^htiost, loflieet mmdfi ;* anci now 
Stain'd and difihonour'd lios that ample V)row, 

W'Tierein the nations droam'd there slept a spell, 
To elay the ancient Fiend, who overthrew 

Connth, Athena, and wide-j^raspiu^ Ilome, 

With every stat-e where Freedom found a home, 
I^sg^g^'d down her altars, and her Prophets slew ! 

All vainly guz.od the Nation on that brow ; 
Vainly they aftk'd that kmgiy mmd for aid ; 
The new Lscanot Freedom's trust betrayed ! 

Go, passer-by I to men this warning t*ll : — 

Thfi Mightiest, IxjftieRt Miiid, scorning God's JuBtice, 
Fell. 



CHAHACTKH OF MR j.'RESrO'rr AS AN 

historTan. 



1 T}u' l!{j<h>n/ of th/' lun^^n of h crdinund anA ln^ihclla th/* 

J. llmU^ry of ih/' ( 'or^^vr■^lt of Mr:riro, iK/Ti (j Prrhmnnary 
\ u^r of tlw Anru-ni Mi'jrifan i\v\Ujiaium anui //i/i lAfe o/ 
ih' (\nupUTi>r^ I{fr)Ul)uL(> Ctrrlcn. By WlLLlAM II. PrES- 

an-T, kv., Ate. New York: 184^). 3 vols. Hvo. 
■ 5. lhjiU>ry of ilw (\yrui%L/'.»t of I'e-nt, inth a Preli/nviTUiry 
of ihf I 'iT^Jwiit'nm of th/' In-rd^. \\y Vr'iu.iAM \i 
riiKHCOTT, Ac, Ac. New York: lH47. 2 vols. Hvo. 

It vb now more than eleven years Rince our Rccomplished 
and (listmgnihhed ccjuntryman, Mr Prescott, appeared be- 
fore the world as ft writer of hifil-tjry. Within that period 
he lias sent forth three independent hj8t^)ncji.l works, which 
hav(s found a wide circle of readers m the New World and 
the Old. His works have been translated into all the 
t^iritrues of ?iiiroy>e, we think, which claim to be lang^xag■e8 
< * i l^irature ; they have won for the author a brilliant re- 
ni wn, which few men attain to in their lifetime ; few, even, 
afier their death. No Amencan author has re^ceived such 
distinction from abroad. The most eminent loamed 
Bocieti«8 of Eurtjpe have honoured them^selvos by wntmg 
his name among th(iir own distiugnished histonans. He 
has helped strengthen the common bond of all cmlized 
nations, by writing books which all nations can reiad. Yet 
while he has received tins attention and gained this re- 
nown, he b&8 not found hithert-o a philosophical cntic to 
mveBtigttte his works carefully, confess tiie m^ts which 
are there, to point out the defects, if such there be, and 
coolly announce the value of these writings. Mr Prescott 
has found eulognsts on either continent ; he has found, also, 
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ono cnt,ir, who fvdd.s to nfituuiiil bigotry 11h> Hjurit of n 
cockn(>y in liU^nituro ; whoso Htjind-pomt of cntuMHin ih the 
church of BowhoU ; a riiiui who (h'^Tadcs (he htfly caUiii^' 
of a critic by tfio pucnU) viuiiticH of tv htcrarv fop. The 
article wo refer to woukl hjvvi' diHg-nu-cxl uny )ouriui.l whu h 
prot.<ind(wl to common fainicKK. \Vt> often find articU's m 
tho minor joumalH of America, written m a htth- and nar- 
Tovf Hpint, but remember nothin{j; of the kind ho htth' us 
tho paper wo speak of in the Limdan. (^tu.rtrrlij lu rwrr. No. 
cxxvii., Art. 1. Wo have wait.e(l h)ng for Home one free 
from national prejudice to ctime, with enlarged views •>! 
tho ()"iU'of an historian, Kavinjj^ Hui table a.<'fpiainlance w..!' 
the philosophy of history, a competent knowl(Hlj.^(> of tlu 
subjects to bo treated of, and enoujj^h of the npirit of 
humanity, and c&rofully examine thes(> workn in all the 
light of modem philosophy. We have waited in vain ; 
and now, conscious of our own defects, knowing tluit every 
qualification above hinted may easily be denied us, we 
address ourselves to the work. 

Tho department of history docs not belong to our special 
study; it is, therefore, as a layman that we shall sjK^ik, 
not aspiring to pronounce the high cathedral judgment of 
a professor in that craft. The history, literature, and 
geneml development of tho Spanish nation fall still less 
within the special range of the writer of this article. We 
are students of history only in common with all men who 
love libei'al studies, and pursue history only in the pauses 
from other toils. However, the remarkable phenomena 
offered by the Spanish nation In the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries long ago attracted our attention and study. 
Still, it is with reluctance we -approach our task ; had any 
of the able men whose business it more properly is, girded 
himiself and applied to the work, we would have held our 
peace ; but in the silence of such we feel constrained to 
speak. 

Before we proceed to examine the works of Mr Prescott, 
let a word be said of the office and duty of an historian — 
to indicat,e the stand-point whence his books are to be 
looked npdti. The writer of Annals, or of Chronicles, is to 
record events in the order in which they occur ; ho is not 
an hist'irian, but a narrator; not an architect, but a 
lumberer, or stonecutter of history. It does not neces- 
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Hunlv Ixdong to hm Oklliiig- to oliihoralc Kin rTint.»>riftl b intd 
n regular fiiul complete work of art, wlucli rK/iH fiil'v anrl 
jihiloPophicall V ref)reHeTit the L'fc of the iiaf ion he (hwnl.eH. 

The biogTHpher is to gnve an idea of hiH liero, coriifileto 
in all itH parts, and jierfecl in (\iu \\ ; to allow how the 
world and tlu^ age with t.heir nianifold inlhu^nceH acted on 
tlie man, and tie on Iiih agi' and the world, and what they 
Jointly produced. It ih one thing U) wnte the MemoirH or 
Annuln of a mnii, an'! a matter (juitc djfT'prent io wnto hiH 
I>if('. Mr Lockhart lias collect.ed many rnemf)na]H (if Sir 
W iilter iScott, labononsly written annals, but the Life of 
Sir Walter he ban by ncj meauH wnttm. In telling what 
liin lien) Huffered, did, and waw, and how all was brought 
to j)a8H, the biographer niuRt be a critic also, and t-ell what 
luH hero ought to have bcM-n and have done. lience comew 
the deeper interest and th(; more inBtnictivc chanu'terof a 
true I'iogo-aphy ; M»<!moirH may entertain, but a J:JiogTJij)hy 
must inHtruct. 

The auualiHt of a nation or a man workfi rnainlv in an 
objective way, and bin own cliaracter appears only in the 
fifdectiou or omiHHion of events to record, in referring events 
to c^iUBCS, or in deducing conseqaoncee from caaseB sup- 
po!^ed to be in action. There is little which is personal in 
kiH work. On the other hand, the personality of the bio- 
grapher continually appears. The lumbert'r's clmract^r or 
the 8tonecutt<!r's does not report itself in the oak or tra- 
vertine of Saint Peter^s, while the genius of the architect 
confronts you as you gaze u]>on his colossal work. Now 
as the less cannot of itself comprehend the greater, bo a 
biographer cannot directly, and of himself, cx)mprehend a 
man nobler than himself. All the Oysters in the world 
would be incompetent to write the Life of a single Eagle. 
It is easy for a great man to understand the little man ; 
impossible to be dire>ctly comprehended thereby. It is not 
hard to understand the position of a city, the mutual rela- 
tion of its part-8, when we look down thereon from a high 
tower. Now while this is so, by the advance of mankind 
in a few centuries, it comes to pass that a iman of but com- 
mon abilities, having the culture of his age, may stand on 
a higher platform than the man of geniu' occupied a short 
time before. In this way the Biography of a great man, 
w liich none of bis contemporaries could undertaJse, because 
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lie f-'f far 1 ivi'ritin.nt"rf(l k('(iii ! i-( i iiich jmii-^iIi!i- 

tin'ii I if inikikfil itliilitN', iiiid 111 tmii' ti' null .>! (irili:uifN 
pdwrPH (i( 1 'I iiii 1 1 [I'll ri: I- 1 ' '11 . At t!i H Any it wi'ulil ii'it \'c 
yvr\ t\\i]\c\i}\. til tin i inm c'( iiniiit"nt tn ^^ntc ttic Life 'if 
Alcx/viidtT iir 111 ( Ki rli'ii..'i)/ii(', \ct ti<i inrniiH hd to 
timl Miir -A hi 1 I ( mill d.'. ju.'-tiif t'l Nup'ili'i'ii L.inl iiiui'ii 
wiiH ri|/ht Hi Irnviri)/ hiN " ii/itiic urnl iiiciiniry " " ti. fi ri'if/n 
luitmiiH an(i t<i :nui<' nwii ci hid t n' rncn ivftcr H'Tim' tiiin' ! >' 
jiahKcd tivfr." \N c arc fiif (nun thiiikm^^ I/'ini H(U'(iii s ■ 
^xfTcat (iH many iiicn cHtfCiii hirri, tnit hi hin licatti tlicri' unn 
nil tiian aiuiui^ Iiih ewn loiiiil r\ men, nr m rirfi(/n natmi.^, 

nUM't t^> tx' lllH |U(i^'l'. The f. .11( iWcrM nf .IfSUK Ci .!!( it I'll 

(>nl\- ti few scanty nicniunalu i if thr man, ami vnIiu 
ha\r mni'<' umlrrtakcn Ihh life an' pr'tHifs thai the wiirlil 
han nut caiii^xiit nj) with his thnUf/hth, iht i(h (Mrrimif-t nn'n 
nsrn hi)/li ciiiiu^i; tn cxiiniinr, tu cnt iri'-c, ami tn )'.;i!Lrr a 
R|)int sii ci iiiirnaniliti}/. Hut after all, iin a.(i\ H.m'e nf mun- 
kimi, nn cult ure, hi iwes cr nii e ami "xtcii'-ne, will i \ er 
cnnlile a HiiMu-h nr a Hiiine (m write the l.ife iif a .Ii '-ns 
or eyen a I'latn. ' wniild lu- hard, e\i ii n^w, tii timl a 
man, in Krif/land (ir (Hit df it, conij.etent tn ^riye us the 
liM^i-f-jiphy cf Sliaknjx'are, cN'en if lie had all that Annals 
ainl Meuiiiirs rni^ht furnish.. 

Ni)W an histdiian is to a natK'H what a Im ijrniphcr i-^ tn 
a man ; he is not a hare chronicler, t'.) mdite the fnenMurs 
cif a iiation and tickle hiH reader with a mere panorama of 
( yents. howeyer great and hnlliaiitly coloured, — events 
wliK h haye a c<innectioii of tune ami place, hut no n, can- 
ing, corriing from no rccogni/ed cause and lea^lmg to i:o 
c'lincliiHion ; he is to giye us the nation's life, --its outer 
life m the ciN-il, mil it.a.ry , and cornrm rcial t ransa.ct ion s ; 
itx inniT life in the thought and fi-chng of the j'cople. If 
the historian undert.ake the entire history of a nhtion that 
Las coinplettni itn career of existence, then he must de- 
Bcnbe the e<iuntry as it v.. is when the jn'ople first appeared 
t<i take j)OHBession thereof, and point out the successni- 
changes which they effected therein ; the geogniphical 
pohitUjii cif the c(juntrv, its natural features — its waters, 
mountains, plainH, itn soil, climate, and productions-- all 
are miport.ant elements which help modify the (liaracter 
of tlie nation. Tlie hibtonan is tu tell of the ongin of the 
pco{)le, of their riHc, their decline, their fall and end ; to 
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'W th('\- acti'il (in t hi' wnrlii , aiul the world on thmn, 
\N Imt wuH iniitiiallv ^ivti ari'l roroivod. "^Plio caoflcs 
\hIi1(1i Hilsaiici'ci (ir ri't "irdi-ii thi' n/vt.ion an^ U) \>o ftouf^ht, 
Mini tlii'ir (u tiiiii rx|iiam"(l Hn ih t^> inquire wha.t B<'iiti- 
ini'i.th liiid ulcii..-* [irrvailcd in th(> nivtuin , whcnro they 
caiii'', fr"iii wilh-nt the jx-npli' nr fnini within, hdw they 
^•-Mt . ri/Hii i/.cii , aini with ivhat rcHult. Hence, not merely 
iiri' ill'' ( \\ il (ui'l iniliturv t nmsiut n in h (<i l^e lookfvl aft.-i'r, 
hi)! pin!' .fophv which pr'-vailn m the nati^m ih to h(* 

u-c'it/iitif.l )4i,il li ;mi 111 rued (if; f.lie lit^'nitnn', lawn, and 
n li),'iiiii. Thr hiNtdruir: is t-o d(>wcrihe the indiintnal O't)- 
d 1 1 1. Ill I 'f t ill- pci iplc, — the Ht^tt^' (if a^ncukure, rornrnen^', 
mi l the iirl'- tiiitli tlif useful and ihe Ixiautiful ; t^ i in- 
f.inii ic. iif the iiicHiis (if internal coinmuniralKin, oft.he m- 
t(T(i ii;r'-(' v.ith dther nat w ins - - nnlit.ary , eornrncnnal, litor- 
Hr\-, "P rd i)."i 'UH. He must tell of tlie social ntjit.e ;if tho 
j. 11 [lie, the ri lati'in (if the culiivat-cr Ui the roiI, the rela- 
tidii cf cl)i>- t(i ( laKs. It ih irrip( irt^irit t-o know how th(> 
re\eiiiicK lit' the htut.e h re n'.iH(>d , hriw the t-aicH are levied 
— <in person or proper'\', directh' or mdircctlv; in what 
ni.anruT {\\r\ are c( illcM-tcnl, and how a particular tAX affi^ctfi 
tlie wtdfnre of the jxMiple. The wnt<'r of a natKin's life 
must liMik at the wh(/le jieople, not inerel v at an v one rlasH, 
nohie or plchcian, and rnuHt ^ve th(> n«'t n^Rtilt of their 
eritiH' a^'tion, 8o that at the end of hiK book we ran Ray : 
" Tins {>eot)le h'ui such sentiments and idnaH, wh)ch led to 
this an(l the other deeds and in«t itutions, which have lun-n 
attended hv such and ruch results; they abided thi8 or that 
t^i the g-eneral achievement of the human race." 

N'(jw in "he hist^nrv' of (wh nation there are somo emi- 
nent men, in whdrn the nyunt of th(^ nation seiems to cul- 
mmati^— either hociiui^e thev are mon^ the nation than thfi 
natKiii iH itself, or hocaurte hv their eminent power they 
constrain the nation to take the fo'in of these individuals ; 
8uch men are to be diKtinctlv ptudied and lairefuilv ixpr- 
traved ; for wiiile embodvmy the nation's g-enius they are 
an epitome of itfi hist,orv'. In a first survey, we know a na- 
tion best bv its groat men, as a country by it.s mountains 
and its plains, its waters and its shores, — by its great 
charfut-f'rs. Still, while these eminent men are U^ be put 
in the foreg-round of the picture, the humblest class is by 
no means to be negle-ct^'d. In the family of man there are 
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oltior and yi>unp'<'r ImithrrH, it \t* ik |>'><.r h;"l'>rv \\\.. h 

n«g"l.(VT<.8 (MthiT clflktMS. A f«W f'?u t.H fr<iin i'tW rvcn (lav 'm 

(jf {Aho ri.('n'iift.n t , tho Kl/i%r>, the jwjtrtiint, t K<> ;;.>c L..ir ■, 
arc (ifttTO wiirth more, n» ki^^is nf t.hi- Jiiiich, tli.'ui '\ > !ia[);/t 
which n4A.t.«''H the intn^'Tics u( a nnirtiiT, (h'"i|,^';i tJi' Kc 5\ri' 
n<.>(i Ui be ()v<'rl( K)k iw! . ft in wrll (.1 knew whnl ^• n^"' th" 
fWMiaitnt Bun),^ , what r)rH\<*n'i hi' jirikvi'd . wliut fi-"! ln' nl4' , 
wbist tools ho WF'xu^ht with , what tax hi' juvxi , w hi' 
BUxkci c^>i I tO'd with ihc , h iw h<* wj».M hri :i(/hl t- ' war, 
and whi!i.t w(«&.j>i>nH antKwl him fir th(> fi^'ht It ih n ^t \ it'.- 
itnporinunl to know wh<*th(T ( rtniiTal Hrnjik [Mi.t<' ri ui rii;i,ri<ii i 
un the nji^ht <.>r the left , whether h*' chiir^^fd iijihill r 
downhill , whothifT hp rcwlc a hn^'^'t chest 1, u t f; ■-.<• . r i» 
dj»j)plo gmv, ri<)r wh','thf'r he (lisnxxintcti h\' : :, hrvak- 
in^ of hiB »atjdl(i- girth or tho Htnrnhlin|/ of hie l><-a.ht. Mn' 
li IB irapo riant U> krunv whethi'r the Holdicr^ were fioi 1 'U 1 n 1 
well or ill, and who(,h(*r lh«*y caiii<' voluntAnl-T' t(i thf war, 
and fouj^ht m battle with 1^ will, or were hriiug-ht »<■ the co;,- 
Hict ag-tt.ini<t their owti rotiRcut, not much ojinng which kkIi" 
was vict*)noQii. 

In t<'Uinf/ what has bo'en, the hi8t-onan is aluo to tell 
what ou^ht t-o be, for he vi U) pans jndgTiie.n! on events, 
and try couiiHels by their oaunes first and their coi,ne(|ucn'~f « 
not leHR. When ail these thinj^fs ai^ told, hi^t^n' cea-sr s 
to be a mere panorama of event« having no unity l)iit time 
fiJid place ; it be>come8 philosophy ttiaching by experience, 
and hae a profound mesanirg and awakens a di^ep mt^'ret-t, 
while it tells the lessons of the jiast for the warning of the 
present and ixliScation of the futurtv A nation ih but a 
lung'ie famdy of the human race, and the hiHt<ir-.an should 
remember that there is a life of the race, not less thai, of 
the several nations and each special man. 

If the historian takes a hraitod penod of the life of anv 
country for hie theme, then it 18 a eingle chapt^T of the na- 
tion's story oat he writes. He ought to show, by way of 
introduction, what the nation h^e done beforehH.nd ; itP con- 
dition, material and BpiniaaJ, the stAte of its fort^if^i rela- 
Ltona, and at home the ptate of industry, letters, law, 
philosophy, morab, and rehgnon. After showing the na- 
tion's condition at starting, lie is to tell what was accxim- 
phshed in the penod under erajrunatum ; how it wap done, 
and with what result at home and abroad. The philosophy 
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(if hiHt.<irv \H ' f miTc irnjxirt/tni'O thftji iho fiw'tfl (vf hisUnry ; 
imli'WMi, KAVi' t<i tilt' ant!<|uan', who him ft dimntn-ost^Ndlovo 
th<T<N.f, thu'Y fv,~;> cf litlU' vnJu*" oiopy)t ftfl the;'' m*i furlh that 

New lh(> Ruiijiv-t ivc cKft.nu-t.oT of twn hiBt/inan cnntirniftUy 
hpp<^arH, ('(ill urH hiH narrntivo, and affect" thojudgm("nt ho 
pftHbrs (III men riii(i things. You 9f>e the mark of tho ton- 
Hurr in n hi«(.<'rY' w ntf^'n I v n iost trr a monk ; hjt, Btntnd- 
ini.' jxMiit iK (-< inirm iri! V the hfMlry of hiB panfih ohurrh. A 
ociirtH-r, i\ triHfT ah<iut thf> oonrt of Qnoon Eliml>©th, has 
his (ipinum of events, of Lheir ca.u»08 and their ooniw?- 
(1 ueiKN'H ; H (-ool (vnd wmc pohtiman jTidg'0>8 m his wny ; and 
the ph.ili •H( "jiheT", ii" ilhcr ft pnnat, nor coyriier, nor jvi a 
pMiii u-uui, w nt 111^ in cilh^ir ft.«p, cnaos to ooncln.aK>nB ciilTer- 
eiit fmrn M thn-e. A man'n philosophioa.!, politicid, moral, 
ftnd n lij/noUH rrr^f^ti will Rppp<ar in thf history ho wnt'^. M. 
dc Potter and I>r Neander find very difforpnt thjnjTS in the 
early ag-en of tlip Chnfitian Chamh ; a Cathtilic ana & }Vo- 
t(>f-tAnt iliHt^'iry <<( Hpnry the Rig-hth would he unlike. Mr 
Bancroft wnt -h the hint^^ry of Amenca from the Btond-point 
(if idoal d(>rr (KTB/-y, and, riewod from that point, things oro 
not what th('v ee-em i^o be when lo<^kod at from any actual 
annlocrary. Huni(>, (hbbon, Mackintosh, and Schiosser, 
SiRradndi, Mieheiet, and Macaulay, oU diaplav their own 
charactor m wntmg their several works, llaine eanjoot 
comprehend a Funtan, nor Gibboti a " Prrmitire Chris- 
tian ; " Saint 8iraon 8e>ofi httle in Fenelon but a disap- 
pomU'd courtier, «ind in William I'enn Mr Bancroft finds an 
ideal Democi-at. 

A man cannot roniprohend what wholly tranaoendfi himself, 
{"(luld a Cherokee write the h iBtory of Greece ? A Mexican, 
with the averagv^^ culture of his nation, woold make a sorry 
fig-ure in deliu6>atin^ the character of New- Bng-land. If the 
hi!«t<jnan be a strong man, his work roflecta me own oha- 
rtu t^r ; if that be boldly marked, then it oontmnally &p- 
pearH — the one thing that is prominent throng-hoot kia 
wfjrk. In the Life and Ijetters of Cromwell we g«t a truer 
picture of the author than of the Protector. The same 
fifTun' appoars in the French Berolution, and all his his- 
toncal composition appears but the grand fabling of Mr 
("arlyle. But if the hibtonan is a weak mac, a thing that 
may happen, more roc<:'ptivo than impressive, then he re- 
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fiecta the average charaotor of Ina acGuaint«.ncp, iho cirrl<- 
of hviag ttifm he moves in, or of tho dt partod men who»o 
book-B be miulB. 8uoh an histonan makes b particular oouii- 
try his eponal Btudj, but can pass thereon wit,h onlj th»^ 
g'Onoral jud^mmit of his claas. This is trun of all similar 
men : t.ho water m the I'lpe nsoa a« high as in lh(> fi>unUi.in, 
capillary atti"action aiding what fnction hiuiUtn«d , vm 
know beforekand what an nvurag-o pa-rtv-rnan will tlin-L t f 
any national meaaurti, bc^ictvusc his " l\iought " dowt m^; 
represoui any mdividual action nf his ('V» n,\uil t,h«< g* -n! 
average of his class. So it la with an uriliniir^ l UTgvrnan , 
hiB (jpmion 16 not individual but proft^sHiunal. A strung 
man roust havp his own style, his dwn rm-de <»f ski^^-hmg 
tho outline, filling up tho dt'tails, and cciUuinng Ins jncturt' , 
if he have a mannerism, it must be orio th<i>t is his ow n^ 
growing out of himeelf, and not merely <in him, wlulc in all 
this th<' small man repreBfrnts only the charac ter of Ihh 
class . even his style, his fi.g^ln^8 of spooch, will have n 
family mark on them ; bie mannensm will not b« di'toct^^l 
at first, because it is that of all his fncnds, iN-rhape it 
would make little difference whether Michai-l Angelu was 
bom and bred amid the rugged Alps or in the loveliest 
garden of \ alombrosa--hi8 gemue seeming superior t^i 
circ^umstanoes ; but with an artist who has little i^ngmal 
and creative power, looal pecuiianties affect hia style and 
appear in all rus works. 

Now within 8 thousand years a great change has come 
over the spmt of history. The histonml writings of Vener- 
able Bede and of Louis Blanc, the Syenthim it y sU)-n-<ile of 
ViQoencius Bellovaoensis, bo eag'erly pnpU>d once and 
scattered all over Europe, and the work of Mr Macaular, 
bear marks of their respective agm, and are monumocts 
which attest the progress of m&nkmd in the historic art. 

In tht, middle ag-es Chjvalry prevailed : a great respect 
was felt for oertain prescribed rulea ; a gT~eat veneration 
for ceTiiam eminent persons. Those rules were not always 
or necessarily rales of nature, but only of convention ; nor 
were the persons always or necessarily those most meet 
for respect, but men accidentally eminent oflener than 
marked for any substantial and personal exc-ellence. The 
Bpinl of chivalry appears in the writers of that time, — m 
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the song and iho roma.DOC, in hiatory and »iinalp, in 
luimihoh, and m prajors and cnxvlB, LitLlo inUmwl in 
taken ila t.ho poi'plo, only fur their cJuefB ; bttle concmm is 
fell by ffTtmt men for industry, commorro, art , much fur 
aruiH. rnrnopt^niture ns tended from law into litoraturti ; 
history was that of elder brothor*, and men acif.) don tall v 
Bininont aewmed to monupoUz.0 diHtinction m letters, and 
to hf^ld posResfiion of history by pcrp^jtual ontiOjl. Hiht/ory 
was anistoc ratic ; i-ank alone was respected, and iL was 
thouf^ht then' were but ». ftfw hundrod pertvona in tiie 
world wortii wntinjj; of, or c&riDg for ; the mass woro 
thouf/ht only the Rand on wbich the mi^i;'hty waikcni, and 
useful cnlv for that end; their hvea weir© vulgur lives, 
their blood was puddle blood, and their dtiatha were vul- 
gTir d oaths. 

Of Ute yoar^ a very difTomit spirit has appearcKl , alowly 
has it ansori, very slow, but, il lu r<Md and visible,— the 
spirit of humanity. Thia manifestB itself in a respect for 
certain rules, V>nt they must bo laws rf nature — rules of 
justice and truth ; and in respect for all mankind. Arran 
yield not Ui the g-own only, but to the frock ; and the 
aproned smith with hia creative hand beckons destructive 
soldiers to an humbler Beat, aud they beu-in with »hAme ic> 
take the lower place, not always to be allowed them. 'Wi» 
spirit of humanity' apptiars in l«gT.siation, where we will 
not now follow it ; — V)ut it appears also in hterature. 
Therein pniinog-emtnre is &Dohehed ; the entail is broken ; 
the monopoly at an end ; the elder sons are not neglected, 
but the younger brothers Str? also broug-ht into notice. 
In history, as in t.rade, the course is open to talent. His- 
tory is becoming democratic. The life of the pefiple i8 
looked after ; men wnte of the ground whereon the mig^hty 
walk. While the coins, the chi^-ters, and the capitulanea 
— which are the monuments of kmgi* — -are carefully eoug-ht 
after, men look also f^r the song-s, the legends, the ballads, 
which are the medals of the people, stamped with their 
imag'e and superscription, and in thes*^ fine matenalB for 
the biography of a nation. The manners and customs of 
the great mass of men are now investigated, and civil and 
mihtary traasactions are thought no long-er the one thing 
most needfuJ to record. This spirit of humanity consti- 



tu;.*"^ tlic chfinii in thi> wnlirij^R of Nii'!,iihr, '^rhl,,'. o,o,r, 
S.siTv in.1i, Mi,-h<'!i't, llfinrn ift , ('rr.t^', M(v.-.(riluv, t In' ^-'■'"''"^t- 
<^>-t h'.Atiinann of tfic niuT*' ; thi'v wnt.c lo fhi' n.f.<Tti8r of 
m)iiik:nil The ftt)'»cni-o of (hiw npint if* n Ht\,>{ t\rU-r[ in tho 
wTiLinj^v <if Mr ('nrlvlo .- -}iimA''lf fk j^'-iant, hn v,nt''S h ;'- 
Ufr\- in tho intorf-'-t mhIv "f i^mntn 

"f (vn hiHt..inan cf i.ur iHti>"< \Vr> hH\-i' »» n,.'ht to iriMivf 
t.'ia^ hi' nKftli ^•ivc US f.lii' phi ilowopli \' of hi<N'r\-, niui n-port 
thi' l(>nsonn th<'n^«if, a« well an n^i'^ipl ihf fuofi Hn rniisf 
kKhh' thf ppmf of hiirnanitv whioh hrt'ins t-o pn -luir !.ho 
, l»o rnu'^t rio? writ^' in tho irit<T- st ..f (Iuns, \,n\ < .f 
irmnkin-l. — m thi' int/'n'nt of rvivtnml r ^-lit ami pistieo, 
So!Ti('t 1 mc'^, howcv rr , a mar) rriftv ho o x. m 1 f't m 1/ tho 
phil .s. .pli \- of history ; ;io one could cxp'" t it of a 'iSirk ; 
if a iiuKsian won' to wnt^' th<' yunt.<irv of h nvnf"*', it. would 
l>i' easy 1,0 fi-.Tf^ivf h.irn iflif wpofoin t hr intcroht o('tyranfA. 
Hut when a man of New - Kru^land u tuii-rt ak < t.o wnt<> a 
hif^t^irv, there ih Ii^ks pxrus(> if hit< ho,il( ^h'^u'ii wanting 
m [ihilo*. ipliv and in humanity ; li'ss iniTit if it abotind 
thcn'wit h. 

Mr l'rf>8rott ha« FK^Un-tod for hm thrrnc one of the mopt 
irrijxirtAnf ncnivda of hiNt.orv — from tin- rniddl(> of tho fif- 
t^-cnth to tnf» mi(idl(' of thr- Kixt^n-nth c-<'ntnr\'. Tho {hr(^ 
jrr'<Ht.«-'st pycnts of rtiocicrn timoft took yilaro dunn^ that 
piTiod ■ tlic art of pnntiTi)^ vpjw> invfrnt^'d, Arru'rira dip- 
covcn-d, thr> l'rot.PiJtiint iU'forrnatic in wa/^ hc^un. It wr,8 a 
j>pno(,i of int.pnf*o 'iif(> an(i vanouf^ aotivitv, m forms not 
easily und<>r8tood at thi8 dar. 'I'hc n-vival of lott^-rs was 
^"jirtg forward ; the rhi^f^ir mcxlo'i* df ( Jn^occ ,ind H^.nicwere 
ftudiod ari«'w , thf revival, also, of art ; I-ionarrio da Vmn, 
f*ielr() IVnignno, Micha^d Anp^-elo, K.apha/'l, were a/^hifvinj^ 
theiK mirHT.ieH of artistic skill. Science hei^an anew ; new 
idoas 8(xim«>d t-o (iawn upon mankind ; modern lit-eraturf) 
receivo.d a frftgh impulsp. ^lle rew thought pr^'sontly re- 
porte.d itsrlf in all departtnent-R of life. Navit^tjon waa 
irnpr»)veid ; commerce ext^udrnl ; a new world was diB.- 
covcrtMi, and, baited bv the hojfe of g-old or dnven by dis- 
content and rostleas love of rhAUj^e, imy>ftl!(Mi bv desire 
new things or conetraine><l by c-onnrienr^, tho Old World 
roHo an(i y)our?Hi itself on a new continent, and with new 
ideaH to found empires mightier than the old. In Kun^'po 
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n n'\ I iliit.K m a<l vrvm^'d with thr 8t.t>[)H of an mrthquako. 
Tlir H cpcuIms.- pill;tn< (ifftiithfintv wftnt ahalroa ; tiio sorf roRO 
a^fuiiiHt hiH loni , Lho ^rx^t barcmfi OTorvTThfm> wif>rw loRinj^ 
t.h(Mr jKiwnr ; the ^rrcjat kji^ii <x>«B(»Uciatinf^ thoiT r».at.hont> . 
h"<Mi(lal uist iliit.u inn rr"'.(''fi with tliP U)ssin^ of tho gixmnd, 
(vnd r<'il — t* 1 ri>M' no rri'iro. Jt wa* tho ape of tho Modici, 
of M Jtrh uiNc.lli , iwnd of Srivommiia ; r)f KriuimuB and Oopor- 
ni<~r- ; of.lt.hn Wc^bcI, }i<nirhhn, S<-Alij^rr, and Agnooia ; 
Lutlnr ft.r.(i Ixiv ^ln Ijvf^d in tii/U tirrf. Tho ninf<y fivo 
tlioHo.s wen' p<iHt.(*d on the church (ioor ; the UUny,~i wiub 
wntU-n. Thort) wxw ( hovahor P** yard and (JonHalvo "the 
(r^^a;. ( aptain ; " ("aRiinal Xiinonos, an(i ColumbuR. Two 
j^rrcnt wcrkHrriark thiH |K'n(«l, — ono, tho pptabhRhmont of 
national unity of action in tltie [i^^t monarohieis of Kiiropo, 
the kin^ ronquonnp iho nohloa ; the ot,hor tho .pTt«at in- 
snrTo>( in of mind and conaricnco ag^nst arbitrary jKiwor 
m tlw »( ho<il, tho Btjvto, the churrh, — -an vnsarroctjon which 
logiiitiH of mo■dln•^1fU wholam, no armies, and no Counrds 
of iiaHil anii of Trtint c^uld prevent or long hinder from its 
work . 

Writing of this ago, Mr PrtM-jsott takes for his chiof thome 
uno of tho most prommont nations of the world. Kpain, 
howovor, wfV8 nover prormnent for thought ; no id<m wol- 
cornod bv other natioixB WTas ever bom or fostered m her 
Lap ; ftho bias no gT-oat philosophei — not one who has made 
a mark on the world ; no great poet known to all nations; 
not a 8ingl(< orator, eoclmiastic or poiiLioal ; she hafl 
betiri mother txi few gri^at names in science, arts, or liter- 
atunv Ln oommorce, V'onioe and Genoa long before Spain, 
England and Holland at a l»'/>r dat<', have far out-travellwl 
her. Even in arms, Rave the bnef glory shed thero>on by 
the (iroat C-aptam, Hpam ha* not be>en distingnished ; 
surely not as France, England, and even the Iaiw C.'oan- 
tnes. Hut her geographical position is an important one 
— between the Atlantic and tbo Mediterranean. At the 
time in (question her population was great, perhaps noaHy 
twice that of Englafid. and she plaved an important part m 
the afEairs of Europe, wfclle England had Httle to do with 
the continent. Bptun waa c<jnn<p<;tod with the Arabs, for 
»om(- cnntunee the most civilrzo,d people m Enrop© ; henc« 
&ho Clime m contact with industry, skill, and riches, with 
letten* iind with art, and enjoyed opportunities denied to 
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all iho othor rvalumH of Kunipc Fur hf»r RuhHoqiicnt riiiik 
atnunu; iu).tuin8., Spain ib \nil»>ht-0(l W) two nvmls, which, 
thcj aid rui{ oomf^ fr\)rn thti ^<'nuiH of tho {Kviplc, rn«v b«' 
oallrd acculontiil. (hifi wa,H th*< oonnort.n m wit.}; '.Ur h.uiHt' 
of Anstna, ihh singular cmMnifltai.iioe whi("}\ pljvivl the 
iinit^-xl rrtiWTiH nf (/(u<tiln and Ami^on >in ihc H>\rn»' hen-d 
which borv iho inipcnivl diadcin of *i»^rTnariv 'I^hiH nn < i- 
d(nit ^tvc ji luntro t.(> Sj>ain m ihf' a(^» of l'harW>n th.e F'lHh 
and fiucct»fini If. Hut the cit.hrr cjhih**, fcc iin^'lv iiuin- 
acridt'tiUd , ll^u^ ^ivcn Spain ft phwc in hint-orv which nnUiin^ 
(iU*' tMuld hAvr'd<int> the fiu i Ihni when t.hc ( rciu x-kc tuivi- 
^(<ir firnt, croHwed ihc Allanf.ic, the Spanihh tla}/ wjuh lit hiH 
nuiht howl. 

Mr IVt'Kcott wnt.<>K (if Spain at her moHt irripdrtJint 
P<tiik1, aU t,h«' tunc when t.hc two nidnarchicH nf ('lu^tilc 
rind Arrti^dii w('n> lilcnt iiitw <inc ; whi-n l\\f M<"irH wen' 
(•( iiKpicprd and cxjK'llcd, the 1 ii ipi 1 Ki Li i ;n (iHt.uhh.shcfl ; the 
JcwH driven out , th«' old law8 rovmiMi , h new world dis- 
covi'pod, ronijijiTiHl, Hctl.lod, its natioiiH put to nliivfrv, 
Chrihtiaiit V , or doath ; nn aj^c wlicn Nc^to Slavery, 
Christianity, and tht- I iKiuiKition first viN.it.(>d thin wr'ntrm 
World. Ni>t only lutn ttic hiwt^inan a j^oat a^'-j' to d,(>- 
linoat^' anvl great ovt'nts t^i doal with, — -a new rontincnt t.o 
descnhf, a new ra<.X' U) rcfXiPt on, their orif^n, chany'tfr, 
langna^-e, literature, art, mannerw, and ndig-ion, -hut, to 
enliven liis picture, he has grmt men to portray. We 
will not KjKiak of Feniiaand, Isabella, and CharloK thi> 
Fifth, wh(j paHH often before us m km^^lv ^^riindeur , but 
there are (ronsalvo, Ximeaos, aiul C(dumbu8, here are 
C/ort(^8 and Piaarro. 

Few historians have had an ape so noble to descnbe ; a 
iheme so nch in events, in idoas, and in rnon ; an oppor- 
tunity so fortunate U.) j.>re>sent the lessons of hmtory to 
ag'os yet to come. '^The author haa this further axlvanUij/T' : 
be lives far enough from tho ag'e he vrntes of to be beyond 
its bigotry and its rag-e. The noises of a city hardly 
reiaoh the top of a steeple ; all the (iin of battle la hushed 
and 8tdl far below the top of Mont Blanc ; and so m a 
few years the passions, the heat, the duet, the rage and 
noises of kings and nations are all silenced and lost ui the 
immeasarable stillness which settUis down upon the past. 
If the thicker paoses from his busy thought, and after a 
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Vfiar (ir bo n'timiR t.hithor ivj^mn, hiiw clcftr it all hc^coinr's ( 
S(i iH il witii mankind . t.ho pmlilcrnH of fliHt a^rt' arc no 
})n 'lilcrrui now , what roiild n(/( thrn be Hfttlod with all 
ihi' noiMc <if !)ariiamont.M and of arrnw, in th<> an.<'r-Hi]»*nr'<' 
i f mankind ruifl ^ot it.H Rolutum. \ cf Mr I'n»ni-iit{ doos 
not live HO far fmm ihn tiin(> he t.rriAtjA of that ^cniuM alon(> 
]u\^ [Miwcr t^i recall ihc ffvdj-d imag'OH (hfriMif, t^i diKfjuict 
and hnnf^ it up aj^un U) life. \ (>t he livos ho remote that 
he can jud^^) roun»«dH hy their coriKtHiuenceP ati culmIy ftfl 
hv their (-»»U(+o , ran )ud^(> theories, Ihwk, inhtitnt.ionH, and 

f^^real men hy the innuenre they have had on tlie world, - 
IV tlieir f*("a! and sigTLal mark. In nxlilition t-<i tliefte 
ikdvanta^ew, he lives in a land when* there i« no cenndr- 
kIii[) of tlie nn''K« , when* the hodv ih fre.e, and the mind 
fnM', and tn<« (-onn.rience fn'^e to him wh(» will. Hih 
|)oHition and hiH theme are both ern lable ; jfivm^ an hift- 
tonan of the ^^lat^^st jrenius wc^pe for all lu»* powers. 

To jiidg-e only fmm hiH wntin^H, Mr Presoott us evi- 
dently R man with a rerUun nioeneKS of lit^'rary rultuni 
not very common in America; of a CArrful if nut exjU't 
KchoUxKhip m t.h(> lanfjTiafr''H and litoraturt* of Italy and 
Spain. Perhaps ho cannot hofiKt a very wid(> a<(}uaint- 
ance with literalnre, ancient or modem, but is (jft^'n nice 
and Bometimo>8 cnticAl in his l(-amin)^. lie is ono of t,h(! 
few Amencans not oppre'SRed by the R/'.» arujuittti iL>m- , 
who tlevot* themselvOH to lit-eraturo ; t^i a life of wtudy and 
the Belf-(ienial it demands m all countries, and eminently 
here, where is no lit-orary claRS U) animat.e the weary man. 
HiH (juot,ationH indicat-<.i a wealthy hbrar)' - his own foi'tuno 
enabling; him to procure books which are rar<' even in 
Spain itself. Where pnnt-fMl books fail, manu.scnptn, alno, 
have Vxien diligently souf^ht. He wnt.<^8 in a mild and 
amiable epiint : if he differ from other hiHtonans, he 
empties no vials of wrath upon their htwls. He always 
hhows himself a g-entleman of letters, treatin)[( hiH com- 
panions with agreeable manners and c^iurUisy the most 
amiable. Few lines in the&e volumes apy.-ear marke<i with 
any aspenty, or dictate in any sourne.&B of tenij)er. 
These few we shiLll pass upon in their place. 

Within loss than thirteen vuars eight volumes liave ap- 
peartvi from his hwid ; the first evndently the work of 
many years, bat the Last five volumes reveal a diligence 
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and ability to work not common amon^Ht tho ftw litorary 
g^ntlnraeu of Amenca. Labour under diHadvtinUij^OH af- 
ways commands admimtion. How many have read with 
throbbing heart tho liveH of men purauinf^ " knowlodj^e 
under dimcultioH ;" yet such men often hmi one advantage 
which no wealth coald give, no collogOH and guidance of 
accomplished men sopply — an able intellect and the un- 
conquerablo will : but Mr ProRcott luis pursned bin la- 
bours under woll-known diffacultioF, which might make tho 
BtouteKt quail. Tlieae tliingn conjldored, no fair maxi can 
fail to honour the accomplinhed author, and to rejoice in 
the laurels so beautifully won and worn with modesty and 
grace. 

After this long preamble, lot us now examine the throe 
works before us, and see how tho author has done the 
high duties of an historiim. IVoating of this great 
theme, wo shall Rpe}d£ of the throe works in their chrono- 
logical order, and examine in tuna the History of Spain, of 
Mexico, and of Peru, in each case speaking of the substance 
of the work, first in details, then as a whole — and next of 
its form. The remainder of this article wiU be devoted 
to the History of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

T'^ understand what was done by Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, we must know what had been achieved before their 
time, — mast take the national account of stock. This Mr 
Prescott undertakes in his Introduction (Vol. I. pp. xxix. 
— cxxiv.), but he fails to render an adequate account of 
the condation of Castile and Arragon, and of course it is 
not easy for the reader to appreciate tho changes tliat 
Fubsequently were made therein. 

To be a little more specific : his account of tho con- 
dition of the law is meagre emd inadequate ; the history 
of the reform and codification of laws poor and hardly 
intelligible (Port I. Ch. vi., , and though he returns upon 
the theme in the general account of the administration of 
Ferdirand and Isabella (Part II. Ch. sxvi.), stiU it is not 
well and adequately done. What he Bays of the Cortes of 
Castile and that of Arragon does not give one a clear idea 
of the actual condition and power of those bodies. He 
does not tell tie by whom and how the members were 
chosen to their office ; how long they held it, and on what 
condition. The reader wonders at the meagreness of this 
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important portion of the work, tispecially when tmoh ma- 
torialti lay nwuly boforc hxti hjfvn(l». After all., wo find a 
nioro (xjinploto and iutclligibh^ atcount of tho ooustitution, 
of the l&vfB, and of tho admaniHtration of justioo in the brief 
chAptor of Mr liallam'a work thiui in thia elaborate hi&- 
tcjry. Nay, the work of Mr Duiihn'>ij, written for the 
Cabinet OyrkqHJcdia, written apparently m ho^te, and not 
alwayn in gx)od temper^ — giv©H a far better account of that 
matt^T than Mr PrcHcott. This ia a RoriouH defect, and 
one not to be anticipated in an historian who in this 
country undertAkes to describe to us tho ancient adminis- 
tration of a foreign land. With a sigh the student re- 
members the masterly chapter of Gibbon which treats of 
tho ad,rnini strati on oi juutioo and of the Roman law, a 
chapter which made a new era in the study of tho subject 
itself, and longs for some one to guide him in this d.ifficult 
and crooked path. With the exception of the Code of the 
Vidigoihe, the F^un o Juzgo, and the Sieie Fartidas, works 
of Spanish law, or treating thereof, are in but few hxuide : 
Marma, Zuaznavar, 8Ln4 Gaxcia de la Madrid can be but 
little known in England or Ajnfirica ; for information the 
general scholar must here depend on the historian ; con- 
sidering the important place that Spanish legislation has 
held, the wide roach of the Spanish dominion on both 
continents, it was particularly needful to have in this work 
a clear, thorough, and masterly digest of this subject. 

In speaking of the revenue of the kingdom, Mr Pres- 
cott does not inform us how it was collected, nor from 
what sources. (Introduction, Sect. L and ii. and P*art I. 
Ch. VI.) We are told that the king had hie royal de- 
mesnes, that on some occasions one-hfth of the spoik of 
war belonged to him, and it appe&i-s that a certain pro- 
portion of the proceeds of the mines was his — but there is 
no systematic or methodical account of tho revenaes. 
True, he tells us that Isabella obtains mone^ by mort- 
g'aging her real estate and pawning her personal property 
(Part 1. Ch. nv.) ; afterwards it appears, accidentally, 
that two-ninths of the tithes, Terdas, formed a part of the 
royal income. (Fart U. CL i. p. 283.) We are told 
that the revenues increased thirty-fold during this ad- 
ministration. (Part II. Ch. xxn. p. 484.) It is men- 
tioned as a proof of sagacity in the ruler and of the wel- 
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faro of the people- — but wo are not told wbonro th(>v were 
denvc^i, and it appears that \n 1504 the Rinj^W* citv of 
Seville paid nearly one-aixth of the wh()l(> rovcnii(>.* In n 
note ho tells uh ih.at tho hulk of the crown rcvi'inio rnrm' 
from the Temax and tho Alrcix'aUiji. The inttor was an 
odione tax of ton per cent, on all articloB bought, sold, or 
tranRferred. Mr PnM»cott tells us it wa» coinmuUnl - but 
bow or for what ho does not say. (!*art II. Ch. xxvi. 
p. 4;i8.) 

Armies figTiro larpoly in any history of Spain, but it \a 
m vain that we ask of Mr Prescott how th<' annieH wcn^ 
raised, and on what principle, the modem or tho feudal ; 
how they were equipped, paid, fed, and clotho'd. Ho often 
dwells upon battles, tolUn^ us who oommanded on the 
nght or the lefl ; can describe at lenglh the tournament of 
Trani, and the duel between Bay&rd and Sot^mavor — but 
he nowhere gives as a description of the military ehtato 
of the realm, and nowhere relates the general plan of a 
campai^. This, also, is a 8enou« dofoct in any hi8tK)r^-, 
especiiJly in that of a nation of tho tif\eeiith century — a 
period of transition. He does not inform ub of tho state 
of industry, trade, and commerce, or touch, except in- 
cidentally, upon the effect of tho laws thereon. Yet during 
tkis reign the laws retarded induRtry in all its forms, to a 
great degree. Soon after the discovery of America, Spain 
forbade the exportation of g'old and silver, and, as Don 
Clemencm says, " our industry would have died from 
apoplexy of money, if the observance of the laws estab- 
lished in this matter liad not been soflBcient for its ruin." 
At a later date it was forbidden to export even the raw 
material of silk and wool. " Spain," says M. Blanqui, the 
latest writer on the pohtical economy of that country that 
we have seen — " is the country of all Europe where the 
rashest and most cruel experiments have been made at the 
expense of industry, which baa almost always been treated 
aa a foe, managed to the death {exploiter a I'crutrancf) in- 
stead of being protected by the Grovemment, and regarded 
as a thin.g capable of taxation, rather than a productive 
element." Restrictions were laid not only on mtt'rcourse 

• Mi PFBKott gays near a tmtX. Thit it probabJy a dehcai or tjjv>- 
grsphical error. The whole unoant is giren iai u»e BUtbority m 209,600,0(.>0 
lOKravedie, of whkh Seriik paid 30,^l,0f»6. 
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Viitli fiircign nutumH, Init on tho tnJFu" Ix'twiH'ti prosinco 
and pr()Vinc<', and a (ax, Bornct.irncH an cnonnouH oru*, tb« 
AU^ivdl^i . wtvH (H>lltK'(-<''<i fruin t.lin hivIo of all ^^tu'U^H what-- 
(■T<ir. " McrnlxTH of the Icg-iil and military pnjA^Kfuon," 
fjsya M. Ulanqui, " afifct^'d the rnoHt profoinul oontornpt 
for every form of indiiHtry. Anv man who (^ierciB(vl a 
trade was diHg^rarod for life. A noble who ventunnl lo 
w^ifk lost hiH pnvile^-e (if nobility, and brought his family 
t^) fikamo. No t-own jvcceptod an artiiian for ite alcalde; 
the Cortoa of Arrag-on, myn Manna, never mlmitU^d to 
their ansembly a deputy whoc-ame from the mduHtnal elaws. 
Yen woidd llunk you were reading A.nHt.otk> and Cicero 
when you find in the writ-crs, and even in tlie laws of 
Spain, those haug-hty eiprcssionH of c-ontempt fur tho 
men who bow tiieir faces Upwards tho earth, and BtoMp to 
Bmit.<< t)ie anvil, or tend a loom." 

Mr IVcHCott does not notice the condition of the people, 
excej)t 111 terms the moat genei-a.1 and va^ie. Yet gTl^at 
clian^eH were taking place at that time in the ccjndilion of 
the liibounng claHS, He does not oven tell ua what relation 
the peasantry b'jro to the soil ; how they held it, by what 
tenure; for what time; what nidation they bore to tlie 
nobles and the knights. In Castile Mr Hallam says there 
was no villanag'e. Mr Prescott gives us no cjcplanation of 
the fact, and does not mention the fact itself. In Cat>a.- 
louia a portion of the peasantry passed out of the condi- 
tion of vassalage, — Mariana calls them J'ageses, others 
Vassals de Remenza, — to that of conditional freedom, by 
paying an annual tax to their former owner, or to eutiro 
freedom by the payruent of a sum twenty times as larg-o. 
'iliis was an important event in the civil history of Spain. 
Mr Prescott barely relates the fact. From other sources 
we have learned, we know not how truly, that no artisan 
was allowed in the Cortes of Arrag-on, that only nobles 
■were eligible to certain offices there, and no nobles were 
taxed. 

In aU this History thei-^ are no pictures from the Uvea 
of the humble, — yet a glimpse into tho cottag-e of ft pea- 
sant, or even at the beggary of Spain in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, would be instructive, sjad help a stranger to under- 
gtand the nation. Much is said, indeed, of the wealthier 
(.lass, of the nobles, and of the clerg-y, but we find it im- 
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(if tln'ir poHili.ai in tlw Ic i n;«rJ' 'in , i T thcMr r'bitiiin tu m:" 
fui'itticr, t'l the jico|il<', I r tin' cri'Wn , nf tin' nunilicr i f 
the r!(T|/v, (if tlicir rdiicnlic 'H, their chanArtcr, tlu'ir cnn- 
n(>(~tiiin vcith tlic niitilc^ (ir tlic pcMjil*-, .if thi'ir ^rnrriJ iii- 
tliicncf — }iP haf* imtiiini^ t<i ti'U uh. Hi- yayn liltli' r«'^'r\ril 
tci (he proj^rc'KH 'T H' ►cnl \' ; tn jwivjitu ( 8 niiulc m the cciiii- 
fiirtH (if life, i; tlic rTi(>anH uf idumcAiri);; fmin jilu/v t-i^ 
pla<"o. N'(rw and then it i« ni\y<\ tliKt tiie rdiulH were in \ii\A 
(ir'icr, and so n marvh wa.,' driavcHl; even (it tliiH diw i)io 
nieanft of ini^'mal c inirnunic.'i-t m in arc i-ki pi'dr, tlic madH hi) 
fi'w and iinprfirt.ir/tblc, that kkittx' jin i\' iiu'ch lie in a Ht.atc 
<if alriKiHt cntsn' uu^iatnin. Savn M. Hlampii, " Mdn- tlian 
<in<- pnivmrc (vf Spain r(>ul(l he m»Mit.i»int>d whudi \h iihir«» 
uifwcc^hildf' t}ift.n t.no greater j\art (if nur tnont a<ivan('cd 
[KisitiiiiiH in Africa." "('.antil<' ajid ("at.alcrua differ aH 
nuu^h a« ]{nKHm and (irennanv, and the ndiayiit-ant s cf 
(lalliria do iidt nndertakc the jinmifv to Andaluma 
nft^^'n aw the h'rrnch that U) C'linHtantincpi!', 

A phil( iRi iphiral inepim'r wantN lufcnnatK m on all tliffo 
HnbjcctK, and the penrral rcadt^.r ha-s rm fiutluintv but hi«- 
ton(*s likt' tliiH. It ("Annnt bo naid that Mr IVcscdtl fcarod 
to cncnimbor his work with such dotJiilH, and make kiiK 
volam(*N too nuTncroiiR ot big. He HpR^^c la sy>an' for 

fnvolouR details ; h^ can df^Rcnbe tho pag-eant affordtn] by 
tbf royal yiair in the ramp before Morlin, m 1 4.'^() ; cah 
toll us t,hat " the cjuoon herself rode a rhostnut mulo, scat- 
0(i on a saddle-rhair oinbossod with j^o\d and RiJver;" 
that " tho houKing'R w(>n' of a rnmf»<in colour, and the 
bndlps of satin wero rnnouftly wronpht v. ith lett.prs of 
g^ild;" that " tho Infanta wore a fikirt of fine velvet over 
othors of brocAdo ; a Bcarlot mantilla of the Moorish 
fashion, and a bW'k hat tnnime'd with jrold pmbroidf-rv," 
and that the feing " was dressed m acnmson doublet with 
chausHfs or brt^oches of v^Uow satin. CWe-r his fihoulders 
was thrown a (hassock or mantilla of nch biroca(ie, and a 
Bopra vest of the Ramo material conoealed his cuirass. I^v 
his side, close p^.rt, he wore a Moorish scv^!XItar, and 
beneath his bonnet his hair was confined by a cap (n- head- 
dross of the finost stuff. Ferdmand wag inonnted on a 
noble war-horse of a bright cheritnnt colour." (Paj-t L 
Ch. XI. p. 401 et seq.) 
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The fwvviunt i f tho In(|uimtiiin ih rminf'nt.Iy u risiit.ififfkr- 
turv'. N'l lulcuiui'^' m<iliv<' 18 asHl^'n^«l (nr it, riw Huffincrit 
ciniMf, It HtJiii'](< in (hiH hoi'k i\M n tiling wit.h c<mRf^ijurn('oa 
criniij/h, ftDfi ))iui ffii III , liii t rvi oaus'' ; vou know tx it. why 
if r/irric. Mr IVi'H'viit trHatn ( 'rit KoliriHm fa'-'j. ^^'() do 
fint Pf'tiu'TtibfT H lirif in thcK<' VdlnrrK^H which ho^iitib (li<-(.fit.»vl 
l/v anti-t 'nt-ht'lif l)ijO'trv \lo }\nj\ no Rvmpathy with the 
I n '[iiiKit ic m ; he I'^ik^ 1:1 ' with ni/mlv avcrHXjn ; but ho 
IrMatfl th'' Kulijfv t vT'th littlo alrlifv, not Rhowin^ fiow 
piilitlv t.h(> IiKjuiKitH'n workf^'i, u ntlfrmininf^ the ("hun'h 
and \\\(' >-^>'>*e. iu\d rornjptiiifj; life in it-s rnoBtHarmd Roorr<<fl. 
NVho .aftdn tho In(|iiinif ion ; for what purjKiKo waw its 
mat hiiicry Rot a-j/'oin^ ; wliat (^tf»wt did it bfivc on the 
whole nation ?'--th(^H^^ arf fiu*wt.)ons which it wiis Mrl*r<>s- 
cijft's huHincRN U) answer, fmt which, as wo think, he h/w« 
fallt^d t/) answer. WhoHuever hrout^ht it. t^j pa^n, there la 
IitLhi douht but it g-amod Fenlinanci and iBabclla the title 
of ("atholir. Hut (/ur hi^tonan doOH not hkc t^i lay tho 
Mamr- (;n them ; t.hcj an* tho horoOH of hia nt^iry. Fer- 
dinand flirty iimImhI bo blamiHi, — t were difficult m this 
ceintiiry t/3 wntt? and not blame hi:a ; but Inabella must 
n(;t be oensurod for thin — her hcnjinm is U) he spotlpss. 
The Bpint of chivalry in our author i« t/>o strong for 'ho 
H]unt of huraanitv. He thinkn Ferdinand may Kave ..ad 
pjlitacal motives for establmhing the Inqriisit-mn , but Ihu- 
bell a only ^e^i.g^oufl motives for itjs eetabliHhment in Ca»tile. 
(Part I. ("li. VII. p. 24-6.) Certainly there wa8 a great 
blame somowhnre : it falls not on tlie pf^ople, who had 
neither the ability nc" t.ho will to »'>8tabliRn it ; nor f)n the 
anstocr&cy of nobles and nch men, — thev had much t<. lose, 
and httle to g^in ; it was always hateful to them. ll^e 
pnesta, no doubt, were m favour of the Inquisition, but 
thery o/iuld not have introduced it ; nay, could have had 
httfp mfiuence in bringing it about if the crown h&d op- 
posed it. Ferdinand ana laabella were no slaveB to the 
pnoethood ; they knew how to favour the interests of the 
Church whei served their turn ; but no forehead was 
more brataem, no hand more iron thfin theirs, to confront 
juid put down any insolence of saoerdotal power. Isabella 
did not favour the oid ArchViishop of Toledo ; she abridg-^d 
ttie power of tho pnosts ; nay, that of the Pope, and eaBily 
BfjLzed from him what other monarchs had long clutched 

7 • 



in vain. Kho allo"wf>d no anpoals to him. (1'a.rt I Ch iii 
p. 4; Ch. XV p. H4. I'art II. Ch iivi. pp. i^i,'. - 
4Jj7.) The Pmj^ifttioafl of I«nl>('!la tmded t.o n'-stncl iho 
powor of the clcfrg'r ami of tho Popt' wilhiu Darrowpr limits 
Xh&ii before. Ftntlinand and Itwhella art' thf very part,if>a 
t-o bo blamed for the Inquisition . if oo ml i j^htenod abovo 
their f^a^, t-ho more U) be hlanKni ; if oool-hoadt^d and far- 
Bitrhtwl, tihey desM'rvp mort* r«'prt»arh ; if iRabfUa wen* no 
rt^TigiouB an it lo oont/findod, then iho Rfvort-Bt oenBure \sU) 
b(f» prx:)n<>anc.<-d a^^mst her. It was only thirtv-aix vf^ftT-a 
before the Refnrrnation that sbo intn>diirod the Inquisition 
t-n (/ttjjtile. It IB idle to lay the blame on Torquemada 
(Part I. Ch. VI!. p. 247 et al ) ; we pn>feR8 no g'reat 
veneration for this p-enuine son of Saint iKirninic, bat let 
him answer for hia own sins, not his masUVs. We cannot 
but think hist^jny is unjust in pjuntinji^ Innbella so Bofl and 
fair, while her incmisitor- j^enei-al is portrayed m tbeblaok- 
est colours, and she, with all her intelli j^-ence, chaj-.ty, and 
luety. puts the necks of the people into his remorseless 
kanis. Ferdinand and Isabella were not AkjIb, to be de- 
luded by & pnnst, however cunning. It seems Uj ub that 
the Inquisition must be set down to their aco<>unt, and 
should r ,-or them both with shame ; thit as James the 
Second to be blamed for JeflPnes and tho bloody ajsixes, 
BO are 1 erdinand and Isabella for Torquemada and the 
Inquisition. Mr Prescott admits the most obvious and 
pemicioufi cruelties thereof, but has not the heart to trace 
the evil to its source. It is the fashion of cert.ajn wrntei-s 
t« dwell with delight on every fault committed by the 
mAsses of men. VV hat eloquent denunciation have we 
heard on the " homd crimes of the old French Revola- 
tion ; " " homd crimes " they were, and let them be 
denounced ; but when the writers come to butcheneB done 
by the masters of mankind, they have no voice to denounce 
Bnch atrocities. Yet both e>qually proceed from the same 
nmxim — that might is right. Llorente may be wrong m 
the numbers who suffered by the Inauisition ; perhaps there 
were not 13,000 burned alive at the stake, and 191,14^ 
who Hulfered other tortures. Bippose there were bijt half 
that number — nay, a t«Eth part ; still it is enough to cover 
any monarch in Europe, since the twelfth century, with 
fthame. Grant that Torqueniada projected the scheme ; the 
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fact thii-t Isivlx^llft allciwf^d ii t^i hr otf^-ui/^ci f\how?» Utni 
wiva (if eoul akiii tn ]\<t inffLrtii "JH tuif'^-isli (.a, I'^fcr thr , 
Bjiil (loRorTOH ihe hharp ( cnHun' (if ('Vcrr Ji>^f hu'U/n'B''i. ' 

H (> (^omc ru'it t^i HixMik nf t.h<* Mikifr an(i Jcwh. At iht^ 
time of Fcnlinanti ana iKJilu'lla, thcrt' w en* m Spain two 
(liHtinct (nh(«fi of intTi. ( the oiir mcif were ihc il^'scrnd - 
arit.8 of tlw \ iKi^-othn, one of L}n' ticw nations wVio \\iu\ 
a{)j>fMirtMl in h)Mt<irY not n.anv (cntiirK'H h<'fon', and unitf-d 
wiLh the cxiht.in^ pojiulntion of Sj>airi, aw ihf li^nnuns }>iu\ 
formerly unit^'d with tlic Hi-tt.l«'r8 thi'V found thrn' , on thi' 
dthcr Hide ts- ere two natioriH, dfRcn-iKifd , hf^ it ih naid, froin 
Ahrarn, thf riiytholo^icHl an<'<'Ht/<ir of narru;roun tnlx'H of 
Asia, the Moors aiid the Jcwh. Both of thcHc nationn h»ui 
\>vcn for rfn(un(^8 diHt in|^UHh(Ml for tJicir ci vihzj^f ion ; thi'V 
had long dwelt on the name k< nl w it}i the S}>aruanls, and if we 
may believe the t^de, few families of lhf> Spanihh nobditv 
wen* (juit^c fn'^ fnirn all Moonhh or all Hebrew tjivint. A 
ph losophic-Al hist-onan would find »ui attractive theme in 

e rneetm^' of nalion.s so diverne m ongnn, lauj^a^e, man- 
ners, and ndigion, as the Kons of tho Kamt and the Wext. 
It would he c-xinoufi to trare the effecte of their union ; t-o 
loam what the Hehn'ws and the Moore had br()ngbt to 
Spain and whfi-t they eRtahlihhed there ; how much ]ifu\ boen 
g'ainod by thi8 mingling of ra^ eg, which, a* some think, is 
a perpetual condition of national pn>gT088. The Jewa went 
ncjt barbanans — thev are commonly supenor to the claaw 
they mingle with in all countn(«a. The MtKire wore amoiigfit 
the most eiilight^ncMi nations of Kumpe ; they had doriR 
much t-o pnjmuto the c<immon induBtrml arts, the higher 
arts of beauty ; they had pra^^tieed agncultune arid the me- 
chanic arte w;th skill and science, fur unlike the Spamardii, 
thev were not ashamf^i of work ; they had fostered scienC'e 
and letters ; on their hearth had kept the sacred fire snatch - 
from tlie altar of the Musos before their temple went to 
the grxjond, and still fed and watched its fiame, in some aj^s 
almost alone the griardi&ns of that vestal fire. The English 
rea«der fiamiliar with Gibbon's aoooant of the Arabian race, 
— a chapter not without its fewjlts, but which even now muet 
Btill be called masterly,— looks for Bomething not inferior 
in this hiiftory, where the occasion equally demand* it. But 
he looks in vain. The chapter which treats of the Bpanish 
Arabs (Part I. ch. vni.), though not without caent, la 
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)in Iv- "w vM.h V >i [>i*-'ii' III fk hint'-'n,' writt^-n in tliin < f 
the w i^.rM, 

/ f(< J- ;|.t' I \ /i 1 ( !; ii-f 11)1 iii/i.ri h ii'N c .f S ] wii n wcrt' [inw< 1 1' iv. i >' 
uiift^-M iM. 1 /ir.'.', if" tvik.-*' i> ' t. ■ 1m' (• X }'i-c <.<-il (hat t tie ( '(ilhi 1 ,. 
Ku\ irii^iiM wi'nM (I,,, w H. . fair »i jMirti.'ri 'if 1 j m ti i n mi ! a 
t'l r'Tijiii;; III I. he hHfl(l^ ■ I 'In' Mim tn T1i('> had i.rih Ihm m 
(h'Ti' 1 II Huflcrsinif, a.'iil m'tiii ricviT t<i Kjin i' ri i i)\ «T(»i1 
fp' ■ til t h r I r ( < TTi 1 il I • 1 1 1 'fi -at ,11 1 J I ' ' S [ iHiii " h Hi r ri' ^, With 
( Iw j II r 1 1 ■ t hnt a^'', v\-. .11 !i 1 w 1 1 ■ m 1 .(iiu' t hi' M i >. irs 
( hn.stiuii'J, tlir " Iiiti'.lfl.H , " (U)(i whi'ti f\u]\ f'l'ciiii^-M (xi^-t 
■'(,-...,,;, f:ir war in n i it h iti (< > m-ik 'lli r ( > n i|ii<'nl < i 
H rii h k 1 1 1 pi'ii. Ml h k (' t h/it i - f ( i n»ii)Ml.'i with n ^i i k ^' i i \ i ! : /u - 
(iiiri, ih nil /ifTair iT niui li, i ui jn irt/iin r , thf ('X|iu!miiIi of a 
w'hiih' j>i'(i|ih', ill r;i<iilrrii IiinrH, thiiii^h htill i; h ■^^ 1 1 lit nl hs' 
i;u II \Ahi.iii the i haiH'i'S iifaii chTti ai hriii^j' ti' the tiiji i.f 
siii'K-tv ;n Hcjiiilihi all Aniinca, i^aii uiiiif*i;al thiri^', ainiiii 
th:^ I JIM' it wnr> harltariaih tiiit h-sh tli.iii iinuMi/ih 

Mr IV'M i.tt lilies Misti.ii ti' thi' imhistrN-, iiil( iiif/cti: 
l-k 1 1! , ail 1 1 ^^--f ■iicni'l ri \ I h/.al ii Ti i f t he M i n T- , while he [m 1 1, t ,-i 
nut (li fiM t»i ami lih'iiii>li('H Hi thiir i n 1 1 u t ii iii h with riii ;iii- 
(jUc hc\cril\'. hr hjiN \ ft |u^t and hcaiitiful ihiii^"^ in .•^as' 
t hi'ir . Hilt he ^ii i/,cs ■ i\'it- tlic iiij ust ice f-hi i w;i t ( i\n ardf* them, 
and averts tlie i-\ rn[>ath\' of the reader f( r the Mil!, nn^' 
liatKin t)\ the remark, that "thi \ \. ' hiii^' hiiiee reached 
tlieir uIiiiiiHt hunt ( f adv anreii,er,i at* h {it^ojih' , " " that 
dnnn^' the latter period nfUii ir exl^^erlc■e, tliev Hp^n'iH.r to 
iia\e repiii-ed in a ftate i f ti r[i;d and 1 ii x n rii ii h m d u ij.'en , e, 
<Ahiih v>ii;ijd hci in t.iarfj-i)e that when (.ausex ...f e'Xiernal 
t'Xiiteir.ent v»ere witlidniwn, thi' inherent vh cs cf tlieir 
biK'ial irif^t itut inns had ini'a[>acit atcd tlieiii fmin tlie further 
inKliii tu in of cxr-eMence " 'Hien he {iut.H tlie blame — if 
dame there Ix- iiD I 'n ividrnee, and khyh, " m thi« impx.- 
tent (Mnditum, it waw wi,H(dv drdered tliat their tcmt.dry 
8h<.>ulti h*e ocrujiUHl by a [x^iple whwBe ridi^ion ami uiuro 
liheral firm of i^o\'emmerit . . . qualitied t.bt'rn for 
ii<lvaDc'uig still hig-hc.T the int.crentH of humanity." (I'art 
J. Ch. sv. p. 1 Uo at Bcq.j Jilr Frcscott elKe■l^■hen' ispoaks 
wilh rnanlj and Ix^curriinj; indignation of the condiu't of 
Ximcnen, who burnt th« eie^nt hbranes of the Moorfi ; 
yet he Ivas not c^nsuri* (inou^h, il cefms to ub, for th(< 
barbarous edict whuh drove thts Moors into hypocrisy or 
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1!,'' 1 \ 1 1 ;il .■> i ' '11 iif fh'' Jiww iH tn-jiiMci (,( ui th'' Wirnn 
^j irit llii' liluiiic i^i '.ii |.nrt '<n the jinonl.H, on 'Innnii''- 

ii.:uln, Hinl iii |iurt \\ir "-[r.rit < <( iht' K^'c li'lh W'l'rc luiil 
<•;, U|K'h, U'l i! 'til t, Iwit if }• I T< 1 1 ii/vrui .u.ii'' iKiihclly., fvH n [ir<'- 
M Uti'l, \^l•rl■ t'lTrrr tiHir ii^'i' iii hlul c ■ t- rii liiinhi J), and l,ho 
lu'.tur tnr u'l\nr)'(> < f itn ri-lij^^'iii, wii k<>(' ri'il huvc they 
. Jin l>r ^hll■Ill'■ll In tn M/wnc It im thi' duty of an hit-t..niui 
t'' iiii ft.>iirr Tiicn t)\ ihc ^'rn'T.-il Htundnrd ihcir tirnch, — 
I 1- rt.u; n 1 N >■ (irr ii> it t ■ ' c x j m h t them, .ruin i .f t hr n iiirt (wnt. h 
I rnturs fri'iri •iin- whi' lived iri tlii' niiitli , hut it ih alhu tin' 
lii'-ti 'rinn'M di;t> l^i 'Tilnist' that i-pint.and when aMijuTici.- 
i;i.iri riHf'hi, he miiKt n'lt Im- |ii<])^c(Mi rnt'r-''lv hv the Kiw 
i-i(indard ■ f n^'\ liul \}i<- ali--' il ijt.<' KtJiridard of all a^cs. 
Su. h a lud^'iiii'iit -Ai- Kcld('r:i find wi thin work. Many rt< tn 
I I till -f jiruiicf- hh'iw tlui' t.hi'V were hIw irt - siji^h t cd . Alhiw- 
iiij.,' Isal'illaV /cal l.ir thi' ( liunh, whiih is fthundantly 
pri \cd, It irin.-t yi't he c'Mnfih.MMl that /dii' |m ii-HchniHi it.H 
v^'ir ijuahtii* - !) ij.'! 1 1 ry , i n 1 < )lcntn(.--(' , an d cnicl t \' — in what 
ini^ht hi' called thr hcHjic d ( • )»(Ti «< ■ . Kcrdinaml rjirrd httU' 
{ r any interest hut h;" ^'wn. \V c d ''.iht , aftf-r ail, if ;t 
wr\s l.ivf (if t}n' Chun h which <'X[M-ll('d the MixipH anil the 
Jcwn, and think it wan a lovc yet more vul^r; narru'ly, 
the lnvc ' if jilundcr. He hit t}ie nail on the hca^l who 
c'lanMl that uncounted nurnbcns of Jews wen* richer t.han 
( hrn-lianK — mnnrn/'-n [J nJatrmm ^ ^ 'hn-Ktui rrm liiiiores. '^Vhe 
•IcwH dif^played their u«ual firnmef^H in refumng to pretend 
t<i he ( in\crt.('ti, hut their rei^iilution to (winere to the 
faith "f their fhtherb and their eoriwieuee meetH with liut 
K<anty prainf- fr(;in our authijr, hvinj^ under inftitututns 
formed hy rehvnoUH exilen, though he caIIs it " aa ftxtra- 
(■rdinary aft -it self-devotiun." 

Mr Preiicott'n defen(M» of Isabella does littl** honour to 
hiK liea^i or hoart.but is m Kamiony with the general tone 
of the hisliiry. The Catholic Hovereign thita struck a 
de.jwilv blow at tbe mdustrv of t.he nation. The Moors 
had almost created ag-riculturt; lq Spain ; they hivd founded 
the moNt ini[)ortani manufactureH — thi&t of silk, W(.><)1, 
leather, and of tempered steel. They were mg-enums 
iiiechaniCH and excoUeut artusts. 8iDC-e that time fort^ign- 
ers have braved the national prejudice agauiBt raanaaJ 
work. It waa the KlemiRh and the Italians who re-estjib- 
1ik}hh] the manufacture of tapestry, of wckjUcd goods, and 
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cot'ioi!, nnd mixed rrnody. In Uic iimc of Loxtiy \] V , 
rlU1^o tl^an .KOvonty--fiye fJiousfind I'Voiiclmiiexi hofl ,'"0'T0 fo 
fic t-tJe in Spain. 

Mr .Prescort's av^connt of tlio literature of f^j- in, ii":' 
been mucli admired^ not wlioll;;;' vdtb,ont reason. 'J jio 
cliapters (Port I, Ch. XLV. nnd xx.) which tro- of the 
Catstilian literature wot'C certainly needed for thee olete- 
ne5<s of the work. Everybody knovrs how much ¥l%' 
Schlopper adds to the rahio of hip Hietorics^ by his Is-borions 
cx»raination of the literature^ science, and art of the notions 
he describe?. To know a nation's deeds we mnst nnder- 
Btand its thoughts. " It will be neccssnrj^," says I^Ir Frep- 
cott, '^'in order to complete the view of tlie internol p.d- 
niiniHtr.^tion of Fcrdina.nd and Isabella.^ to show its 
opex'atioii on the intollectnal culture of the nation. . . , . 
It is pBrtiiculorly deserving of note in the present " '^ign, 
which Btimnlnt/cd the active development of the nctionnl 
energies in every depaxinront of science, and which forms 
a leading epoch in the oraaraental literatnre of the countiy. 
The present and following chapter will embrace thf^ -nentol 
progress of the kingdom, .... through fhr> of 
Isabella's reign, in order to exhibit as far ~ 
entire results.-*' (Part I. Ch. xix. p. 184 ei 
Tine education of Isabella was neglectc 
and, at a mature age, she undertook to sup; 
and studied with such success, says one oi .:xr eoutem- 
porawes^ tliat in less than a year her admirable genius 
enabled her to obtain so good a knowledge of the Latin 
tongue that she could understand without much diiUcultv 
wh.Tt wf?? — j'ittcn or r.pnT;pn inzL'' JShc took paijarj v, jiiitliG 
education of her own cliildren, and those of the nobility. 
She invited Peter MartjT and Marinseo Siciilo to aid in 
educating the nobility, which they readily did, Mr Pres- 
cott mentions the names of several noblemen who engaged 
zealously in the pnxsuit of letters. " No Spaniard," says 
GiovfO;, " was accounted noble who held science in in- 
ddSerenceJ' Men of distinguished birth were eager, wo 
are told, to lead the way in science. Lords, also, of illus- 
trious rank, lent their influence to the cause of good letters : 
one lady, called La Latina, instnicted the Queen in the 



.cromtjt?. i oitf>"ao ; imolhcr lo.ctnro.o on t'hn irA.in dn^rir;--,. 
pt. 8al»in?nicM^ jnicl a Mu'ttI on rliotoric. /\lcf.l;j. \ cl, 
r.pjtc of 111), Uiio roj'.-^I zeal, this feminine r.nd iiobic atten- 
tion fo letters, Mr Frcpcotf- confesses that iitfcio proj^^iviip 
-iraa mndo in the poetio r-xt since flxo Ijegiiratng; of tb,e cen- 
tury. One cause tfiereof ho finds in the nideness of tb(' 
hv.pi-r'.:\\-', Ti^hich certainly hnd not become more rade 
durinp; ^ progress of so much I.-itinity nnu rhetoric;- — 
and flno(::'^r^ "in tho direction to ntility manifested in thiei 
octiro rc7:Tn, vrhich led such ok h.'id leisure for intcllccturjl 
pursuits to cnltivate science rather than a])aadon them,- 
selves i;0 tho more revels of the iinaginfition,f^. (p. 220.) 

Let ns look at this subject ft little more in det^il^ nno 
see what opportunities Spain had for int,eiIoctnn.l milf-nrp, 
whflf; use she made of them, what resulis were obtained, 
and how Mr Prescott has described " the mental progress 
of the nation/'' 

Hie Arabians, as we hsye twice said before, wei-e for 
some time the most enlightened nation in the world : they" 
cultivated arts, the useful and the elegant, with singnhir 
success ; they diligently studied physics and metaphysics ; 
they pursued literature, and have left behind them numer- 
ous proofs of their zeal, if not of their genius. There was 
a time when the £ "eat classic masters of science were 
almost forgotten by the Cludstiajos, but carefiilly studied 
and held in honour by the disciples of Mahomet. Men of 
other nations sought instruction in their schools, or sat aft 
the feet of their sages, or studied and translated their 
works. By means of their vicinity to the Moorish Arabs, 
the Spaniards had an excellent opportunity to cnltivate 
pciencf? nnd letters, but thnv mrP.o Kttle nr.c of tliar-c- iid- 
vantages. Bobert and- j>amel Morley, Campano, Athel- 
hard, Grerbert of Aurillae (afterwards Sylvester 11.), and 
others, learned from the Arabian niasters ; but there were 
few or no Spaniards of any eminence who took pains to 
study the thought of their Mahometan neighbours. 

It seems to iis that. Mr Prescott a good deal orerratea 
the literary trendency of the Spaniards under Ferdinand 
ajiid Isabella.. It is true, at that time a groat movement of 
thought went on in the rest of Europe. The capture of 
Constantinople diwe the (ri^ek scholars from their ancient 
boTno : the prixiti,ng"pre?£. diiTusea the Scriptures, the 
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annont Uwb, ika old cIommich, erpruMMlinj? new thonght 
rH|n(ilv and wido. Litoralum and philtmfjpli v wptp Htudifd 
with, great viwx)ur. This ni'w rnuvriuent njipoiired in ItwJy, 
in Switz-crland, la (jorinanv, ruid France -<'v».^in in Ktif^lanci. 
liiit in Hpain wo find fff and inronHidcmMi' trtwoH th('rr'«if. 
M"" Fn^rtooU ntx'H Kraanius for ihu fact thnt " liht^ral Htudioa 
were bmuji^ht m the course of a tfw jmrs, in Spain, to »o 
flounshinfl; a condituin, m might not on)j pil jU* the ad- 
miration but aen'p an a model to the rnop.t fultiva{^<l 
nations of Knrope." (p. 2Xl2.) Bat it djiBor^oia t( bo ro- 
tnembcred that Eraainufi mado thvfl Bt.atornont in n Ictti^r t.) 
ft Spanish profossor aI tho UnivorRity of Alcala, and 
boRidoH, founda hiB praiHf« on the religion ae much ae on 
tho loaming of the ..-.v.ntry. In a former U^ttor ho Kaxi 
ttaid tkftt thf3 ntndy of lit,orature had boon nogl<^ctod in 
liermaDv to Buch a dogr-oo that mon would not tako loam- 
nig if ofl'ero'd them for nothing, — " ncibody was willing to 
hear tho professors who wort3 support^orl at tho puLh<' 
charg-o.." But olt*owhore Krajsraus knt.WH how tA> my that 
ui Germany tiioir " 8chool« of h^ammg worp numorous as 
tho towns." But thus is of small importance. 

It is certain that P^erdinand and laabolla did somothing 
to promote the hterary culture of their people ; yet it had 
not been wholly neglected before the UniverKrtj- -)f Huopca, 
(Ouctji) was certainly old. Plutarch, in his Life of Sor- 
tonu.s, informs us tha,t the Iloman g-enenU founded a schocjl 
thene, and some oii« says thjeA Pontius Pikte was a " Pro- 
fessor Juris " — ^ntriusque jui-is, we suppose-— on that found- 
ation ; SpaniArds may believe the story. Tho Umvorsity 
of Keville was founded in S'90 ; that of Valencia in 120(5, 
or about that time; that of Salamanca m 1239, — though 
some place it earlier and 6<im6 much later ; universities 
had been foundjed at Lerida and Valladolid in the four- 
teenth century. Thia statement may read v/ell on paper, 
but it ia plain that universities had done little to enlighten 
the nation,— -otherwise Oardixml Xinaenes b.fld never cele- 
brated that auto da /e with the Arabian libi*ariefi. 

Qoeen Lsabelia, we are told, encourR^ed the introduction 
of printang into Spain, and ce^osed maay of the works of 
her own subjects to be printed ct ber own charge ; that 
she exempted a Gertnan printer from taxation, and allowed 
foreign books to be imported free of duty. But more than 
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tw('ri<y •v.m.rn olflj.~S(Hi o,flor tho difoi^orery of the a.rl befrnmt) 
u'W fif a Hui^'lo pn;ltln^-p^;«8 m tho kingxiom ; laxid 
ilunuij: t,}if whole of f^e 6ft<"«>Til.h wntury we caiiJiiOt find 
tha-t. f )ur hnndrtid oditjont* worYi i»nntt)d m all Spam, while 
(iunii|^ tixat p«'no<] liic pro.*-, of ['lorenoe hmi »eiQt forth 
fivv? hundr('(l aiid fift' -tlvrtw- , tliat >>f Milan aix hundrod and 
n^hty-thw, thiut of iVnn w.on huadriHi and f *^ v -b<^ v (»n , 
Home niiio huntirod and iiP. y-thrw, V'enioo throo tiumBaud 
one huniired &nd thirl y-B<»vun. The httlo citv of Htra*- 
burg itloc© hivd pubhshod raoro thii-n tho wholo king-dfrtn 
uf ItSpam. About (iflf^en thmmand editmnfl wertj pnntod 
in the last thirty yearH of that oontury. The character of 
the works pnntod in Fpam u» B^fnificant ; — first of «il 
("urnoH Bool)«*rtu)n of song-a \a honour of tke Virgin,, '*®ttuig 
fcvrth tho miraoulf>u8 conceptjon. It in true, e> tracuilation 
of thxj HibUi into the l>imoujaLn dialect waa printed at 
Valtmcva in 1478, but dunaf^ the lifltpenth century W0 do 
not find that a Binp;^le. edition of the Valgate, or of tke 
Civil Ijftw, wa« pnuted in all Hpain, though no less ihim 
nm'>ty -eight ©ditions of the Latin Bible came forth from 
the prmses of Europe. 

Mr Preftcxjtt profoaeeia to describe the mental prog^csa of 
the nation. To acoompUah tiiia, the hiatorian mast teli tin 
the rogolt of what wa* done id law — in the Bfcndy of the 
Homan, the National, and the Oanon Law, for all three have 
been important elemeinte in the devolopnxent of the Bpfsmah 
nation ; what was done in phjRica ; .in met&physioa, m£}ud- 
ing etkics and theology j and in g^naral literature. Now 
Mr Presoott, in this examinatiion, paai^es entirely over tko 
first three departments, and bestows kia labour wholly upon 
the last. It is tnae, he treats of the slteration of tho Iawb 
m his kkst chapter, but in a brief and onsa^sfiatctorj stvlts. 
Yet he had before told xxs that the ftttentdon of etadicma 
men iivas directe<d to science, and it is elsewhere asserted 
that mach was done in thia roigB for the reformation and 
oodifioation of the lawa. It wonld be iotereatixkg to th« 
mere reader, emd highly rmportasit to the pkilc»opkioal 
student who vriskea to nnderetand t&e mental pmgreas of 
Spain, to kiiow how mcoh the Eomaiii was studied, 
how muoh th^ (3anoii Law, and what modt&mtiOTaa were 
made thereby in the natioual iiuititctiom themselres — by 
whom, tmd with wh&t efibot. Altar all th^t ha& been 



written of lft.t.f> voarw, it would not bo diJiirnlt, crtAiuly not 
iiupoRsible, U< do thia. Th(* publication of I/a^ Su<te P\ir- 
tuhiB for th«' Brut ti;n<* in 1 \'J 1 , t-wonty yuara afl.pr t.h*'' iwcw- 
Biovj of ImbellA to tho ihi.int*, wiui an impf^'"*'"it, event . tho 
logul Iftbours of Alfonho do Mont^lvo (ic^sorred Home notice; 
the ceU'brfvt.ed ('oruti.>la.io dA Man^ which hits ha^l ho un • 
port-ont an influnnco <ui ihe maritime Ihwh of Euri'pe .uid 
Amc nca, and funt ^ni printed (hinn|,( this rci^n, cert-fianly 
rocju'.red. pomt' notice, even m ft bnef Rketch of the int^diei't- 
nal hist^iry of that rvi^ In all Calhobc countnert t,he 
Btudy of i.he ('anon ]jhw ir of j^fmt importance, but dunng 
the fiReenth century, thouj^h raon* than forty edit. oris t-hi^re- 
of pot printed m other partu of Kumyx', woj cio not tivid 
oTK* in Syiain. 

In science, including tho mfttu<>malicH and all d»part.- 
ments of phvaics, the Srmni&h did httle. Yet orcuni- 
Rt4incen weni uncommonfv favoumble : the oonquoht of 
( ininada put them m [>o88eKHion of the li.iranes t)f the Moorx, 
which were destincnl only t.o the fiamnH ; under the f^nd- 
ance of Coltimbur*, they discovered new lands and had ample 
opp(;r*unitiea U) study the gtH>j/THphv, Z(x5logT, and bctjajiy 
of countries so inviting to tho naturalist. Hut nothing we.a 
done It IS true, Aadree, with his national prejudices, un- 
dertiikes U) mention some names that are illustnoue in 
medicine— but Pu^uer and Lampdlas, Monardes, Chnstx^iforo 
da Goarta, Ijaguria, " the Spanish (ralen," and the rest that 
he mentions, may be celf-bratod throagbont ail 8pam and 
even in I^a MjmcKa : we thmk they are but Uttie known 
elsewhere. In the departments oi gr^ography and astro- 
nomy Lbo Spaniiih a^xomplmhed nothing worthy of mention. 

Jn metapn^sica and ethics there are no Hpanish iia'ueiB 
before the sixtpenth century— few eyen then ; BchoU4.8Lic 
philosophy, which once prevaiied so widely .n the West of 
Europe, seems not to ha7e found a fooiting in the Peain- 
8ula. (jtt the tenth century Gtsrbert went to Spain to 
ieam philosophy of th© Arabs ; in the laleventh, Oonjstan- 
fcictia A/rioacuij ftommimioat«d ita doctrines to the world ; 
in iko twelf\.h and thirteenth, Athelhard of BatV, called 
Athelh&rd the Gotk, (iheraxd, Ofcho of Prisin-gea, Miohael 
Boott, aad otAtura, felled Eimipe mth tranal&fcioajs of Arabian 
anthore.. Bat Spaiii did noming- 

1ji theology the SpmiMds laar? but one work to show of 
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any noU», which (Wefi fn)m Lho p«mo<-l m quostion. The 
(hmplutrrttfuiv* I'olyylol wan f» ji^niot work ; but to ftchloTO 
thftt uothinf^ WTirf* nwd<M:i but j^r-fwit w(t>i».'ith and ihe l/ibouns 
of ft frv»' loarn«-'d &ad di'sg-onl tm;n, Tho wealth wa« abundAnf , 
and ftdwo'xi 5.1 tho C&rt1,iniU'a c-fimmand ; iho troa»ars«H of 
the Vftl»cftn and <if 'J! tiie. hbranf ft of pAimp'' '-crp frrtt'ly offer- 
o<l ; th<' ma,nu's<:nptN of the Jews in Hitiwn wort* at Xj.aienoB* 
(xnnnnfiknd ; tho nervicofj cT Bwcoornpl vfth(">(i B.cht>iarB coxjld 
(ui-Hily bf) bought, I.-Mk.rn.fd (JrecKB Lix?ro were in tiie 
Siuth of Hump*' sooking for brtiful. Of the nino men who 
w(<ro engtiwf^f'id in tbjfl undi-rti-king, ono was a (jTvwk and 
throe were JewB—of courao c.t>nveHjod Jews. Artisl,8 carna 
fniin (jemutny to cmat the trp«»8 for the printing, Mr l*reh- 
wtt p.xagperates the difficulty of tho aEidertakin.g : the 
srholarfl c<iul,d be hati, the man imcri pte borr-oweid or bought; 
inde'ed, »o poorly was tho mati<'?>r condnrted, tHa* Bomo 
inminscnptifl, purchased at gmmt cost, oame too io.t* for ase. 
Mr IVt5SCott saye, " Ther^ were no typoo in 8pain, if in- 
deed in any part of Karope, m the OnentaJ character," 
but only three alphabete were ne>eded m the Polyglot — 
the Roman, the Grook, and the Hebrew. The two first 
were cxjmmon enoug^h, even in Spain ; and in various paarts 
of Europe, before the e»d of the fifteenth century, uo \em 
than thirty -nine edition* had been printed of the whole or 
a p&rl of the Hebrew Bible. The Com/pLuten-Kian Polyglot 
is indeed a valuable work, but at this day few men will 
contend that in the Old Testament it hai* a text better 
than the edition at Soncino, or that the Complijtengian New 
Testti-mont is better tiifiiXi that of Erasmus. Indeed, w© 
has&ard nothinj^ in sayiiig that Er&sniaa, a single scholar .and 
a private m&n often in want of money, did more to promote 
the stud^ of the Bcriptores axid the revival of letters tb&n 
(Cardinal Ximenes and all Spain put together, — and nevvw 
bsmt op a library of maa.u8cript« bec»o.Be they were Ect 
Orthodox. 

AJl these matters, except the Poljgot, Mr Prescott passes 
over with few words in hia sketch of the mm tal progress 
of Bpais to her goldisn age. While Franc©, Q-enmiiuiy, 
Xta)y, ft&d Ikiffle^aa madd rB,pid gtridets in Uieir oaental pro- 
gresa, Spain did litUe — ^httle in law, little in scieDoe, in 
tueology Utile. But Mr Pyesoofct wrifcea in a pleasing »tylo 
ftboiat ft^tbar portkoa of the literatiar© of SpaiB., Trhioh i&. 
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ft.Aor I'ui. hf'i" TOost rKar*Ti«rtf*r.Ktio pro'lnrtion in IpttorH — Vn-r 
hii'imln and th'« dra,mft., 'Dif trmJ/ii/^ \8 the moHt dif- 
tmrtivo pr<'Hiur^,)oii of t,ho HnnuiiHh muM. Tlie halWlfi of 
Hy>ftin f\re milikii^ th'>»*o of wng-^and, of H<"ot^an<l, anri of 
(ivnr\st.T)j , in many rf>i«p<Hct«, ytit boar t,h<> nA.rn<» rolftUou i;o 
l.hf p»nivu( of tho pc^opUv Thf«v jjrew uo im the wild Boii of 
th^> . " nwula ; no rv>yn' . PccfeHiftatioiil hand wjw* n^o(li>d 
Ui foBtor thfm. f^ifKitiful thoj ivtp, — ihf wild floworfl of 
tbo fJrld,— but, nnd< p th« eve of Isahclla tiv-r bp>),;ivn to 
droop fun^i withfVf ; no rMW pWots cisattw np so fair ut.d fra- 
gnvnt an tlic old. Why Rot f The life of tho poopU* 'was 
trtKldpn domi hj thf^ lKK>f of the prwst -prhom I«ivbHla h»ui 
Rent t^i hifl work. The langnAffe wa« rtwlfl, jwvv* At Pwroo' t. 
That hindprod not ; Bums umnd a rudo spf^mh m Anld 
Soiotla-nd, but \})0 versos Kfi eunfj[ ir. " ItwwmolT westhn jm^if^li' " 
will \'.-vt' lon^r then tho weH-filod hnfts of Pope. Hndo- 
ne»8 of langnajre ^tmdered not tS^ g^nms of CbJUMW, of 
Hanfl SsuKb. Mr !VoROf)tt hAd Bm&ll ppaoo to note* tho 
alteratum of laws, tli« c^anji^o of social R^'at/OBQs, or the p7"o- 
greaB of civilimtion in Spain, but hw* Kwae tTreaiky paj^n 
to feeptow upon the drama, ajnd gives na an aoalyma of 
tke " Tragicomedy of Celestina, or Oa.liBto aaid Molibea,*' 
ppendinjj^ foar pag-es apon *«ich a -work. A pbalotiophical 
mider would ccns«:^t tx^ epare ail mention of EncinA, Na- 
harro, Oliva, C^t&, and even Fernando de Roxa«, if in the 
pltoe wh^ch thery hut cumber there bad heen an a^joount of 
the rml thought, manners, And life of the nation. Far be 
it from us to PompLiin of the time nud gpao© allofct(«l to the 
popular b^/ratare of Spam, — -fihe cbaptenffi are the be»»t of 
the work ; but one familiar with that deligthtfal gTowt,h la- 
ments that the hiBtoriaJD made t>o bettor tise of hia ma-te- 
rialfi bo mdjcat* the life, chairacter, and sentimenta of tJhe 
people. 

Mr Prescott overrate the ©xoeBeac© of Quefcm Isabella. 
The chararter of Ferdinand was f*o atrtxnoue that it o/imitu 
of no defence. Shall it be said the age was distnagnished 
for frand, doublo-deaMoff, periidy, and hypocriBy ? It 
afibrdfl no gwd defeace, tor it was in these very quaiitieie 
that Ferdimrod surpassed his age. <Re was a tyrannical 
krng ; a treaoherotis ally ; a master whom no servBint oould 
trofst ; a fewthlesa hioBband in the life <rf Qv Isabeiila, 
B!Qd false k) her memory efireT her death. FeiNr will deny 
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thivt ho Imd »otno ability and sotnip knowlcKig'O of kin|^raft, 
t.houg'h 'w^o think hia pjworB and political foroBig-ht hnvo 
bi^wn Bomowhat ovormtod. Tb<? irrea.t mon of thjC malm ho 
uftf'd as hifl Rf»rv»ji4«, but wh«n tJipj Acquin>d renown hfi 
cindoRvoare^l to ruin thetn ; cast tKem off nogiedUxl and 
offVOTOd wilh dmhonoor. Hia troatnumt of Col«imbua, Gon- 
ftaivo, or of Ximoaofl, would k»avu boon a di«gT*<<o to anj 
pnnoo in ( 'hriKt/endom. He trajt no fnond of tho nobuhtv, 
swnd quite as hU^n tke fneud of hi« people; ho did ncA. fa- 
vour ov>mmeroe or the arts ; ao, nor lofcterB and sciences. 
Hi« sLfioi for poliffioo apyMMirii chiefly in ilie eipulincm of tho 
Moots and th« Jewis. Isabella hftd iBoroe nal.uralr®t>ugTianoe 
lU/ th« m(-ahli«hm©nt of lalAvery m Amorioa, bet rorainand 
h/wd Dono. Mr i^rwioott, who ie not blind to hifl faaltfl, 
mT» truly, " ilit) was tk© epmt of ^^^Jtl«IK. Th© circle of 
hiB news ini^'/» be more or \&m espandod, bat self waa the 
Btoady, nnchanj^TSttblo ooaatr'." 

Mr PreBcot't conmires Ferdinand, but it aeema to os for 
the purpose of makmj^ a cofi4.rHi*t with IsafooLbi, qait« as 
much as in reference to tbe unckaiag^able laws of morality ; 
the effects of his characU^r on tho mstitatioafl of hie country 
and the welfare of hiB p€>opl« he dc^es oot poifit out in a 
manEcir worthy of an histonaii- Let n* turn to Isabellft. 
"Her character," hfl says, " waa all magixaoimitj, dift- 
mterostednesH, a»d de*'p djyvotaoa to the interest of the 
people." (Vol. III. p. 898.) " lMj»eila, diecsarding all the 
petty artifices of stAte policy aad porsmng the noblest 
endii by the noblest means, stands fiar above her a-ge;" 
" she was soiacatous for everydhm^ tiiat oonoenaed the 
welfare of her people." T\kz iiffh pituse ; bni lajpmg 
amde the rules of chiTairy iet ns look in the spirit of 
kimianity. The gr^t pohtic&I wori of this reign was the 
estabiifihmextt of national nxnltj of actaon. Spain had b^^en 
divided mto many kingdom* ; the separate proviacea of 
each had been united by a feeble tie ; tites power of the 
king was resis^d atrd dumnifihed by thj8 autuonty of tho 
great baroo^B, and thtia the nation w&a distrac^ied, and its 
paw«r weakened. U ader these soweireigiiB the different kwig- 
doms were formed i:3to cake ; the s©v»»al prorincos wore 
closely united, the great barons were humbled and brought 
into dependence npon the 'bhrone ; and th»i£ national unity 
of action established by tiie - might » gMat centrtil 
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pernor. To nccomphuh thiB work, the fij-st t.hin^ t) bo 
done aftor tho mttmaifo of FonlirvAnd and iBftbelU, wtvs 1^) 
diniiuifth the power of the noblon. The wvmo pn^blcm waa 
g^otung Bolved m other countnoa at the siime tune. In 
ftomo couufehee, as the noblos lost powcn*. tho citioa, with 
their chfkj-terB, gainod it ; the cominunen, the guildn, in 
short,, the poopU>, in oue form or another, got an inc rr^aee 
of political power. Hui in Hpain it waH not ro. Ar power 
receded from the nobles it fell into the hands of the king. 
The people only gumed doauietic tnuniqniUity , not prortic^l 
r>ohticaJi power, or the theoretic reoo^ition of their rights. 
Ferdinand and Iftabella were both jealous of the ('orteH. 
Once, when Imbcillft wanted the Cortea of Arragon k) de- 
clare her danghter their future sovtrreign, ana tliey re- 
fused, fihe exclaimed., " It would be better k) rodnce the 
country by annoB at onc<^ than endure this niRolence of the 
(/'Ort-es," (Part II. Ch. II. p 362.) After laabellii's doath 
Ferdmand for a long time neglected convene the Cort.e8. 
(Vol. Id. p. 284.) Onc*^ he obtained a dispennation f:-om 
the Pope, allowing kim to cancel hia engagem^'nt with the 
Cortes. (Ibid. p. 898, note 58.) In the first two y«w^ of 
her reig-fl, Iftabella called three meetings of tJie C-ort^^s — 
-'>f the popular braiich alone. The motive was plaan : she 
wanted to reduce the power of the nobles, and the com- 
mons were the appropriate tool. After this work was 
done, the sessions became rare. She made the Hermandad 
take tix9 place of the Cortes, to the great detriment of 
popular HbertT. But in 1506 the foolish Gartes, either in- 
cited by the court or stimulated by ihe Sp&msh desire of 
monopoly J complamod that the right of reprei»entation 
urase^rSQided too far. Both Ferdinand and Isabella "were 
avSTB© t<3 meetings of the Cortes m GaBtile oftenor than 
absolutely neccRKary, and both took csare on such oc<»sion8 
to hare their own agents near the deputies to influence 
their proceedings" (Part U. Ch. xm. p. 444, note 84), 
and to make the deputies understand that they had not bo 
much power ae they Sanoied. If iBabeUa had all the super- 
Iptive qualitiee which Mr Presoott and others also ascribe 
to her, the result most have been different. 

We mil not deny that Isabella did much for the nation 
- -much to est^btish internal tranqmll?ty ; mnch to pro- 
moUi the security of property and person. The first things 
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montioned by Don (Jlemeiicin — iho ro»tor»-tioa of fcbo our-, 
rency from its debakeed oondition — if takeu alosa^ wn,fi 
highly important. She eloratod man of worth to big'h 
Bta.tianij, though thoy wore mon of mean birth ; ^V>abtlo«a 
thifl vi-As douti in part to ahow the uoblofl ikftt ahe ocmld 
dispoBse with them in pWjos which had lon^ mctnopor 
Uzed I still ahe knt;w how to distiagmBh betwo®n tbo acd- 
dents and the sabstajxco of A man, and ohoae hor ooan> 
Bellors accordingly. Her maimgoment of tho sflGftiriB of tJtto 
Chivrch displayed no little skill and much mergy. fih© 
kept the CTh^irch from the mourmons of the Pope,- — a tmk 
not so difficult as it would hare been a o0?it^uy or Wo 
bofoT, for the papal power wa« visibly on the weoie ) biill, 
on the whole, we must confoas that she did httle to elevate 
the religious clkaractor of the clergy or the people. 

Did ahe encourage letters and establiah printing -presitefl? 
few great works were publiahed in Spain : the liivea of 
Saints, treatises in honour uf the Virgin, booka of " 8acr<vd 
Offices," and fulmmatjons againat Mogrs, Jews, and b©T•^- 
tics I F'apal Bulls, and the works of Raymond LuUy — soch 
wore the books which the Spaniards printed and devoured 
in the tift^entfc centory. The -^rork" rtf 8aila8t were the 
most important works issued from the press of Valenoia m 
that century. Did she encourage science ? it bore no fruits 
which the nafion has aspired to gath'^r from the Sp^iah 
tree ; poetry f little was brought to paas which could lixi^ 
the best works former davs. In theology, with the ex- 
ception of the Polyglot ana the publioation of the Bible 
in the Limousin dialect, oertamly a surpriaing event in 
that age, httle was done — nothing worthy of note. Under 
a hand so despotic, and under the eye of the Inquisition 
which Lsabella had e^tabhshed, what oould a Spaniard 
effect ? It mast b? confessed that Isabella did not foster 
the' greatest interests of the Da.tion. The publicationi of 
procian^tionB which had the force of law (pra^fmatioas), 
so &«quent in her reign, shows plainly enough her desire 
to rule without the advice of the people wkoae ooxustitntioD 
she thereby violated. It matters not that tJiey pnrport to 
be made at the demand of the Gorteftj at the reqaest of 
corporate cities, or of prominent jsxen. Bren in America 
we could find here aad there a man in the* Senate of tk^ 
United States who would recommend a powerful President 
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to do tho msAo — iperhftpsfttaty or eveu a state to advise it, 
ThoRo proclamationB were the paBaing-bell of popular Ijree* 
dom, Btob if tbey did not, as Mr P?esoott osauroB us, in- 
trencli on the pvincipleis of criminal law, or affect the 
trantrfer of property, they not less undermined the liberty 
t)f OMtile. The Oories of VaUadoUd, foolish aa it wan in 
ot-her respeotB, was right in retnonfltrating against those 
pmgtnatioas. Mr Pf^soott mentions eoveral cauoeK which 
eontribnted to increa»e the royul power at the erpense of 
tJbe people : the control of the imiitary and ecclesiaHtical 
orders; the peneions and large domains; the forteifiod 
places ; the rights of seigneurial jorisdiotion'; the increase 
of power over the Moors ; the acquisition of territory in 
Italy, and the discovery of a new continent ; but ho omitB 
the one cause which gave force tc all these — the selfish 
dispositioa that counted political power as a right, which 
the monarch might use for her own advantage, not a trust 
which she mttat a^bninister by the rules of justice, and for 
iihe good of all her subjeotB. I'hia was tne cause which 
enfeebled the people after it had broken their noble tyrants 
to pieces. The rights of the people were oontinnally 
abridged. In M95, the nobles and the representatives of the 
cities complained that the people were without arms. Mr 
Prescott tliinks this fact a proof tha-t they were in a for- 
imoate condition, not remembering that in snch an a^ge an 
armed people was what the Constitution is to Amerias.; 
what the Britiah Parliament and acknowledged law are to 
England — the one great barrier i^ainst the incursians of 
the crown. She found the people burthened vrith an 
odious tax, imposed for a temporaiy emergency, and oon- 
tinned through the inertia of the Cortes and the tyranny 
of the crown. Isabella had conscientious scroples about 
ihiB tax, but continued it. Monopolies were established 
by this queen, who is represented as so far before her 
•tnne : ^oods must not be shipped in foreign ressels when 
a Spaxush bottom could be had ; no vessel must be sold to 
a foreigner; even horses were not allowed to be exported; 
gold aad eflvw must not be sent out of Spain on pain of 
death. Yet when she forbade the exportation thereof by 
hgit oommeroial polig^, by smnptuary laws she forbade 
their use at home. Inere are four thmgs which will long 
'Continue as the indelible monuments '■ of her reign : the 



featabbflhmetit of tihe lu^qmntioa for th© torfct^r© ucnci mnrdoj? 
of her aabjeots ; the expnlniora of fche imn and the Mx>om j 
tiw cruHligvvirKg of the liidiftixB in Ajnonoa, land iho I'rstab'^ 
lifiJiiiiumt of fuegro Slavery thera, Wiih fchie we Imra her 
and Iwjr memory, to ttpeaS: on the genoml foiui Mud eitjlo 
of thia worli; . 

It ia no part of our plan to critaoiso the aoooimt of civil 
uud military t)-a:iaiu;tioaH ; but bo ftu" an we kevve exRJzun* 
ed his aathorifcies, Mr Prescott m reinfi.rkB.biy aoctU^t«e. 
Koroe errors will aliRTftys eBoape the vigiliwT^e of^ara aothor ; 
in this caft© they aire rare ar.J UBimportont. The whole 
work ia drvidod into threie poilaoi^s : an IiaitrodQ<5tii(m ; ft 
Hiatory of the Domtaatio Policy of Fewiiiiamd and Isa- 
bolltt (Fart I.), and a BOstory of their Forosgan Poiioy, their 
Discoveries and ConqjueBto (Part II.). TT^e main diTriaioia 
IB a good one, the mumter division into chapterfi ie fndi- 
cious, and. the chapters well anrang'od. In aepaxaite cWp« 
tens the author treato of varioas snbjeots, bo as not t<3) 
ocaalfkxBe tiie reader. But we notice several defects in the 
matter and style of £he work. There is no descriptioii of 
the lasve towns ; no aoooont of their history, the growth 
or dacune of their popolation; of their relation to the 
villages and httmlets ; of the poHticad toBdenotiea of their 
inhabibante. A brief description of Madxid, Toledo, and 
Seville, of Barcelona and Valencia, would be of great trolQie 
to one who wished to understand the «ge } ihe xnateriak 
for this are not waaating. 

Again, his portraits of distingmshed men not good j 
they often lack distinctness and specx&o ohaareteter. We 
have a right to demand & care^ amiyBis of £he cshar&cter 
of such men as Golmnbas, Gonsalyo, and Xime(&es; mi 
mstoriau never does his duty completely until he giving aa 
a piotare of each prominent man of the tames hie dosoaibeBi 
Portraits of men like Torquemad&, Fonseca, OsriDo, and 
Mendoza, — ^the Arohbi^c^a of Tcdedo and Sevill©-— of 
Bayard and Foix, of the monarohs of those timd&j, foid of 
the other eminent forei^ere who oomd upon the stage^ 
ought to have a place in a work like tMs. 

The author does not present himself to his readjBES ^ a 
philosopher who knows man scieutificaHy, and there^irf 
has an a priori knowledge of men ; x^or does he appear as a 
mmi of Che world, who knows men by a widA. practioal 

8 * 
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Pi^qu&intunoo with them, In oousoquoccc of thie t^ofoM 
deio<yt tho I'eadflr finds noither tUo carofal iudgTuont of the 
pMiosophor nor the praotioal judgment of the man of affairR. 
Both of iheve d^-feots appear frtK:|'nentlv i» this work ; — for 
eiamtple, in his gtmereJ reriow of the adminietnition Fot'~ 
dinand and Isabella, which ie not written in the npirit of tho 
etaieKiniizi, or the spirit of the philosopher, but of an amiable 
gantlonuua of letters filled with the spmt of chivalry. 

The book laoks philosophy to a degree exceeding behef. 
Tho author seems to know nothing of the philosophy of 
hMitor}', and httle, even, of pohtioa] economy. He nar- 
DSktes ovents in their order of time, with consiaerabie Rki.ll, 
bnt the canses of the erents, their place m th« grmcral 
historf of the race, or their inflnenoe xn special cm the 
welfkro of the loation, he does not appreciate. He ieiU 
the fact for the fact's sake. Hence there are no pagee m 
tho book, perhaps no sentiences, which the reader turns 
back to re»^ a second time, to see if the thoug-ht be tme ; 
here are tl n &ot8 of history without the thoag-ht which 
belonpi to the facts. It would be difficult to find a his- 
tory m the Enalish lang'oa^, of any note, so entirely 
destitnte of philosophy. Acoording^ly, the work is doli 
and inanimate ; the reading thereof tiresome and not pro. 
fitable. Thus lacking philosophy, and having more of the 
spirit of chiTabry than of humanity, it is impossible that 
hie should write m the interest of mankind, or judge men 
and their deeds by justice — by the immutable law of the 
tmiverse. After long and patient study of his special 
theme, Mr Prescott writes with the average sense of m&n« 
kind, with tiheir arerage of coneoience — and his judgment, 
tbe average judgment of m trading town, is r^ddy accept- 
ed by the svera^ of men, and popniar with them ; but he 
wntea as od« with Httie sympatsiy for mankind, and seems 
to think thttt Spam belonffed to Ferdinand and Isabella ; 
that ikeaat power wm a rigtit and not a tsmst, and they not 
aoconatable for the guardisiuih^ which tihey exorcjised 
prer thsiv sabiectR. Tbs sl^lo dT the work ia plain, nn. 
ambitirmfl, and easfly into^gible, Tii& language, the 
figures of speecih; tho logic, and rhetorio are oommon- 
pko07 like the judgment df the author, iihsj indicate no 
jorigisd^, and do not bear the stazop oi nis chsTacter. 
There is a certain niaanerisiD about thi^, but it is not tho 
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mannensm of Mr Pr»'i8oott, — only of Iho oIiusb of wdi-bred 
tnon. HiB metaphora, which neually nuurk tk« maa, are 
commonpUo© and poor ; rarely onginal or bo««tifuL 
Hero ore aomo oia-mploa : To " Bpipefflfcd like wildfire ; " to 
nci " hko desperate gambiorB ; to nm " like 6o msity 
fn|jrht«Hjl dftor ; " to extend " like an army of loOMBto;" to 
bo "Uki a ff^rden." Ho onJls irommudnd "the Bex.;*' 
not a very elogiint or aj^tmble title. There in b slig'ht 
tendency to oxces;" in bia use of epithets ; somoiimes he 
insimmteB an opinion which he does not broadly a&serty 
rhotoncallj' nnaerstandmg the troth. In his stylo there 
Ifl littLo to ftttnvct, notiiing to repel, notliing even to 
offend ; he is never tawdry, Heldom txTtraviiflunt ; never 
ill natured. If ho Q^ndB an author in errov, he tUkken no 
leaam-e in pointing out the mistake. Brorywheie he 
mplays the imarku of a well-bred gentleman of lettevs 5 
tiuB ifl more than oan be said pf tho Reviewer we have 
alluded to before. After long study of thin wark, w© 
tjvke Imve of the author, with an abioing impreasion of a 
careful scholar, diligent and labonous ; an amiable man, 
who respect* the feeliogv of hie fellows, and would pass 
geatly over their failings ; a oonrteons and aooompli&hed 
gentleman, who, after long toil, has nnoxpectedly foaud 
that tod repaid with money and with nonoorft, — aaad 
wears the honours with the same modesty in whioh they 
have been won. 



PRESCOTTS CONQUEST OF Mi2XlOO. 

History 0/ the Conqvesd q/ Measica. With a Pr^iminarif 
Vleui of iAfl Andmi MesBicmi OivtimiMon, and ihs Lyh Lhs 
Cmqtieror, HBirumdo OortM. By Wiluam 11. Pasaoovs, 
aathoT of the " History of Ferdmand and Isa,b^la," dto^ 
4ic In Chree volumes. New York. 1844. 

krtVB, Mr Preacott had finished his Histtiry of iha 
Eei^ of Ferdiiumd aod Isabella, notioed izi the pre»- 
yioxis artiole, several important subjacto seemoil zi&turaUy 
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to claiin hi» ott^tion : theoo wore the Disoovery of Amo- 
rica, and th© Eoign of Charloa V. D\jt tho first of thceie 
Kftd alroikdy been describod by ihe graceful pen of Mr 
Irvingj adorning wha4b it toaohoa ; Qw neoond had boon 
treated by I>r Robertson in a work of groat thoni;'h do- 
oiiuing col&brity, mxd rendered ftttraofcive by ft plotksing 
ittj}e, which oiien oonoeaia ihu snperfioiality of the aa- 
thor'a roaoiurch, the ahailawnesB of hia political philo»ophv, 
Oind the inhtnniuiity of hiei ooniolojsionfv. Few men would 
wish to enter the btewisy caroer, and ran the r&oo with 
anch disiingiaishied rirnls. A broador field yet renminod, 
more interestinff- to the philosopher and the lorer of man- 
kind ; namely, me Conqnest and Colonization of Amrrica 
by the Bpt&inards. . On thia thoine Mr Presoott haa writ- 
ion two independfint works, of wide popularity. Of tho 
first of those w© now propose to speak, only nremi«ing 
what we said before in respect to the office and dnty of an 
historittn. 

The now world wna disconyred in the reigri of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella; its islands and contixtents, thong^i 
not for the %at time,* laid open to the eyie of ciTili»ed 
Europe. The greater part of America was fbnnd to be 
thinly petopled by a single race of men, different in 
man^ respects mxm the iithabitants ai the- eastern 
hemisphere. A large paart of tJne new world was in- 
habited by tribes, not only not civilized, but noft «fren 
barbarous ; the nations were eminently sarage, thoagh 
most of them were far removed from the lowest stage 
of human hfe, still represented by the E^jprnnaux, the 
New-HoUaDders, aad the Bnushmans of ^nUi Africa. 
The Premch, thb Eng-lish, aad the Dutch, in their 
North AmericftB settlenients, came in contact with the 
barbarous portion of the nations, who had a little agricul- 
ture, it is trtie, but esbsiisted chiefly on the KpontaiDeoue 
prodnota of the forest and i^e flood. Bat somd tnbss had 
^v^ood £kr beyond this state : aame had ceased to bo 
^barbaitmft. Iliflano was an CGuIigooiOQs and csi^iz&al civfliz- 
etion in ksminc&. Attempts ofl^ bees ntade t/O 

trace this oiviliasatioEn to the old world ; to connect it now 
with t^e TjTimskf now -m^ the E^|>t^Mu, and then with 
the Hebretrs or rcmnjg Tartars. Boenetmies the attempt 
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has boon guided hj philolo^, which makos Ijtngnftg^ tko 
bohsia of oompariftoQ ; BOinortunos by phjsiologT, ftiod ncamk^ 
tifio men h&vo BonLg-ht in the bodioa of (Lhe Ameria&iKUi 
to dioooTor numfi t-raoo cf the fiioak they sprong fiioini 
BQxuetiniofl by theology, whiifih Beeks iha affliiuiiy zndiositoa 
by kmdrod forms of reU^ooL Bat oommmiJi^ humirara 
hATe HtATtod with the theologio&l projotiiiGQi that all most 
are dp' ^^nded from the single printitiiTe pair montktziCMl in 
the II oreir myth, and hare oemt phidalogy, physiology, 
and lhe>o\ogj to conform to their grfttoitoiaio CABamptioiii. 
Hitherto these attempts have beera ia vaiju J&vtm the 
liLinenied Mr Pneluttrd, who h&d thia tiheoks|9^iilocnl pr0|«dia9 
in the heroic degree, — small for Bogbah theokiigian, 
indeed, bat greiat ior » phOoKopher, ab ha ccsrtBaxily wvaj, a 
prejudice \rluch appears throughout hia reoeftrohes ^totko 
physioai history ot mankind, — wHm to oonneot th& Amtmtmi 
oivilixiktion wiih ilheA of any other racne. We thevxsfore 
take ill. for gran^«>d, in the preaEOtt stage of the inquiry, 
that it waa r>ng' n/iU and indigenom. Goologiots ixaform us 
that the western !X>i.ixaient appearo older than the e^xstom. 
If it be eo, perheipa Lhe American aborigixvas are the oidaat 
race now in ezistenoe, and may look down oa ths isteerded 
and ptkle Ganoasiana as upstarts in th& woHid. If ^his ba 
tr^, the red man has not adran«^ so Tapidly in (Smlis- 
ation aa the white : this fieeme owiug to the infisnior or^ 
ganization of the former, and also to tne ahasuoe of avme^ 
aheep, honsea, oxsn, and k&rge animala capabie of beSBg 
tamed, whioh in the eastern continoct hare ibo pow@vfnIly 
aided tbe progress of cirilb&atioa. The mm who vroold 
tame tile aneep and tha ox, must tan&e also ki33ftsel£. Tha 
domestication of animaU, those living maohiittea of ea 
earlier ittge, onoe promoted yte progreia of civiliffiitiEm as 
muc^ as the invmtaon of macttmery at tibia day. Tbib 
aamalf the ship of the de^rt, and the steM&bOa^ tikO «hi|) 
of the Boa, hare each Bomsthixxg to i^ in f anying man oat 
of ba^iuunsm. 

Af^ tho disoor^ d Aaoerica, the Spaaiia?d aocm oama 
m o<aLtact wiih ^& mcare advauoed tsibds uf red mea; 
oontendbd wii^ aaid m^BroKOsiB HhxaOf psrtfy ia vir^ts^ d 
his supenosr dcrrdfiqpan«at, but {aotiy also tih^on^ the 
aborigmal and or^tnio sapemnrity whidii marka CW» 
<cajQan raoe in all mstortafc^ cstagea of l^eLr progx^uia, asid 
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appear* in ermy oonflicft with axty kiiidrod moo. Thin 
iBGig«noiui Ameno&Xk rhnliKnfcicm had tmn oocutroa, w 
niother<>oitiiiBB, mntiKly indop«ndent of one nxiiother, if mot 
entirely no-' Misziob and PercL The chief •eata thoreof 
WfSSfe soon roaohed by the BpaniiurdB, oiad ooitqti0T«d ; the 
odviinoed tribaa reduood to aubjection, to sluTorr, or to 
doath. The Eort^Kksn brottght there two thin^, irhoUy 
tmheard of boforo^— the dootnnea of Ohnstinuit;;" sod a 
snpTord of iteel, e&dh thonght to be the ally of the other m 
tho ooxK^neror'B hand. 

H«nro 18 a thomv xnoro nnportant, and therefore more 
nrofoinxtdly intoreRtinff, than t<he Laves of Colmnbua latd 
ma fbUowerB, or the Ueign of CharVoB the Fifth, thong^h 
both of thoie bring great ©venta before the thinker' ■ eye , — 
certoiinly the biogrMiehy of ColainbaB, of Ajoaerigo, Cabot, 
and Yerramoni, tromd ofiTei* an attrootrre field to a think - 
ing man. A philosophic historian wonld debgbt to a land 
aewly diffiMmred. Ita googra^hy^ botaray, and zioblogy 
wore all new to tha o^&atem wond ; there were tribeB xm- 
hfeffird of before, with ft peooliar phyaiooJ stmotnre, kn« 
goage, literatnre, mazmers, arts, laws, inetitntionB, and 
Ibntna of religion xmUke the old. It were a noble taak for 
6he nataralist to dasoribe this virgin America, as aha 
vptusared in the fifteenth oentnry, when she first stood nn* 
veiled before ihe Enro^ean eye. 

In ttsea before tiie kistorical period, the Caacastan race 
had taken poseesfdon oS the fairest portions of the azun«>ni 
wotrld. Now, fbr the first tame dnrtng many ages, on a 
^rond scale it etnootrntere anoUiOT race. Fear the first time 
in bon:^ Imkajf the white mm md ^e red man fiairly 
meet. Utese two fioaaibeA, i£asisn£kr in natural dunrao' 
ter, Bo uitfike in tliear devi^opmeiti, mm join in war, in 
wedlock, a&d at length ssingle in poJitie»l union. Btbno- 
gn^hars of thi« day wamewhai obscmrely maintain that 
m& mmg^ing of tribea, if not xac«&, is an eaa^tial condi- 
tion of progress. It wonJd be instructive to pKeae mm 
the &oiia;, and cossidei' what infinmce in 1M» cttsu mck 
race ha^ had on the o^ier, and t^eir mdon on tbe world. 
Never before in tlie bu^caioal age bad two raioea linu mstf 
near two iodep^dent chHUbaMonB, witli m&dss of reBgvoa 
so diaidmilair, thtui coma together. the great wax9 
««f hich ilu9 clasaio titations eng^^ in, the two pertiea wera 
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ixm^mcaa^y of tha mme stock. Evoq m ihci <ixpii>ditioiiiit of 
iioai^tstnA, of Xerxes, and of AlaxRiuioor, it vnut 0»tim8ia>ii 
tkat met Catioasiau. The aamo in trtso, periuupii in its foil 
extent, of the arpeditiozM of ILdiiubAl sod of tiup Moor*. 
Iq oil iho vrans ifirom that of IVojf iko Oruaevdoa, Hke 
heroen on both tddes ir«ire of iho omslo etock. The iup 
tions thai we meet in history, from Thale to tho " £bbnl* 
ODA Hjdiibspeift," all are Oanoaaims~-dilR9riiii0' indeed va. 
development and speoific ohaxanter, bnt bluce in th^ir 
grmt, firenera) poonuarities. Othior mces appo&r odIj in 
tne bihokffTonna of history, among the olaafdo, the l^heouit' 
iah, or the Ekat-Indian nationii { bat neldoib even there, 
and not as aotorti in the great drama of hnman cuTxlimtios?. 

The Spanish ookmies nfibrd the beet known example of 
the mrngiing of men of di^erent ra-i^B. The Ajsgplo-oaxon 
ifi emiBwnitly Cauoasiaxi : he also met the red men. Bat 
the Baxon, thoug'h like other conqnerora fbrvotting his 
dij^nity in looee amoarn, will not mix his proQci blood, in 
Btaole wedlock, wiih another raoe. There aeems a na- 
tional ftntipathy to msik aniAmfl with the blaok., or ereii 
the red, or yellow raoen of men — an antipathy almost 
peoaliflir to this raxoarkable tribe, the ertermixiator of 
other races. In New^Bnglimd more paimi were tnkaiDi 
than elsewhere m Amenca to spare, to CKVilixe, and to 
convert the sons of the wildexn^. I bstt yet here the dis^ 
tinotion of race was ahrayi sharply obsetrred. Svezt oom- 
suanity of religion eeiA litarsioal ntes, dsevrhfire so power* 
fnl a bond of^mion, was miM>la to eo&eai ^bs IhnoiiBnmBffi'a 
repogpftace to tiie Iztdiui. Tha PoTitfin lK3|>ea to meet 
the Paqaods in h^tren, hot wished to keep af»art from 
theBc an earih, aay, to extormina^ thsm ircm the land. 
B&adaRt thb Engliah w^ no- eayQised tdbe in Ame- 
rica, sad fas' i^ima to miite in wecQocdc witfli wmsxk okildRUi 
of the fbreel es tlie^ fonxid ia Nos^ AnMnrioft mnsSd haim 
beat, otmtewff not only to the AnKio^Soassn pftgni^oe 
race, bat to the ^cmezal ^ wcoid!*^ ^anae ts 

ezoeptum. fS^ ^paoiiieds had lees of tSoa ewi^uaremm 
of race, perhips lume «l cIL Ihsw ^en^aoA 
fanSboA ^ red Auszi, mek aad sm&gliM m hosoorable aad 
pensmient cosmeoittA. In Pecni and MeadcOp at iMft dftyj, 
ikefre few mea pore ^jft&ii^ ^iKid* • 
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All t&o biJitiOriml farmH of roligion wbioh have provailed 
ha £krop0, <md tlw? jtarts of Asia inWbi ted by the Cn,ur.a. 
flums, »mm to havo sprsmg from a commoxi stock . Porliapn 
thin is not tmo, but at \mAi their roeomblanceR may ohvm 
be QiOooxmtxMl fior by reference to some ois^ai loiuoa, to 
their huitorioai gein<Qaiogy ; not wholly by referenoo to 
hmnnsi nataro ; their agroomont is Bpecifio, not ireroiy 
genxmia. But the farms of roh^on thai prevailed in Ame- 
rioa soesD to hnvo no hiBtorical elemont in common with 
thoBS of the eastom mrorld. When thjjy agree, as they often 
do, issnd in thoir most txnportaait fcuituroa, the agroemont ia 
gmuirio, rofemble to th« identity of hnman nAture acting 
under similar oomditionfi ; it ia iijcit firpecifio, or to be ex- 
plajmod by refermoQ to history, to cornumunity of tradition. 
It m the B&me Imman natare which appears in all races, 
and according'ly maxiy, especially religioas, iuetitutions havo 
A marked likeness all over the world, but the individual 
pooaliarit^ of eaoh race appoars also in those institotions. 
rhe oirihzation of the Ganfiasian tribefi in the oaateTn 
worldj, powerfnllv a&cted hy their pelignona uiatitotioniii, 
seems to have been propagated by ouaets and onttmgs 
from some primeval tron, and only modified by oircmn- 
stosxcea aod degrees of development ; bo tihere i% an his* 
torioal element oommon to all thc^e xiataonA. It appears 
in thmr maimers, dress, and mihtary vreapons ; in their 
i^ricaitare, £rom the east to ihe west, wkere the same 
staple artielea of oultora appear, axkd ^e ssme azumab — ' 
th« (»re^ grasses, the i^ep, the goftt, the swine, the 
hc;«e, and the ox ; m iheir arts, ose^ and beaoidfai j in 
theii* poUtacs, their morals, their forms of rehgion ; in 
tiheir hteratnre, aad even ia the Btirvctare of their WigQa^ 
itself, so deep* rooted is thiO idiosyBorasj of rs^. In Ame- 
tim, to ^udg« from the present sti^ of ethnojg^ra^hie in. 
vestig&tiaoii, it seems that asiother seed, independent and 
iikewuie aboriginal, got plantedf mme op, greWf md bore 
imit fi&cr its kind, l^is also was propskgated by tmttixigs 
mid (Offfisets, &a to say ; it» dascendaiits Jbadjs^ from the 
land of the Esqnimaiix to Ftt/bangonisk. H^re, m in .the 
otJIier beenuHphere, the race becaz&e epieai&jally modi&ed by 
extfficmai mroamstances, and the desgr^ of development. 
^tall there is a generic element oommou to aii the tribes of 
America, nmning thmigh their cdviilixatioiiLy essid apparent 
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in thv'xr matjtaiinna. 'f^ft idiosTiicrBor of rao© Bppoam 
here siso, oonspAouoai! and powormi oa tl»ti.T©. 

TliuB divenrity of t-atv oAd tho Analo^omi diff«ST©n£ie 
botwoon tho two oivrliiMfcfciom broi^nrhi; into moh cdcmo con- 
nection, ran dors the kistory of the BpimiBiA nettiemeotB in 
Ajnorioa eicoeoding^ty irjiiemiBting to 8 philoiioj>lMioal momr- 
0r : the Eng^tuih coiomeo aro intctmrcmg cm ttoooant oi ibto 
icieas they broag-bt hither and d<m)lop(«d, and the infittenoe 
those idefiiS hmvo he^ on tho world ; thf* Bpsaish wttlo- 
m^nte &re ohiefly intere8tiD.g on aoootmt of titte finotB thoy 
brinfl' to Kg-ht. Under those oirooiiietanoce, it b€>oomo8 
the onty of the jhiivtoriBji, vrho will write a boijik worthy of 
hijB theme, to note the ok&at of this minA^lin^ of rtaoea osid 
of civilizations ; h© i« not mereljr to teu who wm killed, 
and vho wounded, on which mde of the riv©r each on© 
foog-ht, and how deep the water wm between tihom, or how 
bloody it ran ; he ic to describe tho civilin&tion of the 
nations, gfiving, however briefly, all the importaait fe&tareia 
ihcroof, vnd then ihcrw the effect of the meeting of the twTk- 

More than three oontories hare ptmsed by since tha 
Mexican conqneat was oompletie. Dnftsg thsit time great 
revolutionfi hkve taken plww in 1^ woiid;-'---tih0ol<:^ri0al, 
pobtio&l, and social. A great proffreiM has been maoe in 
the arts, in scitnoe, in mivrais and reiligion,~~in the enb- 
jeotive development tliereof as piety, tihe objeotiT© applica- 
tion to life in ike form of jtraatiogX aaoraat^. But th& 
Spanish- Americans have hdt a amaM share in t^at p/ogresRS ; 
they seem to !i»re doncj nothing to promote it. Thef kav© 
not kept pace with the Anglo-Amenoan ookmi^ ; soft even 
with the jhrench. It ijs pretl^ desr tJiat dae popalation of 
8panieh Nortii America — ooxithKAtal emd iufomr-' is less 
nnmerooa now than whm Oc^ambns ifiraA oarossed the eea 
The oonditi»3>n of the Amarioaxts in mainr reepeoto is im- 
proved, StiJl it may be reasonably domrted if thB popn- 
lation of Mexico is happier to-day man four hnndrei^ ymfs 
ago. What is ti^e canse of ^ds : have the tWQ mee? been 
weakened by their nnion ; were the Mezioans incajmbie of 
farther adraaoe ; or were the Spsziiaids nenable to aid 
thmi ? The ^irop^uM ^re ^ htMasi. most, valuabld 
material helps to covilizataooQ— osttle, ewine, tiiiu^^^imts, 
as&es, horses, oxen, the cereal grasses of ihe Eae^ifOnji^ and 
^nmpowder ; idea] lifilps also ia dck0tritt8£ of Obrintisi^ 
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itv p — the machinory of tho old world. In nmotbtsr '^ork, 
Mr Propcott deolaroB the Moonak caviliaation moapablo of 
continumg^ as it bad in its bosom the ciaoaee of its nun. 
Ib th© Bfhme thing true of the Bpnnifih oiviUmtioD f Hunjly 
it oaunot (Stand before tho lalow, etrong, sioadv wave of the 
AjQarlo-SAXon tide, which aecma dootiood ere long io sweep 
it on. or hide it id its own ampld bodom. The consequence 
is aJways in th© cauBO ; there but hidden. The kiBtonaxi 
of the conquest of Mexico, writing bo iong the evente 
he ohromiclen, while those conHoquenoos nrf ^>at^^nt to all 
the world, might deaonbe to us the cause ; n» t.he history 
is not adequately written until this is doae. Without this, 
ft work ifl hiiitory without itR meaning — without phiiosophy. 
We must ooiniJain of Mr Presoott'e work, lu gonoral, that 
be haa omitted this its most important p/art. True, he was 
only writing of the conquest of the country and the imme- 
diate coloniSBation ; but this is not afioqufe,t©ly described 
until the other work is done. 

J^ot only has Mr Presoott an attractive theme — obvious 
facts and gUttenng deeds, to attracjt all men and satisfy tho 
superficial, and larger, more general facte of a proff>una sig- 
nificanoe, to pause upon aisd explain — but the nmtenals for 
his work are abundant. There are the narratives of men 
personaliy en^ged in the expedibons they write of — men 
like Bemal Dim and Gonmra ; official documonts like the 
letters of Cort^ ; early histories, as that of Soils ; works 
on the antiquities of Mexico, liite that of Clavigero, and the 
magnificent volumes pnblishe>d by Lord Kingaborough. 
Then there are works written by men themselves descended 
from thfi MexicsaaB. In addition to printed volumes, Mr Pres'- 
oott has richly supplied himself with such manuscript trea- 
Bores of Bpemifih msto^ as few American eyes ever behold. 
He has at his command about eight thousand folio pag^s of 
the works of Las Caeas, Ixtlibuxiintl^ Toribio, Canaargo, 
Oviedo, and others. Public and privotQ collections abroad 
have bem opened to him with just aod Bcholarlike liber* 
aUty. 

u we dmde Mr Pi-eeeotfV work according to its sub* 
e^Loese, it coBsiats of three parts ; — the first relates to Mex- 
ico/ Ksmhabiteats iheir cdvilimtion ; the second to the 
conqnesW&L Mexico ; aaid the third to the subsequent 
career of Cortes. La respect of its form, the volumes are 
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divided into Roron books, trootinff reBpooHvely of the Aztec 
oivilimtion, of the discovory of Mexico, the march thithor, 
iko roBidenoG there, the ncpu!aion thonco, tim isiefi'© wad 
Borreiaflor of the city, and tKe sabHoqnent career of Cori<6». 
A ralmible appendix is !»/^ded, and a oopioufl index, t}»o laU 
terquita l^o uDcommon in Ajcnenc&n books. 

Tnis hiBtory has been 60 mnoh admi-ed, so widely cir. 
culatod in Ajnonca and Europe, and no abundenfcly read, 
that, as itn the former articlio, ve shall take it for grantod 
that our n?<ade -a aro faLailiar with the work, ana spare 
them ovT anaiysin thereof We ahall alao presnppoe© thp,t 
the well-informed reader is sufficiently fami^r with the 
writings of Ehais and Soils, with the printed works of Las 
Cfiaaa, with Clavigtjro, Herrera, and the original etcoonnts 
published at Madnd, a hundred years agD, ia the collection 
of " Historiadores primitivos." 

We now propose to examine this hiatory of the conquest 
of Mexico somewhat in detail, and to say a word of each of 
the three grand diviBiocis of the Bubject. We will speak 
first of the cinUaation of the Axtecs. Mr Prescott's account 
of the g-eography of Mexico, with his description of the 
country, is attractive and graphic. It seems to be sufiB- 
cient ; we only regT<Bt the ab»enc« of a more extended map. 
With only the oroinary maps the reader is often puzzled in 
trying to make out the exact poaitaon of a place, and 
accordiagh he cannot always understand the aoooimt of a 
battle or the description of a march. The two small m&pa 
(in Vols. L and II.) are of gT^t serrice, and were preputred 
with much care, but are not adequate to reuder all parts of 
the taxi inteUigible : thus Itztopalapan (Vol. HI. p. 6) is 
aaid to stand " on a n&rrow tongue otf land which divides 
the wiiters of the great »alt lake from those of the fresh," 
whil« 00, the map no such narrow tongue exists, and the 
reader must seek it in Glavigero or elsewhere. But this is 
a trifle. 

In Mexico Mr Prescott finds four important tribes, or 
" races." The most oonapicoaoa of these are the Toltecs, 
who came from the Korth before the end of the seventh cen- 
tui7, and in the eleventh century " disappeared from the 
land as gilently and mysteriously as they had entered it ; " 
the Chichemecs, a numerous ana rude tribe who came from 
ihe North-west in the twelfth oentnTj , tuad were soon "fol" 
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lowed by oih^r nacee of higher civilization, pcrhapH of tho 
same family with tho Toltt^ce ; " tho moet noted of thoBO 
iribea were the Aztecs, or Mexicans, and tho AoolhuanH, or 
TozcuoaiiB. The civiliy-ation of the Toltecs wtwH communi- 
cated to the Tezcucano, and by tJicm to tho Chichomocs. 

Of these four tribos — ToltecH, Chichornoc0,Tozcuc*L,n8,and 
AztocB — the latter have become ttie most colobratod. They 
ore the Meiicaiifl, and by that name we shall doaignato 
them in what follows. After encountoring various fortunes 
in the land, they camo to tho valley of Mexico in tho year 
1325, A.D., according to Mr Proscott, where they sub- 
seqaently built Tenochtitlan, the city of Mexico. The 
MexioauB were a warlike people, and in less than two cen- 
turies their empire extended from shore to shore. 'Thif? 
rapid enlaxgOment of their power proves tho martial vigour 
of the tribe, and their skill in forming political organiz- 
ations — though Mr Prescobt seems to doubt their politi- 
cal ability. But as the Mexican empire was composed of 
several nations recently conquered and united almost en- 
tirely by external force, it is plain it contained heU^roge- 
neous elements which might easily bo sepaiated. Lake 
the old Roman and all other states thus formed, it was a 
piece of carpentry, artificially held together by outward cir- 
cumstances, not a regular growth, where tho branch grows 
oat of the bole, that out of the root, and all are united by 
a central principle and partake of a common erigin and 
history. 

Mr Presoott devotes four chapters to tho civilization of 
Mexico, and one to Tezcuco. His materials are derived 
chiefly from Torquemada, Clavigero, Sahagun, Gama, the 
works which have appeared in France and England on the 
antiquities of Mexico, the writings of Boturini and IxtliLxo- 
chitl. Of these authors Clavigero is the best known to 
general readers. Notwithstandmg the advantage which Mr 
Prescott has in coming sixty years after the work of Cla- 
vigero was published, we must confess that on the whole 
the earlier writer has given the more satisfactory account 
of the matter. It is true, Clavigero had space to be minute 
and curious in particulars, — for nearly two of his four 
qaarto volumes are devoted to the subject, — but his gener- 
al arrangement is better, though by no means perfect or 
philosophical, — following an inward priuciple, — and hia 
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ftccount of Ut«^ Moxican institutionH in on the whol#3 vaorb 
distinct as well as more oomploto. Yet in fiome dot,ail« Mx 
IVf^scott HttrpaaeoH inn predecessor. 

Mr ProHOott gives an account, sofficiently lucid, of what 
may be o&llod the Constitntion of Mexico ; he speaks intoUi- 
g-ently of the royal power, which w»m both legialative and 
executive. He gives a gXKxl des-^nption of the jodicial 
power, c«*rtainly a very remarkable inBtitution for such o nA~ 
lion, and in many rospocts a very wise one. But his account 
of t)io nobloB, of their power and position, ie meagro and 
iiiisjiLisfn^'tor)'. He does not toll us how the djstinction of 
nobility was obtained. 

What he says of the penal laws is still less Batiafactory, or 
complete. Ine only pnniahniontB he mentions are death, 
slavery, redaction of rank, and confiscation of property. 
Ciavigero adds confinement in prison and baaishinent from 
the country. Prisons as houBoa of punishment generally 
indicate a higher civilization than the penalty of death, or 
axile. 

Clavigero has ^von the fuller and more satisfactory ac- 
count of the Mexican Hystem of slavery. He mentions also 
one important provision of the ponal law omitted by Mr 
Prescott, that kidnapping was punished with death. 

Mr Prescott's account of the manner of collecting the 
revenue is full and clear. The same must be said of his 
account of the military establishment of Mexico. Still the 
reader would be glad to know whether the soldiers were 
volunteers or conscripts, how they were fed, and, when sao- 
cessfui in war, what share of the booty belonged to them. 
Clavigero mentions a significant fact, that there were three 
military orders, called Princes, Eiagles, and Tigers (Ar.hau- 
tin, Quauhtin, and OcqIo). Since the two last are titles of 
honour, as well as the first, they furnish an important monu- 
ment of the ferocity of the nation. 

The civilization of the Mexicans has been sometimes 
exalted above its merit ; still it is plain they had attaiued a 
pretty high degree of culture. Yet it differed in many re- 
Hpects from that of the eastera naUon" : it was a civiliaa- 
tion without the cereal grasses; vv^^uout wine, milk, or 
honey ; without ewine, ahoep, or goats ; without the horse 
or the ass, or any beast of burthen ; civilisation without 
iron. Mexico seems to have been the centre of refinament 
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for a'l North America. Agricnltnre, one of the rarliest artp , 
seems to have travollod noiihward ; the three ^oat staples 
thereof among the natives of North America m i.he tem- 
perate zone — maize, beans, and various species of the 
pum pkin or Hquash— -had journeyed from the Gulf of Mexico 
to Mio Bay of Fmidy, and extended inland to the Rocky 
Mouat^ains, covering a great extert of country where tbey 
were not indigenous, and could not exist but for the care 
of man. 

In Mexico, the fundamental law or constitution was 
fixed and well understood. The monarchy was t iective ; 
though, by law or custom, the choice must be made from 
a certain family, still the chief was chosen for his personal 
qualities. Montezuma was distinguished as a soldier and 
» prieiit — compatible titles in many a lan*^ not otherwise 
very barbarous — ^before he was elocted king. Throughout 
North America there seems to have been a general cu8^om 
of choosing the ruler an^ong the nepuews .rather than 
among the sons of the former chief. 

The judicial power Wf),9 carefully separated' from the 
executive. The judges were appo'ntect b^ th^ king or 
ch«.>sen by the people, and held their office for life or 
during good behcTiour Thv> laws seem to h fe y sen ~ oil 
administered. Property was so secure ihat bolts and bars 
xsre rot needed. Life, liberty, and the honot^r of women 
were carefully guarded, and seem to have been more 
secure than in Scotland at th& sam? time. Lands were 
held hi sev aralty and by a certain tenure. Almost c.11 ~nej. 
held real estate in haeir own right. In the most densely 
o607-od refanlona there was littie land not imT)roved: far 
less than at the pre - ?int day, as we judge. The law of d 
scent was fixed, and woil u-dorstood. The right of testa- 
icent "r»s uni\ ertsal. 

Historians tell us that the laws were written, ,».nd pub- 
lished fo the people. \T e thiB^-: they exaggerate the (ex- 
tent of s writtea law, and the power of the Mexicans to 
record laws with their imperfect mode of wiioing. Per- 
haps Mr Prescoil;. with others has fallen T'^ tio a shght error 
iL. thii particular, though we do not; say this with much 
confidence. 

Slavery prevailed in a sr/id form. Mti. becarat ra.^tb 
by^adicial sentence, as a, punishment for crime, by soiling 
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themselves or from being sold hy their parpntd. Tlio 
slave could hold property, real or personal, and devise it- 
to whom he would ; he could own other slaves. This w^as 
not ft privilege which the master might revoke, but a right 
at common law. The slave's life was, theoretically, sacrod 
as the free man's. His children were all free. Nobilitj; 
was hereditary, while slavery was merely a personal affair, 
ana did not attaint the blood. Indeed, the sWe was only 
a vassal, bound to render certain services to his feudi^ 
lord. This fact shows that the nation had emerged from 
thao state where man is so lazy that only the slave can be 
made to endure continuous toil, and where Slavery is the 
chief handmaid of Industry. 

The penal laws vrere severe; capital offences were 
numerous. Theft was punished with death, as it was until 
lately in England, if the property stolen exceeded fire 
shillings in value. Impxisonment, fine, 'exile, and sojIuI 
degradation were legal punishments for certain crimes* 
The revenues of the nation were collected in a regular and 
consiiut form. As in most despotic countries, the taxes 
were enormous j but there seems no reason for supposing 
that they were so excessive as they have been for many 
years in the kingdom of Naples ; perhaps' they were not 
proportionately so great as in England at this day. Some 
of the nobles were exempt from taxation, but we know not 
whether this exemption was the reward of some extra- 
ordinary service, or, as in France before the,Kevolutioii, 
came purely from the selfishness of that class who bad the 
power to withdraw their necks from the common yoke. 

War was conducted in systematic manner ; regTilaiuy 
declared and commenced in a formal style. The arts of 
diplomacy were well known, and the rights of ambassadors 
respected. The military code was minute in its provisions. 
The arms of the Mexicans were well made and destructive* 
They used shields of wood, and body armour of quilted 
cottK)n. They had embattled fortifications of stone, well 
situated and constructed with skill. There were military 
hospitals for the sick and wounded soldier — ^institutions 
unknown to the Eastern world till long after the time of 
Christ; hospitals better than the Spanish, and supplied 
with surgeons mere faithful. 

Their cities were numerous and large, supplied with 

VOL. X.— Critical Wriiinfft, 2. 9 
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water by aqnoducta. There were many towns containing 
thirty tnonsand inhabitants ; tho capital contained at least 
three hundred thousand. In his second official letter, 
Cort^^s says that Tlascals was larger and much stronger 
than Granada when taken from the Moors; that it had 
more fine houses, and was better supplied with provisions. 
Tliirty thousand persons were daily in its markets, to buy 
and sell* He says the exterior .aspect of Cholula is more 
beautiful than any town in Spain. From a single temple 
(Mezquita) he counted four hundred other temples with 
towers. Houses w ere built of wood, of sun-dried bricks, and 
of stone. While in Spain labour was a disgrace, in Mexico 
it was held in honour. The calling of a merchant was 
honourable, and he sometimes rose to distinction in the 
State, a very remarkable circumstance in a nation sc warhke. 
Trading in slaves seems to have been as respectable among 
the Catos of Mexico as of Rome. Agriculture was held in 
high and deserved esteem. The harder work in the fields 
was performed by the men ; only the light work fell to the 
lot of women. Great pains were taken with the cultivation 
of flowers : ornamental gardening was better understood in 
Mexico than in Europe. In some places the land was 
artificially watered, as among the Moors in Spain. There 
were floating gardens on the lake of Mexico. La the 
large cities there were public gardens of great extent and 
beauty. Yet, though blessed with maize and potatoes, 
the Mexicans lacked the valuable staples of Eastern agri- 
culture—the more useful grains, the vine, and the olive ; 
they had no aid from the ox or the horse— not even from 
the humbler servant of the plough, the ass. 

The mechanics wrought with adroitness and good taste, 
in wood, in stone, and in fea;ther-work. Their earthen ware, 
says Cortes, was equal to the best in Spain. Cotton was 
manufactured and dyed with taste and skill. Gold and sil- 
ver were abundant, and wrought with a dexterity which 
rivalled the best works of Venice and Seville, astonishing 
the artists of Europe. They used also copper, leady and 
tin. It has been said — ^we doubt if correctly — ^that they 
did not know the power of fire to render metals more pliant 
under the hammer. Iron was unknown : in its place their 
cutting instruments were made of obsidian (itzli), a stone 
:^^irhich takes a keen edge, though it is easily blunted. 



For money thej used gold-dust, bits of tin, wid baga of 

The public roads excited the admiTatioii of the Span* 
iurda, ftad were probably better than thejr left at home. 
Banners went with each speed, that dMpaAchos were car- 
ried one or two hundred miles in a daj. Buildings wem 
erected along the road side for their aoconuDodataon. In- 
deed, couriers w^t with such rapidity, that fish were 
caught in th^ Gulf of Mexico, and in twenty-four hours 
were two hundred railea off, in the kitchen of Monte« 
zuma. 

There were botanic gardens in sereral Mexican cities, 
where the plants were scientifically arranged. Cortes men* 
tioiiB one two I^^es in circumference ; it contained an 
aviary, — ^for Mexico is the country of birds, as Afrioo 
of beasts, — end basins sk>cked with numerous varieties 
of fish. At that time such gardens were nnknown in 
Europe. 

The Mexicans had attained a considerable profidenoy in 
science. They had a peculiar system of notation, counting 
by scores and not by tens : — ^first they took the five digits 
of one hand, then of the next, and in like manner the ten 
digits of the feet. They had made a measurement of the 
year more exact Uian that of the Greeks and Bomaos. Their 
week consisted of five days ; four weeks, or twenty days, 
made a month. There were eighteen months in tlu9 year, 
and tl^n five days were intercalated ^iBt belonged to no 
month. Thus their common civil year consisted of three 
hundred and sixty-five days. But in every one hundred 
and four years, it is said, they interc*i1ftf;ed t«feiity=£TC 
days which belonged to no year. Thus their calendar 
was exceedingly exact, and in many years there would bo 
no important dmerence between actual and calculated time. 
Their day was divided into sixteen hours ; they had snn* 
dials for time-pieces ; they understood the caus^ of an 
eclipse, and knew the periods of the solstices md the 
equinoxes. 

Women shared in social festivities with the men. Poly* 
gamy was allowed, as throughout all North America, and 
as with the Hebrews before Christ; wealthy men, and 
especially kings, had many wives j jet the custom seems 
limited to such, as indeed it must have been everywhere. 
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Thi) IjuQQiiAffoo of the rwiooa nHtionit of Mexico were rc- 
mfkrkable for tniv* pcKmliftrity called bff-g-tTit.iiui.tion hy philo- 
iogastB, wbiich ohAmctences all the dialoctA of Aiacmca, with 
perhapo bat & aing-le es.ce]:<tioii, and forma the liDgniAcio dia- 
tinotion of the Amcricsoiii moe. Their bmg>ujagt> wwn coptons, 
TOgialar, nmd compreibenMve. The Mexioajis hod a mde 
mode of xrntina, by pioturoB and nymbolB, which eimblwd 
them to retooru ©v«Bta, to tnmsmit and presorr-o mform- 
ation. By meainia of thi« help they moordeid thtnr lawn, 
thoir jndioial transaotiono, and wrot* their civil history. 
They wrote powtir m the name manner. We would Kpoak 
with becoming difRdenoa in this mattcn-, which we cer- 
tainly have not becfn able to ioTestigate to oar own Bati»- 
fiiction, and modestly eipro«8 our fear that the art of wnt-. 
mff among the Mexio&nii has bean a fftx>d deal oTermt^xl. 
We doubt that an ordinary poom ooula be i-eoorded in Mex- 
ican characters. RtiU, this art of writing seems to have 
been more perfect than thfi Egyptian in the time of the 
pyramids, as indeed their lang^iagia was more copious and 
better developed, though greatly inferior to that of the 
Chinese. 

There were schools for '' e education of the children. 
Bilderly women, serving also as priest-essos, took charge of 
the girls ; the pnests instructed the boys. The former 
learned vanoue feminine employments, were taught to be 
modest, and to pay " entire obedienc* and reispect to their 
hoebands." Boys were taught to work and to fight ; they 
were instructed in the art of writing ; they learned the 
traditionary lore of their country, and stuJied such 
©ciences ae the Mexicans knew ; they learned the princi- 
ples of govemoMsnt, and were taught to hate vice and love 
virtue — to practise the dntios oi natural religion. To this, 
of course, was added an acquaintance with the national 
mjthology, and the rites of the popular worship. Tliis 
©aucation vras no doubt rude, and limited to a compara- 
tively small portion of the people. There wa« a general 
Board of Education, called the Council of Mosic. All this, 
we suspect, is a good deal more complete on paper than it 
was m fact ; — bnt I>iaa informs us that Montezuma in- 
tended to keep some of the Kpaniards, whom he hf)ped to 
conquer, for schoolmasters, and employ them m teaching 
the people. 
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In ihetr rohgHoD ihc MoxioiiiiA wor« poijlkeiata. It is 
not etyij t^) g-oit at tbiO) faotA reiipooting this matior, for the 
aothom wo aopcmd apoo a&ism unoonacaoxiaiy to karc lent •v 
oolounng to wuat they deisciibo, and much of the Clmotiiftn 
tnkdiUon or doctrmo Lbla got nun.g'led with the opimoiafl of 
the n&ti'v^oa. But tt im said that thej boliercKi m one su- 
proroo Crofttor ; thoy addroaaed him a*. " the God by whom 
vro liTo ," " inrigiblt), inc5arporoal, onuo Qod, of perfoct por- 
fertion &ad pmntj " anaor vhosB wing we find ropoiw) 
And A sure deftmo©." There wor* other uxkIh boaide him ; 
the most popoW waa their Qod of War, for the Mexicnuaa 
were a ferocious peopio, aiid tiua poouliarity appeare also 
in their mode of rehgion. In common with almost fsvury 
nation of the eartk, and perhopa with oil, they believed in 
the immortalit J of the »oul and the doctrine oi future retri- 
bution. Ifi the M^ixioaB he&Ten there were two degrees 
of ho-ppmeaK, of which the warrior had the hig"her. The 
Rom&Q poet had got beyond thia. There were three 
degroea of punishment \n nell. " Etem&l damnation," U 
has been aaid, " is not learned by the mere hj^ht of nature, 
bat 18 one of the truths of revelation ; " ao we suppose the 
Mexicans wore indebtcwi to their Bpaxdah oon<jnerorB for 
this article of the creed. The priests were a distinct claAs, 
nomerona and respected., and, a« in nearly all conntne&, the 
best educated cla«a. They served Qod with an abundance 
of forms, nies, ceremonies, iksts, aud mortifioatioi&s of the 
flesh, — according to Mr Prosoott'e quotation, " In hope to 
ment heaven by making earth a belL" However, in this 
respect their conquerors taog'ht tkem m&nj devices which 
the simple Mexicans did not enow before. The Mexicans 
do not appear to hare practiBed any ritual mntalation of 
the body ae the Hebrews and Mahommedaxta do to this 
dav. iV© priesthood was not hertsditary, or even bent- 
abie, as it seema. It did not neceffiarily laist for iife. There 
was onlj^ a movable priesthood, not a caste perpetuating 
Its traditions and iv.8 rites in a single &xm]y from ag% to 
age. The chief priest was elected, thoo^h it does not 
appear by whom. Some elderly women served as priest- 
esses. The Mexicans had some ntes which strangely 
resembled the Ckristiaai . — they baptised their children 
by sprinkling ; the pnests heard confession and gavo 
absolution from sin, and, what is remarkable, thus absolu- 
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tion not only was thocght t<> sAve a man from futnro tor- 
ment, but a^twally lioTd good and gave doHvoranco in a 
conrfc of justice on earth. There was a Mexican goddess, 
Cioacotttl was her name, who seems closely related to 
mother Eve; she was "the first goddess who brought 
forth;" she " bequeathed the sufferings of childbirth to 
women;" and by her " sin came into the world." There 
was also a Mexican Noah, Coxcox, who survived a deluge, 
and has often been taken for the mythical patriarch of the 
Hebrew legend. 

There is much that is revolting in the worship of savage 
nations; some of the disgusting features thereof remain long 
after civilisation has swept away civil and social monstrosi- 
ties. The most hideous thing connected with the Mexi- 
can worship was the sacrifice of human beings. Human 
sacrifices have been common with all' nations at certain 
stages of their development. The custom was well known 
among the Greeks and Romans ; the story of Abraham is 
a lasting monument of its existence among the Hebrews. 
But in no country did this abomination prevail to so great 
a degree. To render the ghastly sacrifice still worse, the 
worshippers devoured the flesh of the victims. Cannibal- 
ism was solemnly practised throu^out Mexico. Human 
blood was the holiest sacrament. The number of victims 
is variously stated: one authority mentions more than 
eighty thous^ad in a single day — an extraordinary occa- 
sion ; others but fifty in a year, the estimate of Las Casas. 
Mr Prescott thinks it 8«te to admit that thousands were 
sacrificed each year. Diaz declares that there must have 
been more than a hundred thousand skulls of tliese viotiins 
in a single place, and Gomara relates that two companions 
of Cortes counted one hundred and thirty-six thousand in a 
siagle edifice. No apology can be attempted for such on 
abomination ;— but tn© same thing is called by different 
names in different places. In thirty-five years King 
Henry Vm. put to death seventy-two thousand of his 
subjects by the hands of the public executioner ; many , 
thousand Moors were butchered by the Spanish soldiers, 
after resistance was over, in the time of Ferdinand and 
Isabella; a great numbei* were put to death with more 
teiTible torments by the most holy court of the Inquisition. 
A Mexiceaa would write that all these were sacrificed to 
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Ood. Human saorifices in Mexico excited the just horror 
of Cort^ and hia <iompanionB, wMle the butcheries in 
Spain perhaps did not disturb them at all. Few things 
c-an be conceived of more abhorrent than the human sacri* 
fices and cannibalism of the Mexicans : their civilization 
deprived them of the excuse which shelters the Fiji and 
New Zealander. Yet these men-slaughterers endeavoured 
to mitigate the sufferings of their vtotuns. Mr Prescott 
shows a just and hearty horror of this unnatural mode of 
worship. But one of their gods, Qnetsalcoatl, it is said, 
taught " a more spiritualizing religion, in which the onlj 
sacrifices were the fruits and flowers of the season." 

We come next to the conquest of Mexico by Cort^. 
He first heard the name of Montezuma about Easter, in 
1519; on St Hippolytua' day, August 12th, 1621, the 
Spaniards carried the capital by assault, and the Mexican 
empire lay at their disposal. Montezuma had died a (x^- 
tive ; GuAtemozin, his successor, was in their hands. Xet 
Cort<Ss invaded this powerful empire with but a handful of 
soldiers. When he left Cuba, February 10th, 1519, he 
had one hundred and ten mariners, five hundred and fiffy • 
three soldiers, ten heavy guns, four falconets, and sixteen 
horses; he had also about two hundred Indians. Two 
horses were subsequently added, and eighteen mm ; fif- 
teen men were sent away from the expedition, and there 
were other but inconsiderable losses. He actually began 
his march into Mexico with about four hundred foot, and 
fifteen horse, and seven pieces of artillery, such as it waa. 
At the same time, he had also thirteen hundred Indian 
warriors and one thousand Tamanes or porters, men of 
burthen. The number of Indians was soon increafied to 
three thousand. When he first entered Mexico against 
the will of the vacillating monarch, his whole force WBa 
less than seven thousand men ; but four hundred of these 
were Spaniards. After he had been driven from the oily, 
and had been reinforced by others of his countrymen who 
joined the expedition, when he reviewed his forces at 
Tezcuco, he had eighty-seven horse, eight hundred and 
eighteen foot, of whom one hundred and eight were arque- 
busiers and crossbowmen, three large field-pieces of iron, 
and fifteen smaller guns of brass. 

Such were the forces with wlicli Cortes invaded and 
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finally conquered a coontiy containing more inhabitants, to 
say the leasts than the kingdom of Spain^ at that time, 
with a capital as large and populouo as Seville and Cor- 
dova united, or twice as great as Milan. Certainly the 
most daring enterprise of ancient times becomes tame in 
comparison with this. True, there were some circum- 
stances which favoured the enterprise. Had there been 
no dissensions in the Mexican empire, his attempt would 
have been in vain ; without his Indian allies he would soon 
have been cut off. T?hen he was aided by the superstition 
of the times. There was a prophecy current among the 
Mexicans which Cortes was thought to iulfil. There was 
a story of Quetzalcoatl, a mythical person worshipped as 
a god ; he had tauj^t the Mexicans agriculture, the use 
of metals, and the arts of government, and opposed human 
sacrifices which he could not prevent ; he had a fair com- 
plexion and a flowing beard, the patriarch of the golden 
age of Mexico ; he had left the country, embarking for 
Tlapallan, the Mexican Eden^ or Atlantis, but the prophecy 
said he would return and resume the possession of the em- 
pire. The Mexicans saw Cortes, and said : " This is Qnet- 
ssalcoatl returned from Paradise.'' The Spaniards were 
" white gods." Montezoma himself seems to have shared 
this opinion. This "random shot of prophecy," as Mr 
Prescott calls it, seems to have hit the mark, and prepared 
the nation for conquest. 

Then the Spaniards were Caucasians, and had the or- 
ganic superioniy of that race ; besides, they were far in 
advance of the Mexicans in the art of war. They had 
horses, steel, ships, gunpowder, muskets, and cannon ; they, 
understood the value of concerted action, and of well- 
ordered movements on the field of battle ; they had wea- 
pons of offence and defence far superior to those of their 
opponents. If Boston could be invaded by an army that 
should land at Provincetown, ascend in balloons, and from 
a single position reconnoitre the whole state of Massachu- 
setts, and from the extremity of Cape Cod should bombard 
this city, levelling whole blocks of houses at a single shot ; 
if they had swords which could pierce through a plough- 
share as easily as silk or cotton cloth, and fire-arms which 
shot through the most solid walls of brick and stone as 
readily as c rifle-ball goes through a glass window ; if they 
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had animals trained to war^ ten times larger than the elo- 
phaut, as heavy as the largest locomotive steam-engiae, 
swifter than that, and more difficult to encountei^—beasts 
of war that trod down horse, foot, and dragoons, tramp- 
ling the artillery itself into the ground j if, m addition to 
this, the invaders were clad in armour bullet-proof, were 
each stronger than ten common men, had a skill, a fore-> 
sight, a daring, and a patient courage proportionate to 
their instruments of destruction, and a cruelty not inferior 
to their conra^ ; and if, still more, it was currently be- 
lieved that the Book of Revelations had predicted that 
they should come and conquer the land ; if Vhole coun- 
tries were ready to help the invaders, — ^then we should be 
confronted with foes which would bear about the same re • 
iation to us that the SpaniardB bore to the Mexicans. 
Considering all these things, the success of the conquer- 
ors, marvellous as it appears, is less remarkable than the 
courage and patience with which the Mexicans resisted 
the attack. Had the Spaniards known the fidl extent of 
the difficulty, even the iron heart of Cort^ must have 
failed within him. 

But we must ask. What bight had the Spaniards to invade 
Mexico and possess themselves of its soil F Mr Pirescot^ 
examines this question in an unsatisfactory manner, and, 
VG are sorry to say it, ^ves an unjust answer, but in 
accordance with the spint in which his three historical 
works have been jwiitten. An unprejudiced man must say 
the Spaniards had no claim to Mexico, but that of the stout 
and well-armed highwayman to the purse of the undefended 
traveller; the right of the pirate over the unprotected ship 
of the merchant. It is true, the Spanish monarch had a 
conveyance from the Pope, which in reality gave no better 
title, and wan worth no more than the compendious trans- 
fer offered by the tempter in the Bible — all these will I 
^ve thee if thou wilt fall down and worship me." Neither 
Pope nor Satan could alienate and convey what he did not 
possess. We think it cannot be maintained in natural law 
that a savage tribe has a right to arrest civilization in any 
^ven spot, to keep a continent for a hunting-field dwelt 
m by a few wild oeasts and wild men. It is commonly, 
perhaps universally, conceded that a nation has eminent 
domain over the lands of the individual, and allows him to 
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hold them in individiml ocvdralty for \.\h privftt^ wolfaro 
whon not adverBo io the gunrnil giKxi of tho Stato ; (ivcn to 
boquoath thorn to hin KnoooHHor, Hub^oot to tho Haini' condi- 
tion. So the human raoo haw eminent domain ov(>r tho 
landfi of each ])articular nation, allowing it to hold in 
n.->4:ionfil severalty for tho nation'o wolfani, vvhcin not a<lvorHo 
to tho universal ^ood of mankind. Ah there in a Holidarity 
of the nation, so ih thoro of tho race, and rightH and dutien, 
national or urdveraal, thenoe a<:cming. But when tho nation 
takes the lands of the individual, winch ho has a good natural 
title to, they niuat fully indemnify that individual for liin 
lands, else it is robbery ; and robbery by a nation, and for 
tho sake of the greatest majority of its citizens, iH no better 
in itself than if done by one man in his own name, — it is 
still robbery, spoliation contrary to natural law. Tho same 
holds good betwoen any ovio nation and mankind, between 
the savage and the civilized who may assume to represent 
tho consciousness of mankind. This idea seems to liavo 
been in tho mind of the settlers of New-England ; if not in 
their mind, they acted as if it were. The pilgrim and tho 
paritan knew that the naked savages of Massachusetts had 
no natural right, adverse to the welfare of the human race, 
no right to keep the land a wilderness and shut civilization 
out of it for ever; but they knew, also, that though the 
civilized man represented the higher consciousness of man- 
kind, and, so far as that went, represented the human race, 
still he had no right, whatever necessity compelled him, to 
take from the savages, ageiinst their will, all that they had 
or anything that they haa, without returning them a com- 
plete equivalent therefor. So these settlers of New-En^- 
W<d did not rely on the grant of the English kinj^ for their 
title to th.e Indian land ; they bought it of the Indians, took 
a deed, recorded the transfer, and honestly paid for it — a 
small consideration, but enough to extinguish the title, and 
more than it was worth to the Indians themselves. But in 
New-England no Indian owned land in severalty, more than 
wind ana water, excepting the spot hie wigwam covered, 
and the Kttle patch subjected to the rude tillage of his wife. 
These were the only spots with which he had mixed uphia 
labour. There was enough for all, and therefore personal 
and exclusive appropriation had Lardly begun. At the 
merest caprice, tiie Indian left his place to whomsoever 
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TTiiglit t^ikd il, and hiniRelf H(ni|jht another — fia frno an thn 
IxMivcr (ir th(> wild-cat, who liko him r(>ppoc't(>d the a|:)pn.)- 
})riiiti(in df aiiothor. Huh tract, Vn'Uingod U:> tho Narra- 
ganHottH, tha.t to tJio I'lMpiodn. llicrc wafl appropriation 
hy (he tnlic-, not hv tho mdividnal. Tho title of tho Namv- 
g-aiiHcttfj \\n.H j^ood an agfuiint tht^ Pcc^uodfl, or any (TthcT 
trii)(', hut. eiu'h man of that inho t<v'k any of tho national 
landH not previously a[)pr(ipna,t.>K! , !a," fri'oly fm lu; took tho 
air and tho water whicli wan iiot in anotluT man's mouth. 
Thr chief of tho tribe KCM^niH U) havo acted aR truHtoe, and 
in that capa^'ity g-avo hiH (luitelaim deed to tho chief of tho 
whito men, acting in behalf of the rest, and conveyod away 
tlie titl(^ of tho tnbe. Tho Indian parted with his land for 
a "good conRidemtion," for "valne received." 

In Mexico tho caBO was quite (hfferent. Almost all tho 
valuuljle land was owned in severalty ; individuals had 
mixed tiieir labour with tho Boil, owning it as mach as they 
owned tho fiHh-hook they hivd made, or tho ear of com thoy 
had grown ; owned it an completely as a man can own tho 
soil. T\u) Mexicans were a civilized people ; tho hmds m 
the valley of Mexico wore as well cuitivatod as tho lands 
in Granada, the garden of Europe ; the natives had not 
stopped in their progress, as Mr rroscott thinks the Moora 
had done in Spam, and their land thoreforo could not be 
claimed aa a derelict of civilization ; on tho contrary, they 
seem to have been in a state of rapid advance, as much so 
as the Spanish nation itself. The superior culture of the 
Spaniard gave him no righu to theso lands without indem- 
nifying the individufd owners, — no more than the English 
havo to China, or the Dutch to Turkey ; no more thaji the 
New-Englanders would have to seize Spain ajid Italy at 
this day. The Spaniard could not plead necessity, like 
the pilgrims, — f>oor, persecuted, and just escaped from the 
ocean, — who took a fish and some com in their extremity, 
when they landed on Cape Cod, and carefully paid for both 
when, months afterwards, they found the owners 1 Op- 
pression never planted a sdngle Spaniard in America. The 
Moors were not allowed to migrate thither, under the ad- 
ministration of Ferdinand and Isabella. The Spaniards did 
not attempt or pretend to buy a title to the land. Their 
claim was the claim of the pirate. It is true, the Pope, aa 
head of the human racOj trustee for all mankind, an^ 
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Tieogoront of Alraiglity (rod, gave a title lo Anioricft. 
Could Cort^'s a.nd tJie othero hold under that f Mr Prfen- 
cott thiulrsther could satisfy theii' own consciences in that 
wa,y^ and though the conveyance were wortMess in itself^ 
thoy would be subjectivel} iv the right. But the Pope 
g'ii^e a grant of lands siibject to this condition : the hea- 
then must be converted. If that were not dono^ tlio title 
failed through breach of covenant. W e shall see how this 
was attended to. 

Mr Prescott says the desire of com verf.ing the natives 
was paramount to every calculation of personal interest 
in the breast of Cortes.'" (YoL II. p. 32 et al.) We are 
amay-ed at a statement so gratuitous and irreconcilable with 
the facts of the case ; we should say that the calculation 
of personal interest was al^raya paramount to the desire of 
converting the natives. Mr PVescott says^ There was 
iiotliing wiiich the Spanish government had more earnestly 
at heart than the conversion of the Indians." (Vol. I. p, 
269.) We wish there were some facts to sustain the asser- 
tion. It is true, a pretence was often made of a desire to 
Christianize the Indians, Velasquez instructs Cortes to 
bear in mind, above all things, that the object which the 
fSpanish monarch had most at heart, was the conversion of 
the Indians ; he was, however, to impress on them the 
grandeur and goodness of his royal master, and to invite 
them " to give in their allegiance to him, and to manifest 
it by regaling him with such comfortable presents of gold, 
pearls, and precici 3 stones, as, by showing their goodwill, 
would secure his favrur and protection." Imagine, oh 
gentle or simple readers, imagine the American board of 
foreign missionaried sending out their servants to China 
with such instructions, asking for " comfortable presents 
of silks, and Sycee silver, and tea ! Imagine, also, the 
admiration of the Castilian court, if Cortes had believed 
that " the conversion of the Indians " was " the object 
which the Spanish monarch had mo&l; at heart,'^ and had 
converted the whole of Mexico, overturned every idol, 
sending them aU as trophies to his " most noble, powerful, 
and catholic prince, invincible e japeror, arid qut sovereign 
lord," planted the cross on every tcocalli, but the Spanish 
flag nowhere, and had not sent hoiEae a smgle ounce of 
gold, nor gained an inch of land I Imagine the honours, 
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tlie trininpLal processions, that would have boon his wel- 
come homo to old Castile ! .'ir Preacott, in the very toeth 
of facta, maintains that Cortes took this part of his in- 
stnictions to the letter, and with him that the conversion 
of the natives was pftramount *'to every (saloulation of 
personal interest/' His first object," says Mr Prescott, 
* • was to reclaim the natives from their gross idolatry, and 
to substitute a purer form of worship. . . „ He was 
prepared to use force if milder means should prove in- 
effectual." (Vol. I. p. 269.) He felt "he had a high 
mission to perform as a soldier of the cross."*' Cortes 
comes to St Juan de Ulloa, as it is now called, and invites 
the natives to abandon their cursed idols, abolish hu- 
man sacrifices, and abstain from kidnapping." Everybody 
knows the fable of the Fox turned Preacher ; it is less re- 
markable than the aistorical and kindred fable of Cortes 
turned missionary. 

This confessor of the faith, this missionary of the Lord, 
tliis great first apostle to the Gentiles of Tenochtitlan, 
comes to Tabasco, fall of war and Christianity, resolved, 
as Mr Prescott confesses, to build 

"his faith upon 
Tho holy text of piko and gan." 

The natives opposed the entrance of armed strangers, as 
the Dutch or the Portuguese would have done, f Cort6s 
made proclamation, and assured them that ''if (blood were 
spilt, the sin would lie on. their heads/' They answered 
with shouts of defiance and a shower of airows. He took 
the town, and two devs after had a severe battle with the 
iiiihabitanta of the country. Of course the Spaniards were 
victorious, and the Indians sufiered great loss : some say 
one thousand were slain, some thirty thousand. The battle 
was fought on Lady Day, the day of the miraculous con- 
ception of the mother of God. The battle was a good type 
of the " annunciation " brought by this new Gabriel to the 
American Virgin. As the primitive Christians, it is said, 
had miraculous assistance in wielding their spiritual wea-* 
pons, so these devout heralds cf the faith, " soldiers of the 
cross," and " followers of the Lamb," had aid from on high 
— a celestial champion " mounted on. his grey war-horse, 
heading the rescue, and trampling over the bodies of the 
fallen mfidels \ " Cortes thought it was his own tutelary 
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saint^ — Saint Peter, & patron not wholly uuouitable for 
Huch a client, — but/' says Fisftrro y Orellana, " tho 
common and indubitable opinion m, that it was our glorious 
apostle. Saint James, tho bulwark and safeguard of the na- 
tion." After the battle tho Indians were converted,*' 
and tho event celebrated on Palm Sunday. " Behold thy 
Kiag cometh unto thee meek " must have been sung with 
great unction that sabbath mom, and the lesson for the 
Saj, " Come unto me, ye that labour and are heavy laden,'* 
must have delighted Saint Peter and Saint James, heard 
" in this connection ! " A city was afterwards built on the 
battle-field ; its name commemorates the day, the deed, and 
the Christianity of these apostles — Saint Mary of Victory I 
At Cempoalla Cortds tried his hand at the delightful 
work of conversion ; the Indian monarch, however, de- 
clared his own gods were good enough for him, and he 
could not comprehend how the Creator of the imiverse 
" could condescend to take the form of humanity, with its 
infirmities and iUs, and wander about the earth, the vol- 
untary victim of ... . those whom his breath had 
called into existence." Poor benighted heathen \ To 
Cortes this was easy as drawing his sword. However, the 
nation was converted — at least the temples. Here, though 
not for the first or last time,-— for the things that are 
seen are temporal " and require to be renewed, — ^these de- 
vout apostles received a foretaste of their reward, in the 
form of *' eight Indian maidens, richly dressed, wearing 
collars and ornaments of gold, with a number of female 
slaves to wait on them.'' The chief requested that thev 
might become wives to the Spanish captains. " Cortes 
received tho damsels courteously,'' such was his Keai for 
Christianity, "but told the cacique they must first bo 
baptized." Porque manera no era p&rmtido a hombres. 
kijog de la Igiesia di Dios, tener commerdo con idolatras ! " 
Similarcomforterswere frequently "added tpiheirnumber." 
Bemal Diaz, a very plain-spoken old soldier, who cared 
not overmuch for the souls of the heathen, mentions these 
things oftener than Mr Prescott. Cortes himself, in virtue 
of his apostolic dignity, we suppose, or as head of the new 
church, took the right "to lead about" the celebrated 
Marina,-— not without other helpmeets, we think,- — an 
Indian woman who was of great service in the expedition. 
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Tkm hand of missionariea went to Cholula, and maasa- 
crod fclie inlxabitants, who had been previously aasembled 
in a narrow place convenient for the slaughter. A portion 
of the town was burnt, and, as Cort& himself mjB, three 
thousand of the inhabitants put to dmth. Herrcra makes 
the number six thousand, and others yet greater. Mr 
Prescott is far from justifying the deed, yet he endeavours 
to excuse the conduct of Cortfe : these were heathens ; 
religious infidelity was thought a sin to be punished with 
fire and faggot in this life, and et^emal suffering in tho 
next. But if iC is believed that death sends a man to eter- 
nal torment, a " soldier of the cross " would hesitate a lit- 
tle before butchering six thousand men. Las.Casas adds 
that he burnt alive more than one hundred caciques whom 
he had craftily got into his hands, and that while the city 
was on fire, it was said that Cortds repeated a snatch of 
poetry, comparing himself to Nero looking down from the 
Tarpeian rock on the burning of Bome, and caring not for 
the screams of the children and the old men. l^is story 
seems less probable to Mr Prescott than to us. After thus 
introducing himself to theCholdans, Cortes "urged the citi- 
zens to embrace the cross " and abandon their false gods. 

When Cort&i had his first interview with Montezuma, 
he told the monarch that the Christiana had come to 
snatch his soul and the souls of his people from the flames 
of eternal fire. The Mexican king must have thought 
them remarkable men for such a nuBsion. When about 
to advance to the siege of Mexico, Cort^ tells his soldiers 
that " the conversion of the heathen ib the work most ac- 
ceptable in the eye of the Almighty, and one that will be 
sure to receive his suppor<j ; that without this the « 55: 
would be unjust, and aU they might gain by it, robbery. 
When a new king was establie^ed at Tezcnco, Cortes 
placed several Spaniards about him, ostensibly to instruct 
him in their language and religion, but really as spies to 
watch over his conduct and prevent his correspondence 
with the Mexicans. 

The Spanish apostles had one mode of distingiiishing 
their converts and catechumens from such as had not fallen 
into their hands which we do not find pre-otised by the 
evangelists of other nations : they brmasd their cwpUves 
vtith O' hot iron. The letter G was thus indehbly burnt 
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iipon tfeera, to denote that they were the spoils of war 
(guerra). Diaz mentions the branding of the captives a 
^froat deal oftener than Mr Prescott ; on sereraJ occasions 
]t was done to a vast nnmber of the inhabitants^'' and 
again^ " great numbers were led away into slavery and 
marked in the face with a red-hot iron." (Cap. 150, 154, et 
Bfl9p.) This hat/ofnl torment was burned upon the women 
as well as the men ; even upon the faces of the women who 
were to serve as temporary " wives " to the conquerors, 
who, it seems, were not always so anxious to ensure their 
baptism as their branding. 

The motive of the conquerors was love of conquest and 

?lunder. This is plain enough in the despatches of Cortes. 
Has! makes no concealment of the fact: he wished the 
land to be divided as follows : one-fifth for the king, one- 
fifth for the church, and the rest among the conquerors, 
according to their rank and merits. (Cap. 169.) As the 
conquerors who survived the conquest could not have been 
more than five or six hundred, they would have been 
pretty well paid for two or three years* service. But what 
would be left for the converted natives f Heaven in the 
next life and slavery in this. 

The design of the conquerors is made plain by the in- 
vasion itself by their conduct during the war, and by the 
institutions they established alfter it was over : they wanted 
the property and the persons of the Mexicans, lliey took 
both, perhaps with as little ferocity and as much decorum 
an^ nation could rob and enslave another. The plea of 
a desu« to convert the Indians is a poor defence, and un- 
worthy of an historian like Mr Plrescott. It would be 
better rhetoric, well as truer and more honest, to say ; 
these were hard, iron men, with rather less than the aver- 
age intelligence, morality, and pieiy of their nation ; th^ 
went to Mexico, led thither by love of adventure, love of 
fame, of power, or of gold ; they only'pretended to care for 
the souls of the men whose property they plundered, whose 
daughtersthey debauched, wnose persons they stole or slew I 
Cfertaii^ they were very remarkable heralds of Chris- 
tianity. By steel and gunpowder they subdued kingdoms, 
wrought unrighteousness, obtained promises. They wm- 
dered about m steel caps, dragging their artillery after 
them, impoverishing, afliicting, tormenting. They routed 
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armiefl ; cities they overthrow and turned upside down ; 
captives they took aad braiided in the name of God. As 
an oftrnest of their reward, they had female slaves without 
number, the first-lruits of them that believe, and having 
satiated their avarice and their lust, and obtained a good 
report through the blood of their victims, they received 
the promises, the heritage of the heathen ; yea, such was 
the reward of all those blessed apostles — of whom the 
world was not worthy — ^horse, foot, and dragoons. 

Some conquerors have a great idea, and for the sake of 
that do deeds which revolt the moral sense of mankind. 
Such men havj some excuse for their violent dealing with 
the world, in the service they render ; they esteem them- 
selves men of destiny, and in behalf of their idea go forth 
through seas of blood of their own shedding. Smiting 
with the sword, it is not for themselves they smite. Thus 
there is some defence for Alexander, Kaunibal, Csesar, and 
Charlemagne ; for Napoleon and for Cromwell ; even 
Frederic the Groat was not a more fighter. But Cort& 
cannot be put in this class. He had no idea in advance 
of his age ; in all but courage and military skill he appears 
behind his times. No noble thought, no lofty sentiment 
seems to have inspired him ; none such breathes in his 
words or deeds. Mr Prescott says he was not a ''mere 
fighter,*' but we sea nothing else that can be said to dis- 
tinguish hira froir the rest of men. Ht was one of the 
most vulgar ot fighters; he loved the excitement of ad- 
venturous deeds ; he sought vulgar fame, and vulgar wealth 
and power, by vulgar means for vulgar ends. Few dis- 
tinguished conquerors were so ignoble. He came amon^ 
the red men of America ; Jhej began by calling him a god, 
and ended with hating him as the devil. In the hot region 
of Mexico he was treated with great kindness ; his com- 
panions " experienced every alleviation that could be de- 
sired from the attentions of the friendly nations.'^ They 
made more than a thousand booths for the Spaniards, and 
freely gave provisions for Cortes and his officert^. Monte- 
zuma sent to learn who we were, says Diaz, and what we 
wanted for our ships ; we were only to tell what we wanted, 
and they were to furnish it. The Indians who attached 
themselves to his standard were faithful ; of the Tlasealans 
only Xicotencatl proved untrue. But Cortes was crafty, 
VOL. TL.—CHikal Writings, 2. 10 
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iiisidious^ and deceitfni. lie fomented diecontont ; ho en- 
conra^d tho disaffected nations to rely on his protection, 
" fts he come to redress their wrongs/' while he came 
to steal their nossessions and their persons. He t-old his 
own soldiers ikey were to fight against rebels who had re- 
volted from their liege lord; against barbarians, the ene- 
toios of Christianity ; to fight the battles of the cross, to 
obtain riches and honour in this life and imperishable 
glory in heaven. 

He was unjust to his own soldiers, seizing more than his 
share of the booty. Diaz complains of this oftener than 
Mr Prescott ; even the food was sometimes unjustly di- 
vided. (Diass, Cap. 105 et al.) Did the soldiers complain, 
Cortes made a speech full of " the most honeyed phrases 
and arguments most specious (palabras muy meiliil'tias, 
.... razones mtvy bien dichas). Some he bribed into 
silence with gold, others with promises ; some he put in 
chains. W6re the captives to be divided, he not only se- 
lected first the king's fifth thereof and his own, but the 
finest of the women were secretly set apart, so that, as 
one of these missionaries complains (Diaz, Cap. 185), the 
/common soldiers found only " old and ugly women " left 
for them. After the spoil wai3 divided in this unjust fashion, 
he would not always allow the soldiers to keep their 
scanty share, but once demanded one-third of it back 
ftgain, and insisted that if it were not restored, he would 
take the whole. Under pretence of loans, he extorted a 
good deal from his own soldiers—^ circumstance which 
injured him much, says Diaz. Mr Prescott thinks such 
occasions were critical conjunctures which taxed all the 
address and personal authority of Cortes. He never shrank 
from them, but on such occasions wag true to himself.'' 
- (Yol. n. p. 207.) But truth to himself was falseness to his 
soldiers. He would violate his word to them for the sake 
of more plunder. Mr.ch as they honoured and feared him, 
few loved him much, and in one of his most trying times. 
Bays the same old soldier we have often quoted, they all 
grudged him a handful of maize to stay his hunger. (Cap. 
156.) 

Cortes was needlessly cruel; this appears in the slaugh- 
ter at Tabasco, and in the msissacre at Cholula, which even 
Mr Prescott thinks a dark stain on the memory of the 
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•conquerors. His puuialiments often appear wauton : — ho 
orders a man to be killed for stealing a pair of fowls, 
another for speaking angrily iio Montezuma ; h& has the 
feet of h\B pilot chopper' off for some offence ; he took fifty 
Tiascelans who came to his camp as spies, oat off their 
hands, and sent them home. The friendly Indians were 
carious to see the Spaniards, and came too near the lines 
of their encampment, and Cortes coiolly relates that fifteen 
or twenty of them were shot down by the sentries, Mr 
Prescott excuses this ; the ''jealousy of the court and the 
cautions he had received from his aUies . . . seem to have 
given an unnatnral acuteness ... to his perceptions of 
danger." (V ol. II. p. 59.) After the oonqnest an insur- 
rection took place and was speedily put down ; four hun- 
dred chiefs were sentenced to the stake or the gibbet, 
" by which means,** says Cortes, " God be praised, the 
safety of the Spaniards was secured." He burnt alive 
some of Montezuma's officers, who wore guilty of no offence 
but that of obeying their king; at the same time ho 
punished Montezuma for giving them the order. He tor- 
tured the members of Gnatemosin's household, patting 
boiling oil upon their feet. This great apostle to the Qe^- 
tiles put Guatemozin himself and the caci>^ae of Tacuba 
to the torture — ^not exactly to sava his soul, so as by 
fire,'" but to get his gold. Afterwards, on a groundless 
suspicion, he ti^^acheronsly hung them both. Mr Pres- 
cott shows little horror at these cruelties, little sense of 
their injustice ; , nay, he seems to soek to mitigate the 
natural mdignation which a man feels at rach tyranny of 
the strong over the weak. We confess our astonishment 
that an historian who thinks the desire of converting the 
heathen was the paramoimt motive in the breast of Cort&i, 
has no more censure to bestow on sa&\ wanton cruelties, 
so frequently perpetrated as they weire. The soldiers of 
the cross, going on their mission of mercy, to snatch the 
Lidians from the fires of hell, dress the woonds of their 
horses with melted fat cut from the bodies of the natives 
they were to convert (Diaz, Cap. 84) ; Mr Prescott makes 
no comment. Cort^ has the slaves branded with & hot 
iron in the cheek. Diaz mentions this more izhan ten times ; 
Mr Prescott but twice^ and then, has no word to say-— 
more than if they had been baptissed with water. 
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Tho massacre at Cholnla was terrible aa it woe noodless 
and wanton. More than three thousand of the enemy 
perished in ten hours," sajB Cort.^8. Mr Prescott con- 
fesses this has " left a dark stain oii the memory of the con- 
querors," that ho does not intend to Vindicate their cruel 
deeds, and then tmdertakes to excuse this very cruelty. 
We confess our astonishment at such an excuse. (Vol. II. 
pp. 29—86.) 

The massacre at Mexico, after the capture of the city, 
was terrible. We wiU not dwell upon it, nor recount 
bloody details. Cortes had destroyed town after town ; 
army after army had he swept oflf. It is within bounds to 
say that half a million men had been put to the sword 
since the Spaniards came thither, desirous above all things 
to convert their precious souls ; now the mighty capital — 
the centre of civilization in North America, whose influ- 
ence had been felt from the Mexique Gulf to the Bay of 
Fundy, alon^ either shore of the continent — has fallen; 
Guatomozin is captured ; the wide rich empire lies sub- 
missive at his feet ; Cortes himself — all iron as he was and 
smeared with guiltless blood — ^is moved With compassion ; 
the nation is to be blotted out. But Mr Prescott has no 
sympathy with the Mexicans ; nay, he pauses to avert the 
sympathy oC other men, interposing his shield of ice 
between the victim and the compassion of mankind. He 
says ; — 

" We cannot regret the fall of an empire which did so little to pro- 
mote the happiness of its subjects or the real interests of humanity." 
" The Aztecs were emphatically a fierce arid brutal race, little calcu- 
lated, in their best aspects, to excite our sympathy and regard. Their 
civilization, such as it was, was not their own, but reflected, perhaps 
imperfectly, from a race whom th^ had succeeded. ... It was a 
generous graft on a vicious stock, and could have brought no fruit to 
perfection. They ruled over their wide domains with a sword instead 
of a sceptre; They did nothing in any way to ameliorate the condi- 
tion or in any way promote the progress of their vassals. Their 
vassals were serfs, used only to minister to their pleasure." (Vol. 
III. pp. 215, 216.) 

" The feeble light of civilization," he says, " was grow- 
ing fainter and fainter." He gives not a single fact to 
warrant this latter statement, but even if it were true, the 
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Spaniards did not mond ^he matter by ovoi"taming the 
candlestick and putting their bloodj heel on the flickering 
torch. He attempts to remove any little compassion 
which may linger in his reader's heart : the Mexicans were 
guilty of human sacrifices; they also were cannibals. 
True, and it is a horrible thing to think of ; but think of 
the butcheries committed by the Spaniards, also in the 
name of God ; try each nation by its light, and which is 
the worse — the cannibal or the Christian ? Mr Prescott 
tries to excuse the barbarities of the conquerors : when 
any of the inhabitants fell into their hands, " they were 
kindly entertained, their wants supplied, and every means 
taken to infuse into them a spirit of conciliation." The 
sad shades of Montezuma and Guatemozin — ^what will they 
say to that f Diaz informs us of the " means taken" in 
mnuy an instance. They were reduced to slcivery, branded 
with a hot iron in the cheek. This was the kindly enter- 
tainment they met with from those Christian missionaries, 
who held their lands on condition of converting the na- 
tives. We might naturally look for justice from an Ame- 
rican writer, with no national prejudice to blind him. But 
no, his sympathy is wholly with tne conquerors ; the spirit 
of chivaliy ia mightier with him than the spirit of human- 
ity. Bustamente, however, spite of the Spanish blood in 
his veins, writing on the spot made famouB by the deeds 
of Cortes and his followers, wishes a monument might be 
erected to Guatemozin, on the spot where he was taken 
captive, and an inscription thereon to devote to eternal 
execration the detested memory of those banditti." The 
work 18 Keed1e«!s j tbeTpselves bave erect'ed a monuiaent- 
*^ more lasting than brass," t/elling of their power and 
their prowess, but also of their more than heathen cruelty, 
their tyranny, and their shame. The rhetoric of Mr Pres- 
cott cannot hide them from the justice of mankind. 

We have little to say of the subsequent career of Cortes. 
He made a bold and desperate expedition to the southern 
part of North America, enduring wonderftd hardships, 
fighting with his osu&l skill and coutage. Mexico was 
settled by hungry Spaniards, the natives mainly reduced 
to slavery. Cortes became rich and powerful. He was 
accused before the Emperor, and defended himself. He 
received great honours in Spain, when he returned thither. 
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He Bettlod down on an estate in Mdxico. Ho died ati 
length in Spain/i^ut in hiH will exp.t^HHOH doubtH " who- 
tboT one can conscieiitionHly hold property in Indian 
alavoa." Mr Preflcott writen the oulojary of hiH horo, which 
we have not spjuje io criticize. But tliorti are two wayR of 
judging snch a man : one is that of humanity. Here the 
inc^uirer looks over the whole field of hintory, impartially 
weighs tlie good find ill of a man, allowB for hiw failings if 
they belong to his age, and dotractH from his individual 
merits if they also are held in common with the magR of 
men, bnt judges the age and its inHtitutionn by the stand- 
ard of absolute justice, lliis is the work of the philoHO- 
phio historiftn. The other way is tliat of personal admira- 
tion of the hero. We are sorry to wiy tliat Mr PVoscott 
has takfn the latter conrse. Crime is one thing; but tho 
theory which excuses, defends, justifies crime is quite a 
different thing, is itself not to be justified, dofendcd, or 
excused. We ai-o soit^ to add the name of Mr IVoscott 
to the lon^ list of writers who have a theory'^ which at- 
tempts to justify the crime ag-ainst mankind, tho tyranny 
of might over right. We are sorry to say of this work in 
general, and on the whole, that it is not written in tho 
philosophy of this age, and, still worse, not in the Chris- 
tianity, the wide humanity, which is of mankind. Wo 
know this is a severe judgment, and wish wo might bo 
mistaken in pronouncing it, but snch are tho facts. 

Mr Presoott has httle sympathy with the natives. Ma- 
rina, umnajried and a captive, becomes the concubine of 
Cort^, a majTied man and a conqueror. Her religion 
allowed the connection, it was not uncommon ; his reli- 
gion forbade it, and he was living " in mortal Bin/' She 
Beems to have loved him truly and with all her heart. To 
him she was a nsefal instrument, personally as his concubine, 
politically as his interpreter and diplomatic agent. Mr 
Presoott. says, " she had her errors, as we have seen.'* 
(Vol. I. p. 297.) The only error he alludes to was her 
corm^tjon with Cortes, not held unlawful, against nature 
or ougtom, there ; but no censure is passea on Cortes, 
thongh ke had a wife at Cuba. Wlien hie wife dies, 
Marim migbt be lawfully parried to him, if ho would ; 
8.he had bonie him a son, the anfortuiiate Don Martin 
Cortes. But he did not want on Indian woman for his 
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wifo, whatever might bo her BervicoB, her love for him, or 
the coDUOctiou butwoun them, or the children ahe imd 
borne him. iio rnunt wod one of the litlod damOH of 
Spain, daughter of tho Count do Agnilar, beautiful luid 
" much younger than himBclf," and Oort^a " gave Manna 
away to a Castiliim knight, Don Juan Xamanllo, to whom 
she woH wedded aH hia lawful wife," saya Mr Proscottj 
who makes no oomment on this traatjaction, and does not 
oven mention it as one of the " errorH " of his hero I 

Mr Prescott takca aides with the Spajiiarda, petsBOQ over 
much of their cruelty in silence, and often apologises for 
what he relates, suggesting some idle oircurcu^tance which 
tJikes oS the edge of indignation from the reader, careless, 
superficial, and requiring a moral stimulua from his inetnio- 
tor. in his narrative he degrades the Mexicans fighting 
for thoir homes and the alt«ir8 of their gods, not leas fondly 
t'heriHhiHi th-an the homes and tho faith of ChriBtians. The 
Spaniards are brave, chivalrous, heroic. Their victims, he 
tells us, " filled tho air with wild cries and kowlings like a 
iierd of rai^enous wolves disappomted of thei/r prey." (Vol. 
111. p. 117.) In tho attack on Mexico, a Spaiiiah ensign 
narrowly t'Hcaped falling into the handa of his foe : " The 
harbariam," says Mr Prescott, " set up a cry of disappointed 
rage." (P. 146.) Again , at sight of the enemy and of the 
sacrifice of prisoners going on in the temple, the Mexicaas 
'■' like vultures maddcTied by the smell of diniamt carriov, 

set up a piercing cry." (P. 155.) The efforts of 

Guatemozin to defend his capital were " menaces (md mor 
chinatione " (p. 162) ; the Mexicans " raged with impotent 
anger, aa thoy beheld their lordly edifices, their temples, all 
they had been accustomed to venerate, thus swept away." 
(P, 171.) K we remember aright, the Jews mourned a 
little when Zaon was trodden under foot of the nations, but 
we should not envy the heart of the hiBtorian who should 
say of the Jeremiahs of that time, that they " raged with 
impotent auger." Even Cort^ thought it a sad sight 
{Que era Id-eUTna cierto de to vei-), " but we were forced to 
it." WTien driven to despair, some Mexicsans, valiant as 
Leonidas, 

" Ln the public br«ach deroted stood, 
And for tkelr couatry'g came were prodigal of blood." 

They would not ask for mercy ; Mr Prescott says they 
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" glared on the tnvad'ers with the srdlert ferocity of tJts mounchd 
tiger, that the hnntsiraii has trftcked to hi^ forest cave." 
(P. 176.) Even the heroism of Giiatemoxin is onlj a 
haughty spirit*' 

The Spaniards established a form of slavery worse than 
that of the heathens. If the Mexicans did little for th«jir 
vassaln — ^what did their conquerors do ? Mr Prescott passes 
over the horrors of the slavery estabhshed there ; ex cuses 
the founden for their olSPence : Columbus had done the 
same I Three Hieronymite friars and an eminent Jesuit., 
all men of learning and unblemished piety/' were sent out 
to investigate the condition of the natives. They justified 
slftveiry ; the Indians would not work without compulsion ; 
unless they worked, they would not be connected with the 
whites, and without that connection would not be " con^ 
verted," and of conrse not " saved," Slavery, therefore, 
was their only i-oad to escape damnation. We mupt con- 
fess our amazement that a man of liberal culture, in the 
midst of a Christian <V)untry, writing of such cruelties as 
the Spaniards practised on their victuns, reducing millions 
of freemen to onch a condition, should have no more con- 
demnation for such atrocities. How shill we explain the 
fact ? Can it be that the commercial atmosphere of Boston 
had stifled the natural and nobler breath of the historian f 
We know not. 

There was one Spaniard who steadfastly opposed the 
enslaving of the Indians — the Dominican Las Cfasas, a man 
who all his life sought continually one gr^t end, the welfare 
of the Lidiaaas. Mr Prescott bestows well-desorrod fmm- 
miums upon him ; often praises him ; yet we think he is 
the only author of aU whom Mir Prescott quotes that can 
complain of the smallest ir ^ustice at his hands. 

It now remains to speeSk briefly of tho form of the work. 
The division into books and chapters is sufficiently good. 
The 8t>yie is clear and simple, though a little tess carefully 



abundiuit, and, so &r as we have examined them, distin- 
gpished l>y the same accnracy which we noticed in the former 
histoiy. Occasionally there is a little harmless pedantnr. 
Thus (Vol. I. p. 287) in the text, ho says, that Cort*^ told 
his men to aim at the &ces of the foe, mA in the margin 
quotes Lucaxi; to ^mind us that the isetel^s of Casar mt 
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tlio dandies of Pompey's afmy in the same way. But Buch 
things are rare, anff by no means disagreeable. 

He often refers events t»o 1 rovidence which other men 
world be content with ascribing to human agency. Thus 
he says, " it was beneficently ordered by Providence that 
the land [of the Mexicans] should be delivered over to 
another race, who would rescue it from the brutish super- 
fititions that daily extended wider and wider.'' ( V ol. I. 
p. 85.) But in the Pame manner '^it was beneficently 
ordered by Providence" that merchant ships ahonld be 
delivered over to Admir^ Drake or Captain Kidd ; that 
the Indians of Maseachusetts should butcher the white men 
at Deerfield, and the whites should carry the head of King 
Philip on a pole into Plymouth and sell his family into 
•slavery. Again, speaking of Cortes, he tolls us " Provi- 
dence reserved him for higher ends," and that he was *Hhe 
inatrmnent selected by Providence to scatter teiTOr among 
the barbarian monarchB of the western world, and lay their 
empire in the dust." (Pp. 236, 260.) Montezuma " was 
tfco sad victim of desHny." (Vol. 11. p. 351.) But all this 
providential action is in behah of the invaders, (huaa vio 
tnxplacet dOg. 

The figures of Sjpeech are commonplace ; we do not re- 
member one that is original, except that already quoted, in 
which the Mexicans are compared to vultures maddened 
by the smell of distant carrion." Few of them are elegant 
or expressive ^ongh to deepen the impression of the sim- 



jlrc," which is a favourite in the History of fepein, appears 
also and frequently in this work. Others are poor and 
common ; — to crowd "like a herd of deer," or u *■* herd of 
wolves j" to be " paid as death ;" to " rush like a torrent 
to swarm "like mmished harpies," and to be lod "like 
sheep to the siua,^hter." They add little to the freshness 
or beauly of the si^le, and do not impress very forcibly 
with the original!^ of i&e ttothor. 

Here we take leave of the historian, for the present, 
with the same impression as that left on is by the former 
work.* 



pie statement of the fact. 




* See preiioDs article, adJhKm. 
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MR POLK, 
« 

l^HB jMlmirnHtni.ti()n of Mr I'ulk Uxik plaop at an irnp(jrt- 
R.nl p0no<l m the ft-lfairu of t.hi> luition ; it ih cyflinoi tcxi with 
Borno i>/ tho most mmarkabii^ events which have tmpporKHl 
in Amenotv Hin.ie tho a<]c>ptK)n of tho (VmBtitutuvn — i'V( ta 
which will deeply and k»n^ aift^ct the wpilfarr of tht) pooplo. 
"^ITiH timo h<iH not yet come whon the public, or any pcnson, 
ran fully ft.pprtKTivt<* tiio cau&«8 then put or kept in iwtion. 
liut the aammistrfttion was ^() rfimarkiible, the events con- 
nected with it so new in our history, and »o important, 
that it seems to hh worth while to paiise a uioment and 
Btudy thifi chapter in Araericwkn politics, witli siu h ii^ht aa 
we now poftsoss. It becomeB tno more important to do 
this just as a new Cx>ngT©88 is about to aasemble, while the 
j^overniuent is conneeted with a new President not very 
well tned m pohtjcjil affairs. In jud^n^^ the c<intemporary 
eventa of our country it would he ridiculous m us to pre- 
tend to the same coolness and impartiality which it is easy 
to hftve m stndjing the politics of times a tiiousand years 
o'^e by ; still, we think we have no prejudice ag-ainst Mr 
oik or his administration, or vn favour thereof ; c rtainly 
we do not look through the pajrtisaja eyes of a democrat, 
or a Whig, or a free soiier, but are ready to pr&ise or 
blArae an idea, a measure; or an act, on ita own account, 
without aakin^ what political family it belong's to. 

The materials for the history of this 'aduunistration are 
abundant and accessible. We raake no pretensions Uj a 
knowled^i'e of the secrets of either party j they would i>e of 
small v^ue if known. The volumes of private and confi- 
dential letters of some New York politiciitn.8, of which so 
much taJk wae nnade a few years ago, oontaan much matter 
for gossip, some even lor sr^ndaT, little for history, and 
ior political philrisophy nothing at all. We neither seek 
nor welcome information from such quarters. In politics, 
aa m all science, the common and obviouB fact"*, are of tho 
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prmtORt valine. With the Bocrt^t hist-orv of thp BeJtimoro 
( onvonlion , of the ContpndRB, or tho Cabmot, wo havp no- 
thing to d<.\ only vrith tbmr public ftcts. Our infurmfl.tiioiii 
will ho cirftwn c.nu'fllj from jmbhc dcxTimenia. 

We have nothinf^ U) twiy of tho personaJ chonvc-tw aud 
private niotivMU of tho <liKtingTiiaht'«a acf^jre in the pohtic&t 
(iraniA. }*ohUrianH aro aw honoKt an the mnjonty of mec 
would hf, oipoBfHi U) tho Bamo temptation*, onder tho 
Karno nrcuniHtanreB. The miRciood* of other men tire done 
on a Hrnall Br4i.l(3 or in an obttourt) way, while the pnvaJU) 
( biarart-fT of r j>olit)cian bt-comoa public, kit dooda appear 
be fur*? th(« Run. If the tran&ftctjona of Btate-btreet and 
W all-Ktn»<*t were public ae tho acts of CongroaB, men would 
not think more hig-hJy, perhaps, of mercantile honour than 
now of political intog-nty. A httlo acquaintance with po- 
litical doingn ahowB a looker on, that while each party is, 
ron&ciounly or blindly, led forward by it.8 idea, ana so 
hc'![)8 or KindorH the progrme of nmnkind, nndor Bflmilar 
(•ircurn8t.anren, tho one has about ae much patnotiBm and 
political hone-sty ae tho other. In point of deed* tho party 
tha.t ha* hctou long m power la certainly more corrupt than 
the oppoRite party, who are hmitfid ty their position to 
longings and mtentionf Bo the apples which have long 
bcH'n exposed for &aJe in a hack8ter*B baakot get brmaeoi 
with the huckster's attempts to Bhow only their £air aideeij 
and with frequent handling by the public, and begin to rot 
sooner than other apples from the same branch, but kept 
ont of e:ght m the barrel, which otherwise resemble them 
" as much as one apple is like another." The party that is 
fall and the y>arty that is hungry seldom differ much m 
their political honesty. 

In estimating the administration of men like Jefferson 
and Jackson, men of decided thoug-hts or decided deeds, 
the personal character and opinions of the Presidexit are 
important elements to be considered. But Mr Polk was 
remarkable neither for thought nor action ; he had no vir- 
tues or Tices to distiugTiish him from the comm^cm ran of 
politicians, who rwim with the party tide, np or down, in 
or out, as it may be. His character seems to have h&d no 
weight in the public scale, and does not appear to have 
gnven the baia.nc« a cASt to aithor side. He mig-ht follow 
a multitudRj m front or roar — he could not lead. God 
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noTor gnve him " the procions jjjnft " of lcia<iinf^. For his 
offioG, DO qoi&litieH markod him moro than a Lhousand other 
men in the limd. Like Mr HjuTVBon and Mr Tylw, ho was 
indebted for the proindenoy to " the oocvdont of B.n ftori- 
d«nt." 80 the ^od Apvs nmm delected from other huUorka 
for ftome aoAhtiofi know-n only to the pneaia ; though to 
l&ioaJ eyos no wa* Dothing but b common »tot, diBtingTui*he(i 
by no mark and biolihood ; soon as Bcloctod hfi b©of»jne a 
gx>d, and had tho homagt) of hia worshippers. The nomin- 
tttjon of the A^pis mig'ht be one " not fit to be nuwle," but 
whoM clenoaliy mAdfi> it alwByii had the hue cfjnfimmtion, 
and no Apts was trver fotmd too brute to r©ooivo worship. 

It waa saad m 1848, thibt \t waa not of much consequeucp 
who wttB President if he were only a WTnig ; it did nut 
require much ftbibty to £1] the office ; much acquaintanoe 
with the philosophy of pohtics, nor even much knowledgti 
of the facta of politica ; nay, not any emmence of character. 
Mr Polk was not the first or the last attiampt to demon- 
strate this by ejcpenment. 

Hj.8 prirat© afe was marrod by no anoBaaJ blomi&h, and 
set off by no remarkable beauty. He kept the tec com- 
mandmeDta very mach as other men ; was sober, temper- 
ftte, modest in his deportment ; what eeems Uttterly rather 
nnusiml for a President, he did not Hwear profanely. On 
his death -bed he " profesaeid justifying fisith in the Lord 
Jesos Christ," " relying aiozie for salTstioii on the great 
ooctrme of atonem^t, and " received the ordinance of 
baptism thas he secured a gxiod name in the churches, 
not yet aooorded to FraJikiin and WasMn^iUm. Estimat- 
ing him by tiijB ordmary standajNi aixmi kim, the true way 
to judg« such a man, he has been set down as an exeiiiplary 
man, using his opporfcmtitiea irit^ common fidsthty. borne 
official acts of kia were porely oMci&L His fri^dB^ since 
his deaj>h^ olfiim but little for kim. Ekik^es are not sup- 
posed to timit themsebrea to telhng the tratlL, or to e2:tend 
tkomselFea to telling the «rbole tmtk. Still they are a 
ffood test of pablio opinion. Burr gfot nome ; Chsnera! 
JackscHi had many ; those on Mr Polk were chiefly oBlciai, 
find thear temperature, for o£&cia>l panegyrios, was un(»)m- 
monly low, plainly intim&ting thist little oouid be made of 
such a Bubjeot. Mr Polk was hardly eueoeptibla of rheto- 
rical treatment after deatL Whfie 5n power be could 
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(frCkKil^ bo pmiRod. We ahall t&kjo it for grtmUxi thut ax- 
oo]>ting some of tbe ommont- loadom, aimoet any prommont, 
man in iho I>cmi>cmUc party, if miuie ProRident undfir saoh 
rircoinBliarrciCB, would kave done very mnch ba Mr Polk 
did ; would kavo beoD morolj a portion of the parf.y nm- 
chine. I/ast roar the WLigTi said, also, it not very 

im[X'rt*tnt what the porsouft] opimoriB of tije Preeident wore. 

AfUir ohmmalmg thoBo elemonts which wo do not in- 
t«nd U) Bpeak of, the niattor booomos qmto Bicnple : wo 
have only to deal with tht! idoafl of the ftdmiimitration, — 
thp rooasurfie proposed ae aji Bxprpamon thoriKif, — fend the 
ac ts m whicii those ideas took ft oonoroto form. 'iTios©, of 
roumo, will be oompUcatod mth the a^vorse ideas and 
meapnros of the oth«r party. Such is the thomo before 
U8, and such the scheme of this paper. 

iiowerer-, to understand iho ideas, moasuntja, and acts 
of the adminiHtrution, it is necessary to look n rvoment at 
the state of the nation when Mr Polk came to power. Ln 
our foreign m^lations all whb mmun excej)t m tke Enffhsh 
and Meiicau quarter. In tiie one the we&ti^ipr soemod a 
little uncertain ; m the other there were decided mdica- 
tifins of a Btorto. 

In 1842, Mr Webst^ir, for a abort time digpoifymg the 
office of Becretary of State, had perfonn«5d the most valu- 
able public Rervice he has yet T-endered his oomntry. He 
had negotiated the treaty of Washmgton by which the 
north-eaatem boundary was settled. That waa a very 
important matter, and Mr Webster deserves the lastiziff 
pTititude of both ns^ous for the rndaBtrv, ooartesy, aaaa 
justice w^tb which he managed that ootnpUoated, dimoolt, 
at>d vexatious aSiair. He is oflen celebrated as the dafex^d- 
er of the Constatataon, but his serttoea in that work, when 
looked at with impartiAi eyes, diTniniah a good deal, aztd 
perhajps \arill not b© much spoken of when a few years have 
dispeUed tihe mists which h&ug over all ccmt«impor»ry 
greatness. It was a resj digxiity and hcmoor to negotiate 
the treaty. Ccsiaanly thtar© were few men., peiiums not 
another in the »atio&, who oonld have done it. We do 
a^ * mean to say that a board ( f civil engnieerB., or tiuree 
good, honest men could not as well aettle qnisstions in 
thonL&elves more difficult. Bet such was ths B^te of feel- 
ing in Eng-Lana and Amerio^) that none but a distingr^iahed 
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politirian could Ko trusted vr\{h t.hi> mutt-or, and nnno 
poHRcRHf-d the requiRiU' qualitios m so »iinincnt n ddgriv ilh 

TThf'rP atill rera».m(^d anothpT JuiTair to b« 8?>tUod wnth Hn^'- 
land ; wo rofur to th« boundanfis of (>rog-on. TImt (jurplion 
was jrarpoftoly mibd<^ rjiffionlt bv B<>rnc Rina.!! jK>litiri>iUs who 
ex a^jxsratod tlkc public on botii sidiiR of t.h(^ wat^^r. Th(> 
<'!->' waH rajRCHi " (m>g-on or " ff^hi ;" " the whx>le ( if ( h-^^gxju nr 
nonr^ " 54, 40." 'I^e U-^ialfttJurf" of Maino wmit ft httlr 
furtiior nortix, and aboat^xi " 51, 49." Somp nien, ■whosr 
n&rnns ar<> by no moans forg'ottea, matio a ^T<^at out/^rr, and 
e^^ed tb« Lgnomnt boadiorig towardis dang^rouH nKiaHon^B, 
thrfia-Uininj^ " war with P>iQg-land ;" raon who, like frog-s in th(i 
itpring just esciaping frcmi tJu'ir wint«r of obsciinty, for thru- 
own purpo8«'i8, made a groat deal of noieo with viiry little 
BPTiBo. The mtriDLKic difficTiJty of the oa»e waa vfrr>' emiill. 
Kng-land made larg'e protenmornH ; ro did we ; botK dewr- 
ing a wide marvm of oRciUation before ihcv liettled down 
on a pormajnont botL^dary . Bwt England wae pacific, though 
firm, and not foobsh enoug-h to w .sh t(: fight with ono 
whose peace waw bo pn)fitable. A war betwr^ec England and 
Amonoa is, oi. '^ach side, a qur.rrel with a good customer. 
Tbat 18 the moroautile aspect of the case. An adrmmstra- 
ticm which Rhoold seek honestiy to settle tiie Oregon quea- 
tion wotdd find no difBonlty ; had Mr Webuter remained 
a ye«ur more in the cabinet, we doubt aot thia affair, also, 
would ha-ve bean amicai)ly settled, and the oountry saved a 
g'ood deal of wind. 

A&,ir8 oeirtamly iook'*d threatenaing m the neighbourhood 
of Mexico ; there were troubiee past , present, and to oome. 
American* had excited the rerolutiou in Tgx&s ; fought 
her battlf*, and fomented her rntn^ea. Texae had just 
been annexed, or, as the phrase onginaUy wap, ne-annoxed. 
Texas and Menoo ksd been long at war ; thoogL not ac- 
tively Eghting at the toime of annexation, the war was not 
ended. We took Texas with a defective title, subject to 
the clauns of Mexic30. Kahe did not prosecute those claims 
it was because she was too feeble, not that she had rehn- 
qui^ed theriv. That was not all — we ha<3 msuJted Mexico, 
sind deeply injured her ; not by accident, but with our eyes 
open, and of set pttrpoae. We had wronged Mexico deeply, 
and th«n added new inssJis to old injuri««. What made our 
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rfindnrt wor»f\ WfWB the fact thjvt we were pow<>rfu.l luid 
Mt'iiro rl«"f<'nr<*km8. 'I^e tnoiirr wh»rh lay &i tho bottom 
c»f all Ttukkf'ifl thiB RCOTimulatpd biiBcnoiKB Btall more clM^mt- 
ahlf; it waisdonc to wtuablmh a bulwark for A mPnr!M.n Riavfrr^. 

We Kavo on a fortrior ocraRion upokpn of the ong-m 
<if the M('X)ra».n war,* but will now ai\d & few words rt^- 
frjxM tinf^ the Rchc^mip of aimc'xation. In 1803, Mr Jeffer- 
aon piirr^hnRcd LomBiaiia of Frimce, a raist territory wwt 
of t,b<» M iRHiRBijTpi, for 1 .S,(>00,00() ciols. He tboug-ht bn 
t ranHgreiKw^ci ti]M> C-an statu tit in in doing so, euad e5poct*>d 
an " art of mdeninity" bv the pwplo, t*) justify the ao«xi. t 
Tlie Benate thoug-bt otiierwiJMj. Sbivery waa alroa<dy 
eiPtah}iRhe<l in Ix)UiBiana. In 1812, the prosbnt stat^H of 
1/oniHiana wa* admitttvl to the Umon with a constitnticm 
autbonzint^ Rlavenry. In 1820, a new RtAt«3 wais formtxi 
frorn what had l:>e>eii iho more nf.Trtborn portion of Lonm- 
iana. Shoold it b© a hlave state, or free T That wtw! the 
c^nofjtion The Kontii, " on principle," fiavourtKl filfavory ; 
the North. " on principle," opjxjsod it. But both partifs 
bkid asuic thmr " pnncipdoa" and niade a oonipromisej such 
a* Mr Clay and Mr Clavtoia bo miich admire. Blavery was 
allowed only Booth of iSiaeoii and I>ixtm'i8 line, S6° 40' of 
north latitode. Thie waa the fkmous " Missoun (3t»mpro- 
rnme." But only a ^mall part of Mas&cwiri lay Bonth of the 
line. All the new territory, the^^for©, could nrnke only 
two Slave States, Lcvuisiam and Arkaixsas. In 1836, Ar- 
ka-nRae was admitted iast-o the Union. Florida territory- 
alone rt*majned to be made into Slave States. Thus the 
tern tonal extension of the slave power wae at aa end, 
while vaat regions were left into which the streaaa of 
^^'orthem enterpnae continually poured ^itself; the North 
rapidly incroaRod in numbers, in wealth, and in the poli- 
tical powei- which wealth and Bombers give; the lapid 
nse of new etatee w^b to the South a fearful proof of this. 

The North has alwayis been eminently industrial, parti - 
cnlarlv eminent in the hig-her roodes of industry, work tha.t 
demand" the int-elligvnt head. The South has ahrayB been 
deficient in industry, especially in tbe higher modes of in- 
duBtrr. The North ha^ eua abundance of skilled labour; 
the Sonth chiefly brute labour. This industrial condition of 

• H«-e ihe ManMekmwtt't Qtiarterlf /Wwsm, Nft. L, Article I 

t See ha Mesna^ of 'Jci I7l^, 1 anJ ki letter to Mr Breckearidg*. 
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tho South iH almost wholly to t>oi)uftcnb«><i to {,h<< inKtitalion 
of hIatoo", thouffh [xirhftpfi R(nn«<thin^ muHt bo allowefl for 
the rhmato, and somothm^.^ for iho inf<'nor ("hivnu'tcr uml 
molivciR of tin- iTifpnal (M>loniKtfi who eK'ttlocl t}iat part of 
t.ho ooiintrv. Hnt whilo tho North in induntniU, the South 
IS r><'ht>c<wl ; iwK th« Nortii bpiuIh its ablMHt men to tnwlr*, 
BO tho South to politioN. llio raoc for public wclfuri' arui 
p(»litioaJ pf7-wpr wan t-o he n.j:i by thoae tww (-(Knpclit^irK, 
" not without duHt and heat." Afl«ir tho li^'voUit lori, t.h<A 
opposite chai-artcenstu^.H of tho N\)rth and S<.)uth a[)p'oar<Ml 
morp prommmitly thiixi bt<for<^. Tho North i ncrcaMoxl ra- 
pidly in numbors, and outpooplod tho South. The lU'Vt.iu- 
tion itBolf showod tho oom{)anitivo miht^ary {Miwcr of tlu' 
" Southern chivalry " and tho luirdy imiuHtry of tho Nort h * 
Aftor tho adoption of tho Anloral constitution, tho North 
inrroaHod with still grtmtor rapidity, and b<')^i to hhow a 
docidod Ka}>onontv to tho South. ITiis us partly the n<- 
Kult of tho industrv of tho North , but in part the rrHult t,f 
our navi^,tion laws, which ^livo Amoi-icAii be ittoniH a ^roat 
national jinvilof^o. Must of tho ships bolonj^oKl, as thoy 
still do, to tho North , t,hoy won> tho fruits of hor industry 
Did tho C'onsi.itution f^-UHrantoe slavery to tho South, it 
p-nitprtfti the nhips of Ow. N(tr1h. I'ho S<juth g-ot a p.-olitic.al 
advanta^, and the North a commercial pnvilog-o, n hoeo 
value in doUars has been gT<^at*;r th/in thjat of all the Hlavofi 
in the United Stat/'-s. In all contests about monev, the 
North cames it over the South ; in all c^)nt-«*sts fur imme- 
diate politir^i.1 power the South over tho North. 

Some thirty Vf^ara late.r, the natu^n changed its policy. 
It had taken pains U") encourag-e commerce, and had a re- 
venue tanfT. Now it t-ook paias to restrict trade, and 

• '■ I/«"t Tu cyiiDiiare a Slav *tate and a frcf one, oi shout «jaal fM-ipiiUunfi 
7b 1 ~<>0, fvjuLL CitroiiM uoDUubod perwuM ; f^oDDectaant '/.3H,!4l 

Rnppfwiiyr ihe popuia-tion, riunn^ tbe war, onJy two-thirds s* great as m iTftO, 
then South Carylma contiunea 166.01 ft a.nd CouDwUrut 168, 7 GO perBona. 
During tbe niae jears of the war, Kfuth Oarolirka iwnl ft4 i 7 soldiers to the 
contiiKJDtal aiTDT, and C-onowticnt 32,038 In ! 7ftO. M aasacbtuetti oont&ined 
476. i57 wmkB , inriuB tk>e RoTolubon, acoording U) th« abov* ratio, 316.H38 
WLilt the SO! Slart Suie», with tbfu fm populatir-ii nf 1 ,.^07, 5-49, fiinuBhed 
but .^?,33fi soldiers for tbt crmtinentaJ aimj, and 10,123 iDiliti.a men MassJichn- 
setu aloar geui 68,007 lioldirr* to the oontinenla.! urmy and 16, 1&6 militia 
7 H I B ehouid«sr to tbuuldcir M aajuu h ii»ett« and South CaroLiua went ibrxmgh 
the K fv.ilntirin. and felt thf jfr«*t arm of Wa*hitt(rt<jD lean hi, tVifro >K>tb icr 
nupjK Tl " — I^.iter to ik* peopU of ita United Slatet touiJunf iKt Matter of 
SiM'n y, pp 100 
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fistAblishfyl ft protective tariff ; no the North engiigt^d in 
in/muf/vctarf^f) t.i) ii grtMit^ df^grtHj than before. 7 no Sonth 
could nut (l<j thiH ; the ftlftvoR were too igTuorant, and mnst 
TV>>iuhan Ro Hfl lonp^ a/s they am lihivoB, othorwisy they oould 
not bo kept toj^ethfr in the Uirg-e maRBes which iimnnfaxj- 
tnnn|j: p^^rp'>B(^8 recpnro ; the wniUw were too indolent ft,nd 
Uk> proiui. Thp South contmnefi to vncrrtase conHtantly in 
numbers and m wtialth, but compared with tiie North, she 
did not inrreaRe. In AmoncA politicjd power i» ihe result- 
ant of wealth and numberp ; it Boon became plain tliat the 
political centn> of gmivity was travelling northwardfl con- 
tinually, and with Kuch swiftness that the South before long 
would loR<> the monopoly of the Govemm?nt, which she hfwi 
long rnjovoil by rt^anon of her political character, and which 
tho Nortli rnrod littin for »o lung as money oonld be made 
without it Th-'^ pDHpenty of the North reste on flu induB- 
tnal baHiH, lhat ol the South on a political basis. 

So (he South muBt contnve outweigh the Nort,h. 
How ^ Not by industry, which creates wealtn directly, and 
indirectly multiplies men, but by politica. The Nort.h works 
afl<'r it.8 Vind, and is Ratisfied with the poRsession of com- 
merce and mannffirtun'is ; tho South, after its kind, rejoice 
m Slavery, and thinks to outwit the laws of natur© by a 
bttU' juggling in politics. Behold the results. To balance 
the North, the South must have new Slave Stat-os to give 
her power in the federal government. New territory muflt 
be got to make them of. 

Texas lay there conveniently near. It had once been a 
part of Lousiana, as far west as the Nueoea. In 1819, 
James Long went from Nal<^hez m Louisiana to Na<x)gdo- 
ches in Texas, and, on the 23rd of Jnne^ declared the 
iiidependenc<} of the republic of Texas,* A\)out two years 
later, Mx Austin and Vuf fv,ln-ny went thither from MiB- 
BiBHippi, carrying their slaves witii them. In 1826, another 
msurrection took place, under Benjamin W. Ekiwards, and 
another declaration of independence followed. At that 
tune the American government did not interfere nor mach 
covet the territory. Texas was a convenient neighbour, 
and not a dangerous one ; slaveholders ootdd migrate thi- 
ther with their slaves. But in 1824, tb ) Mexicans forbad 

• Speech of Hon Lulher Sev«r&Dce in ibe Hooixi fj\ Repraaentatireft, Febra- 
iry i\k, U47, p. 12. 
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tibia inigrodnotioift of dmren, antd dcM^Liur&d idl freo soon aa • 
they were horn.; Mexico nfamik to snirender -op Jfxiffitive 
i^ATet. In 1887^ Texas and Ooahuila -wero ujxited into 
-one State witli m oomtitoitiooi whick allowed no nerr slaTes, ' 
bom or brtmglili ihithorj. md in 1829 Mexioo emanoipated 
«U bor ilftveii. 

Soon AB M«adoo made advmoaa toward omaaoipation, 
the AnMKiotta ^menanmJb began to oovet Texaa.* In 
.1^27, under thuD adminiBtmtion of Mr Adams, an attempt 
wan mttde to parotiAae Texas 1,000,000 dols. were offered. 
In 1829, Mr Benton dwirod "the retncMsitm." Bin 
wttAom are instrooliiTe : — we have now " » non-slavefaold- 
ing empire in iuxl'«fKMdti(m with the alaTehoIding 8oath> 
west and " nre or six new slaveKolding States may be 
added to the Union.'' Tes, "nine States as large as 
Kientnohy/' A Charleston newspaper desired it because 
" it wonld hftTcr » faTonrable inflaenoe on the fiotore desti» 
nios of the Soath;ibf increasing tho rotes of the slaveholding 
Sttttes in the trnite<l Statee ^nate."t In 1829, in a Yir- 
flinia oonYontion, Jndge Upshur savd, the annexation of 
Texas " wonld raise we pri^oe^of slaves, and be of great 
.advantage to the sllavelbioldenB of that State;" in 1832, 
Mr Ghobon, in the Virginia Legislatnre, thought " it would 
raise 4he price of sbves fifty per cent, at least/' To 
diarpen the public a|ipetite for Texas, in 1829 the cry was 
i^ieol that " Sbglana wanted Texas ; , British merohioits 
had offered to loan Mexioo 5,000,000 duLii. if she would 
place TesM under Irtish protection." This trick was 
nreqnently resorted to, but now it is plain to the public 
that the apprehension was groundless. -The sasne year, 
&e 0mt of Gen. Jacilcson's administs^tion, our minister 
ojOfered 5^000,000 dols. for Texas ; the offer was rejected. 
]^ thm offered a loan of 10,000,000 dols., talidng Texas 
«0 <soBaltml secnrilj ; tiuit, tdso, was nErjected. He tried 
also, bill sn, v<wn, to obtain a treaty ton the surrender of 

OmM iiUi fkmtmaMit ti Am UBMksa. War." (thttm. 1849. lim, p. 

!dt»mm»iiit,^m»'';^iB^ a^ranu N.T. 1849. limo, p. 220), tekw 
» daSmstAjntmQ^'mm aa mfam and talotltls bock 
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In 1840, ooxuidembl« UJk wn» xniftde »bo«d tbo Manexi^ 
tion. The St«tie of Toxcm IxA/d mAcLo largo grttivUi txf Uvtd 
to Tftrioos pdm^nuB;, eomiit of <whioh had boen bron^lUi up bgr 
AznerioanB. 8f> in ftddition to tlie goaevul dmim oi ike 
nUyehcldeiv, tlu) ownoriiNof Tosdmi Itnda ItAcl a apeoiiit 
motiTo to Btiniiilftte ih»xa. JointMiiook ocmpvoim #ete 
formod in iho Vmtod. Stet^ss ; there woro tibto GiklvcMrtion 
Buy and TexMt C^wpany;" the " Arlutnaiu) and Tooomi 
Company;'' tki^ Ero Giraad(» Gompttny/' Those had ^A«ur 
hoftd-qu&rtera M York, Thcwilthjf»*r9 waa the " Uniou 
Land Company/' and the " Trinity Xiand Coin]Mnjy/' nxkA 
others whose namea we remombw not. In jUiwiaatppi and 
Aikajxma, attempts were pnblidy made to-:exc»te tnje peo- 
ple of Texas to revolt. In 1880, caxididatea for Con^preaa 
m Mioaiaaijppi were pnblicly' cateobieed «a to tbeis' opmion 
of annexation. The same yeojr Samuel Houston |^ up 
his expedition to wrest Texas Ihnn Mexico. In 168^, 
Mexico was oblijgfed to withdraw her iroopa ftcm Hejam, 
to suppress disturbancea in otihor qniurters; esnifl^tantft 
continually went witb their alayes from the United btateiB. 
In 1833, Texan organised herself as a sopariKte StaU. 
Mexico refused ber assent, and sent troops wbiob wetro 
repulsed. As Mr Jay aays, The standiurd of rebellion 
was raised. Texan aj^to tmreraed the United St«ite9> 
addressing public meetings, enlieftiog troopf,;, and €|biwitdb(- 
ing aiilitary supplies to ijfaie revolted pr^nnmce.. (M ik» 
2nd of Maich, tibe ijtisurgenta isiued their deolKrw- 
tion of independence, and fifteen days after ad^mted A ism-^ 
stUmtion establishing perpetual olaTeiy/' On l&e fifty- 
seven signers to this declaration, fmf -mt^ tms^jg^Ui 
from tke Skve States, and only three HaxiotBsos % b|rai."^ 
The constitution prohibited me importatsoa of sl^nres $0^ 
eentjrotn tke VwUdd Staiet ; but every negro in Tex^ or 
who might come theroi was declared % alave 1 

Dqring the war between Mexico and Tea^^ Amsfi' 
lean gofVKnutkent took HNie no paiiw to piweinle onr 
dtisens from aidim^ %e Tesans; vessciSa wecw <opeii|y 
fitted out in our huiibour^ mmi fut^ to war on « iftiendiy 
power, yet 1^ Becretaxy <^ M the buv^ood to »j 
the President (Qesieral Jaoksora) *' took m. wttfrnam- 
in Ms ppwetr to. prt^ent it "Bwem, m Ms le^^ 



-to Mr H»wmi3t« sayu the mime thing, Yot lio allowpf] ihe 
lingnflioT-'Qewm^} of f!he Texaw ;r.my pHi?Iicl)i' to ao-'tw- 
tise for rolnntaem for thp'i army, i'e the State of .'Rortli 
CftroHiift/ rwitd f;o eriliot soldiern, 'Oie Moxicftn mmiater 
}>3X>tesfc0d ; it W(*8 all m vain. The President se»t Oisneral 
0BiB3« wiik'najii army to He <rm tbe Texm frontier, ready 
to farther the «3osign8 of oijir cifciac^nn agaiiiBt Mexioo. Ho 
was owiereti to j^drauce aft far aa Naco^dooiieP, if needful, 
and Mr Forsyth told the Meidcan minister " our troops 
niightj, if nGcesaary^ be sent into the heavt of Mexico.*' 
Gar govomment tried to force Mexio<j into a war with ua. 
iUxi,i;5ricaR troops wore on the aoil of Mexico ; hor miuis- 
vQr oomplainodj, ai&d retmeBt-ed that they might be with- 
drawn, the twisrtvor Ib '^*IJo.'\ Two days after (Get Jbth, 
1936), the Moriotivn miaistor demaiida hiy passporta and 
goe« home.* 

Koxico was too feeble to fight. Neither onr infraction 
of a treaiyj, nor the insults added to that injury, could pro- 
voke her to a waf . Other measores were to be tried ; the 
American gov omm«nt got up its " claims " on Mexico — 
fifteen in number. Of these we have not now space to 
spealfif 

On the 1st of March, 1837, the Senate acknowledged the 
independence of Texas j a minister was sent and one was 
received. In August, 1837, General Hunt, the Texaa 
minister, proposed amiexation. Mr Van Buroa wa« then 
President; he has been called "the Korthem mam with 
Southern principles," though we think he deserves the 
title rather less thaxn oome cuiersnot so stigmstized. The 
oflTer df atmeoEation was declined : Mearico was sttil at war 
with Tes»s ; the LegislatnreB of New York, Pennsylvania, 
And all the New-Bn^laKid States^had_proteBt«d .•sgainst an- 
HvSMViQu. lii iregiuru to Tex»a v an Buren did not " follow 
in ihe steps of his illu8i<rious predecessor." During his 
-odmrnislrstioii little was, done to promote annexation. 
Hothifig tlie govermtkeiit. The i&ird no:^ -sla/v^eholding 
]h:^d(^t did BOt dlesdre to .extend the area of bondage, 
liie dsbseqiaencds we shall presently see. 

. * Sm tiiii (Kflfftq^oA^eiMM heiwiim Ifr CkmwtiM txA Mi 7<mHh, mi Mr 
XHokm, fe SstiMiitH* Ooean^ta^ 3X9. 2, JMtb Qaagmt, 2vA Swsion. 
• t Sm: ^(MTVifogBtoM nliiit* to Ok msttMr is ExAottiirt DooauMmtec 
Kd. Cu^^raa, Sad Saanioa, txA Exera^d BoetuosBta, No. 8, 2fith 

CoagiflM, Sod SmSoa, p. 31, 49, tt ««f. ; K«. 19% 847, 360 ; nhsf sm. 
76 f^"^^' Sw ^ rraurb of Mr isT, olisptes T. VL IX.— XL 
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In 184^. tlw Whign came mto power witls. fclio ii?'K\)»t of 
" TippcoaBTO and ly'bi- too ? " m "-wi Kaglieli tmvelior hm 
mid, ''Log 0f?biuR with thak :.!r-M md tifiv£.<ihm, i^ioir 
org-ios on hmon tmd hmu cidas-, hatk more to (f?o with ilm 
election of Gieiioyai HftinuOtwi, . . , than feftd lea« ox- " 
tieptionable mefttte."* The WbigB tfoiT gttvw ih.'^ DmioctBi^ 
au. opj>ortm)itij, laach aeedod, to iiim tbeH»*ilvc9 out of 
oiEfiofi. We hftv© iiotjimg to do with the mofcir©8 which * 
lod, the Whigs to mlett Mr Tyler for tJieir caaciidato for 
the Vioe-FreBitieiioy. Thay mtre ioo plain ta ivdcA oom- 
ment. Tb.o Bominfttion wm ohanwieriRfcic ot* the party. 
W)iat followed would once have bem I'Wgardfd m ' 
cia^ " a "diirect intervention, of God'* topmiahanartifico. 
Jir Tyler, liocoxiung President, was true to his hnner 
character and coiidnct. He set about tl»e work of ravoezar 
tion in ffood eariiefifc. Commodore Jonej wu» sent mtih. a 
fleet to lie on the westetn rfior© of Mecdoo — to bo nxdy 
in cfliae of any outbreak with America. His conduct shows 
tho oxpeciivvtioja and deaign of our govenmient. Mr Upshw^ 
the Secretary ' of St^te, is a good expoikent the policy of 
the (idminisfarfttion. la Sept., 1848, he say ^ "few oala^-- 
ties could befiiH this country [the United Sta^^&l more to 
be deplored tlb-an the eatablisimient of api'edominakt Briti^ 
infliien»3e [of which thiwe was not the least danger] , i-ml the 
ahoSkim c^dcnmUa slavery m Temg f"f General IiamAr» 
once President / of Texas, had written to his friends in 
Geoi^ia that wiiihout annexation " the mti^UMmy IHstiv m 
Team mU acguwe ihe cucendencu . . . find imy dbol* 
ith »liw&ry** . . » For " md ffu^onty cf the jp^fo of 
Temi are not ommt ofdovee." % 

On the 11th of Octob^, 18^, Mr Upfkhnr took iihe ini-o 
tioitivG Suid prcpcscd aESicsiitics tc* th^ T«?:«h3!?! 1MI»a 
them, on the loth of ^an., 1844, tha^ rithoat annexation. 
*^ they cannot maintain that institution [Elayery] ten years; 
proUily not half thai txme/' § If Texas is nob asm(sxed» 
he aaire again, '*th& |>eop1e of the Sool^hfim Stated will not 
mn me hiushurd of tre3b|ecting their 8lat\9 property to ^e 
control of a jpoptdcktion irao a3n» soud^ to aboli^ 

* liliK^f « WMbtm WotUL to. laoSaa, IU9, T«inrm%26. 
t fJ^dbfiz'e IdB^x to M«mkjr (ost Agcat aft TexM^ Begi. Bsmti. 
tlt» BowMttls, Ko. "371, aftth CoBffm^ let Btmim. ^ 

I ]S»9«aUf<fi yoeuma^, Ko. 371, 28ili Gmt^pm^ tst S««i^ ]^ 4*3. 
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f^ntrmry/* Mr UpBlmr wm not so cnitr an Mr Murphy, 
hk ^gmi at Toxm. H« mvjtb : *' Take Jhiii position on iho 
sidti t>f the o«>n«tita1;io& nad the hswt, and the civil, political, 
iwi'ct reliffiovs libertioiif dT the people of Texas secured 
ikm<ibf {mrhig nothing about abolition), and all the world 
■win be with Tont" may "nothancf which can offend even 
iintrliHDatioat brethren of the North ; let the Unitod 8tatos 
OKptsnM at onoe tftid oaute of dril, political, and roligioua 
Mberty in thin hemi«phere.*** A treaty v a« made, but 
" omr fvnatioal brethren of the North '* wore offended, and 
m the 8th of June, 1844, the Senate rejected it by a vote 
of 85 to 16.t 

'*Tkke immediate annexation of Texas'' was now the 
fhroiiTite measure of the slave power. They had little fear 
that, in the next presidential term; they could repeal the 
tariff of '42, bat felt doubtful of the sucoess of annexation. 
Mr Upshur feared New-England ; % had he lived at Boston, 
and Imown the influences then coQtrollinff New-England, 
he would have seen there was no reason lor present fear. 
A presidential election was at hand ; the Democratic con- 
vention was to meet at Baltimore in May. Mr Van Baren 
was the most prominent candidate of the party. Most of 
the delegates to the convention had been instructed by 
the primaiy assemblies which appointed them, to support 
him. But he was a Northern man ; while President he 
had ndt £ftvcured annexation; he had lately written a 
public letter (April 20, 1844), and plainly declared him- 
«df hostile to annexation as then propoeed.§ Mr Bitchie, 
H.the eenior field^^tnai jhal of Van Bnren's party/' forsook 
and opposed his old frieaad. Mr Cross, of Arkansas;, " would 
not v<Aie mder a:^ circunwtanoes for a man opposed to 
iahe aniMxation of Texaa;'' Van Buren was "not tibie pro- 
per person for ihe party to rally around in the coming 
straggle ; " " nine out of ten of oar friends think so." The 
^msiumMtoe wro^ on their qord/ as for Tan Bnren, 
^^I^eicius haisi destroyed liimi" ''tlie last, best, and wisest 

■ ^ Letter l§atrt. tkA, 184S« tad Sssi tMntp. 

t Sm Hr mefs 8te^ MsteM orApzil mi, 1844, and Ut AbimmI Mm^ 

^ let bup t^tor ^,Mx Umfhj [Ko. 14], Ixecattve I)«mneBt» Ko. m, 
mi $9^ 

I Sae Ilia Letter ttf'ifr Htmmet; in NiW Bogietet^ sew aniei, YoL XYI.' 
p. 169, tt,9«t, . 
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cmtukBel of Andraw Jaoiuoa wm»-<-4lie umeintkMa of 
Texaa." 

Tko ooarentioxn aasembled ; Yam Ikunm got nuxre Hoot 
A majoritj, bni oonld jgei tmro-tburdt of itm toim. 

posed Cms, CalhoQzx, Bncluua«a, Tyimt, T«cnraneli«Jolin« - 
son; some evon ihoQffht it best to ti^e tugtkn AudnMr 
Jackson — "gellnxii old Inmndm." Shren Oomxnodore 
Stewart woe talked of. When the politiosi tide ebbs ol»m 
otkt of ibio harbonr, straa^ Ibxntfs wppmr on the bottom, 
only seen on saoh ocoa«iont. Men thonght it rmj miT" 
prising that sooh a num ahonld be apcknx of~--oeTteuilv it 
hod no precedent, fund he no polituNtl mmlniaam. Now 
the nommation would not be at oil eni^pruukg Or imtgtdwr. 
The Commodonb'g letter looks silly eaaagh now. But who 
knows, if only elected, that he wonld not havti beem m 
^p«&t a roan as Mr Polk, nay, ashler, or Tsy^ Hbwu 
jtor " immediate annexation," and wonld " throw CMtnelfet 
on the jnstioe of oar caase befia^ne Qod and the nations.'' 
Yaliant Commodore ; he might have been as'^preot » man aa 
Mr Polk, had the tide of nomination mrmd in his fttironr. 

Aider all the moantjMAioas labour of tixe Baltimore eon* 
Tontioh, there came Anith Polk ; Mr JanuM fiL Folk. Mm. 
wondered. "Who the devil if Jamet— -K— — Polkl** 
said many Democrats; and when t>oId^ thar tho««hi fit 
was "a nomination not 2t to be madd,'' ISSom fyftibMn 
proved it, b^ facts and argnmeots, qnito so ft^tdyphr iMf 
the distinguished anthor of that, phjraee did on « reoem 
casion at Marshfidid; th«y left that for MrPoSk to do 
(not by lo^c, bnt by experiment), and he did*»we aSnU am 
what he md, in doe time. Mr Yan IBiKStm we« ssnoflMly 
deeirous for their enocess/' i^od umo^ at the nominewM' 
The Whiga w^ P''^^ fiftniy nnitlBd in tnc^port of Hr 
Cky, " &q of the West,'' and " theft some old 09C«(,^ 
as he has publicly odAed himself. He WMt ji^^ ptAi&i^, 
musk oppcMsied to anneoRstion, nor mvaok in fiKronv of ik, aitd 
in imj^ofii %(> that ^vrae « pe^Miy good iEidsK ^tf )mpki^^ 
Yet iKiQie Whigs were jMrsoosly and oonftesH^tbi^i^ ^ 
poned, to the mujaxfttion of T«km a» « %Bmtor/i w» 
werid 4 i^w B^o0rat»» who oon^iMed l&iinQtdl eleineiit 
Qlj^pfOr^M Bo^of theie Koinonte havaidv^ fitportod 
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^mr "jiTtitmnod in the politios of tlio land, indioations of 
sonoetniii^ jet fatare^ It was a rash luovoiriont of the 
pwtj, thii dhMnging their leader and their line on the 
ymj hrink of battlOji under the guns of their opponent, al ^ 
ready pot in battery and ready fio fire ; but thej were oon- 
ftdont m thttir ■tn»zigth> and were so well drilled that tho^ 
only needed the WOTd of command to perform any poli- 
tioal erolntion vor revolution. 

It IB a little <mriou« to look back. On the 3rd of March, 
1848, twen4y-o»o members of Congr©»«fl solemnly declared 
ihut axme'Katia.a would bo identical with diasolntiou; 
would be an attempt to eternise an institution and a power 
of a nature so unjust . . . as . . . not only to 
nmU in a di9$oUdion of the Union, . . . hut fimy to 

. jniiijy U.'* Five of the tweaty-one were from Maeaacbu- 
sotts. " A good memory is " not bo " needful to a poli-> 
tioian, as to another class of persons not named among 
gentlemen. The protest of March 3rd was not very dis- 
tiiiUstly remembered at a later date by every one of the 
signers thereof. 

At thfi other extreme was the State of South Carolina. 
Hiis is a very remarkable State, nnd her doings — ^we moan 
the' doings of her Hps — deserve a speciM notice. Before 
the Baltimcre convention, it was necessary for that Empire 
State to spedk out,' her tnunpot giving no uncertain sound. 

, So, on the 15th of May, the people of Charleston, who had 
forborne to give .any pubUc declaration of . . . . 
opinions and Irishes, . . . and patiently waited," at 
kmgth sad aokxmily ^'lesolved''. that annexation is ''an 
American and national measure, antagonistib to foreii^ 
i]it<»feirano» stOi haxping on my dwoghter "1 and 
nkestao aboHtiomsmi'' "if uie ^reat^for the recovery (!) 
(aSTeaam be defeated becaose of the increMe it will give t6 
the^ ii£jKve4fcoldiii^ States, it will be the denial of a vital 
nSi^ to ^lataou** • '■ ^' ' ^' 

llhren after the oonmition the danger (iif tbe |»tri«rohAl 
ittetilQladin i!i«o ^jveat that i&jere mnstl^e ^'4' Sonthem 0(»l- 
rffo/laxk/^ l Tim ^ Smslii CaroUamii,'' of Hky 80^^ said, an. 
jtBoa^pm is ft (^foeatloa not of pariyf hat of cd^niiy, ead 
to the Sdiriih ^«<if Alwoliite 

anbtle encroafiiiiBesUie.of oar <M tk&af ^ of- Bnta£D» aided 
by thetriitoiojisabdHtiodataathpiae^ . . her doom 

I: i ' . 
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)« sealed if Bke does not arise in WznigM . . . andeffeot 
m union wituA Toxm ;" "jBngknd ocioe firmly tK»tod in 
ToxfM; wnd there it an end of all ponror or tiiutty tot the 
Boatb, which would soon be made another Ijtoroihgfo/' 
A convention of Blare Btatea was to bo called " to take 
into couBideration the question of annesdngTexaa to the 
Union, if the Union mUacoept Uj or if the Union tttCtt not 
aooept U, then of mneaomg TMa9 to the Southmm SUUet." 
The convention was to offer the Union this ** alternative : " 
" either to admii Texa* into the Vfdon, or to proceed peace' 
ably and cahnly to arrcmge the tenm of a dMtohMon of the 
Umon." Annexation must be had at all costs. A meetikig: 
'* in the WiUiamsbunr district" declared, qtiite "in the 
Brcles'' dialect of uiat pgion, that "the doom of the 
South is sealed and the dirge of our foir repubUo will ore 
long bo sung by liberty's last minstroL ^f she does not 
arise in her might anid effect a union with Texas/' 

Here are some of tke " sentiments'^ of South Car6lina; 
the time and place are the 4th of July, and Marion Oourt- 
Honse : " " The annexation of Texas — the j^reat measure 
of deliverance to the South — though defeatm now by thb 
bitteimess and &Gtion of pctrty, come what may we will 
never give her up.'* '* ^e proactive tariff uid abolition 
~ the one, under the form of law, seeks the tirofits of our 
labour ; the other, under the guise of philanthropy, to 
wrest our property from us. South Carolina is ready to 
I'esiflt the one and repel the otixer." 

An " unsuspected muBifier " of 1832 oame otit to iunsurai 
the people "the politi<iBl Moses [to wit, l&Jdoees- 
OalhotmJ is neither lost nor dead^ but that his is reedy to 
follow iKe pillar of oloud bv day, or fir© by ii^ht.*' True," 
he tsays, is a Jowua Ptfr Joshna^l^Ik, uueaaalngL 

Ml of fpiit of wisdom, for that Mosm hM' laid m 
haadi him ,bat "idiere is still mo ptophM vi Bnnael 
finnendo tbaUnited States of Am«rica]| Wdq Moses,'' [to wit, 
Mx M(MSe»-CSalhoiin] . But wAtSaxkt it sdemwl Moisbs had 
hmi so long taOdng wit^ his Lord> tiiat the £^I^Knre GOii« 
ventioB^-^-^orQly to seek for a pvv^het df iKn^ n^ 
ISkeEhood, for thei^ 

ontld aot stendfiisUy look upon the ftm of Moses and 
' iBiAto ]^ ih«ir «nd so eii fbr thii Moses, 

fmpi» of Sonilk Oiln^ina wot not what would beeome^f 
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Im, Mor eve^ vlwt WOtiH beodme of tte^ with- 
wit^T«to». A wiitfar M the Ohairiestm Moroury sfked, 

«W4 ia m» xepl^ W hy » faaNsiffhtea nwm in iho nuno 
joiinial, w^o tfoes no* nign hjinadf ^' Captain Bobftail^^* 
tt»oagli>0 is'owtwii^ p wiKtarr fianily : 'M answer^ 
ntirewerfedly; 'Me9ie(qm^^''<mhmed Southerti redgtcmcy if 
yov, ^ PTom^ if [if mphcOictm} s if not, thm State re* 

.A Virginia writer, wo foi^g^et who, aaid there was "a 
mg Boifew loose aomewh,©re in South CaroUnaj'^ we uliall 
presently see, hie mistake. This resisttooe was serioualy 
meant ; Bonth OaxoHna was jmparehf ly arming for the 
fight, muatering that '^am^Ol infantry V of hers, mw shall 
we relate her deedis, and in what well^beooining words 
essay OTO ventnpron* task ? 0 Mnse, author of bombast 
«md of fostian, lfrbo> fifom the heights of <3«8oony,-.where 
^ou prei^dest over fonnts of fi?pth and brooks of foam,— 
didst onoe descend to inspire the Bonl of Bavins and of 
Me^ns, bards of vast renown and parents of a n6ver-end» 
in^, xie?er«siient ]ine,r--'Ooni^^ some Of their 

mightv kin to sing the horrid internecine war, bidding 
l^teU i^o first, who hist, caajie fortai, to fight. 'Twas 
Qoattlebiim I so is he known to ; fenie* Alas, the nrase of 
MMoony will not again mspiitte bard wi^t veiree; fitting 
^ i tbemep, So let the mnse of history record it 

with pedestrian peii. Oen^ Quattlebmn, the^^ 
ooimnander-in*4^ef; c»[>|Q2^ euiotk' 
ation_ of negro sjaves, mmtiad on 1^ warrhor$e, went 
ronnd, sonorons Km^td>^blo^^^^ 
dignii^^ state-^oi^i /j^ a^^ 

an eye like Mare to 
«nmd Jo nji the spirii^^^^^^ 

mentB.^ . dreader, giptte.oir^nftiaei,^^ *j^hwh 
w© reoord ; the veriwnou& Nil!M hastiiegaste^^eaithe deeds. 
On© .n0wsjpfl|»er says that ; Gmmsi ^ . - - 
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foir T iisi^^G^I^ r ^e men 

never/' OSi© GN^fa^^^J^^ 
be seen^ tw^ thousimd e^ht hmidi^; iamd thij^ 
man, Twth^ anas m th^ 



miV0/^ ; Tfco ''ibdy^hxk^ it, 
Would 1)0 moxD tot mi^tea^t isX ilim^^^ Itluo iWtlii 

w^^<«xM> than m it^i^ . TStU WiW^i^^ 

lintii and )b6if *f tvro thon«nuad^(i^t tiii^^ 

inm >idik mnm m ikm^^^ 

hxd '^reBolfed'^nvit 1)0 to 

htkyiag hi&ir el|g^t!»axid-twcmt^ BiBtoro |o tlicnr: itft» t ''Mh^.. 

nimH hB!r& \^<e»n of iho Ji^dirtilL f < Aj^nSB^^j^Q^ ' 

ai&ighted fimoy ]rraotare tb <mt tjgfe fihe J3<m<t^ Oaih^ 

Wtle0|-r4us ibrtf *tihu^ iKflimoQt M t(M);?^^y Mid 
f'iwo thonaioid mahif hiam^A, «Jn|d viiii^ 

fio^imdyiuid inai^^ <i6 iir|iGn « olMi^ '^jjlW 

town fttuji ihto liaAdiif Sta^ 
lus ; Iniiladelpliia liali ai^^ 

PalmOtto wftTos -w^lSffiw Toiit j JTeir.^^ » 

Soo^^vaodvG^neral^'Taj^ 
dapiiro:; ^ 

fiw%iji<ite laadi/iiwd laie^ 
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of ihe seaahore hm been conmiunicAted Uy ^he poHtiiciAna 
of tl) 3 Sfcafce ; her poHtioB, indec-rJ^ are like a bag of win i, 
md wo thmk there was net, " a big screw loom " in the 
SJ»tOf htit otily a big afcHng" liad slippod off, ITie only 
grd»9iro «M3t committed by the petultait little coin\TvoiiW9»ltri . 
spite of f^ttt roBolttfcjons of ita forty-t)iird rogiment, of the 
" deoifle'i detemination of the " two thouaaiid eight hun- 
dfod md thirfcy-tsro men with ftrm« in rheir handa/' anv. 
the fschome of combined Sonthem resistance," or " at any 
rate. State rosiafcaMco, — ^the only aggresaive act of South 
Carolina ima the expnlsioii of art tinamed gentleman on 
the 5th of December, who had been sent from Maesachn- 
aeijta to bok after her own oifciEeas. Thus vas " abolition " 
nepelled. Af^«r that the valour of South Carolina flattened 
away as the had blown out, and for a long time all 
was qniet^ wot a general stiriiing. There are noble elements 
in the State, ftfid some noble men. If erer it becomes a 
democracy and not an oligarchy, if the majoTity ever rale 
there, we shall me vtjry different things, and South Caro- 
lina will not b© a p roverb in tho nation. 

Mr Polk was ek^oted. On the 25th of Jan., 1846, the 
tToint Kej![olntioi\ foi annexation passed the House of Re- 
presentatTives, by a vote of 120 to 98, and soon after the 
Whig- Senate by a m^oritjr of two votes ; it was signed 
by the PhDsident on the 1st of Maroh. So the worfc of 
annexation was completed before Mr Polk came into powers 
though by no means withont his aid. If this could have 
b£«n done justly, without extending Slavery, few men at 
the North would havtt had cause to complain. We d<;> not 
blame the Tei&aa for desiriug independenoa, or achieving 
it; we ftuA m> &|jJtiwith ext^diBg the area of freedom 
over the whole world. We rejcnoe to extend the institu^ 
tions of itber^ over all North AxbimoB, and should be glad 
to see the "hottoumble Secoator'' frmu Labrador or the 
Laicd of tite Woods, in the j$kJidrioaa Oongrssa. We can» 
not thiiik ihAt Mexico hdd just (m.s^ of Trar in the bare 
act or fmn6suitiG&. But when ire remember that America 
colonised ^tedcas fOr the sake of wrestiug it from Mexico; 
who uronM not teQ it ; that Amevioaaia got r* the Texan 
r«v<s3tttSda, >iid fought it throng, aud did all .^s for the 
sake of g^t^mg nine Slave States Kefitucky 
tibu^ this wiae done secretly, fraadulentlj^, wii^ a lie on the 
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lips of the government — wb pmai my iihe deod ibmlf was a 
base deed, and the ^mc tive baeo and nuBemble . 

Snch WAS the etnte of foreign aflfears. In all that oon- 
oemod domeatio welfare, the naf-jon waa nerur bo well off 
before. There had boeii a considerable period Of reroark- 
able prosperity. It mast be a very bad govemttient wMcb, 
in four years, can seriously injure a nation like tJais;, where 
80 Jifctlo depends on the centml power- Mr lyJer appealed 
to the Judgment of posterity for his rindioation ; we liave 
no desire to anticipate the \ _>.idicfc which wiU hb rendered, 
but cei-tftinly no party was aorry when he. went out of 
, office. , 
. During the year ending J^rne 80th, 1845> wre imports 
of the united States amounted in value to 11 '/,2v 4,604 
dole. ; the eaqports to 114,646,606 dels. The national i»ve- 
venne was 29,769,133 dola. 66 oent«j the expenditures 
29,968,206 dols. 98 cents- There was a balance in the 
treifisary of 7,658,806 dols. 22 cents. The amonnii of pab- 
iio debt on the 1st of October, was ,17,075,445 dole. 52 
cents. 

The peculiar and distinctive ideas of the party are set 
forth in the resolutions of the Baltimore convention— 
which> having ideas, published its platform— €md Sn the 
inaugural addbress of Mr Polk. Spme of them w&w ex-' 
pressed in a negative and some in a positive farm. 

"It ia inespediettt and daugerom toexerDise doubtful constita- 
tional powers.*' 

Government has ito right " to oommenoe 6nd cainy on e. gewsnd 
^atem of iateraal improvement." , 

, " jostioe and sound poliqr forbid the federal government to Jlbater 
one branch of industiy to t^e detrutnent of fmlptfaer, or to icli^h ti^e 
interests of one portion to Ihe ii^jluy of utother poiticm of oQr boU- 
mon country.*' , 

" In levying discrifflunating duties, ... caiB shotild be^ken 

. . . Tiot to b^neSt the reslthy Sc^ atiho expeosa o*" iae ioiiing 
millionsi." * 

*' Congress has no power to duurter a sataonal bonk." Sach an 
iostitute i4 . . . of deadly hostility to t^ beat interest* of Jbe ooua> 
ta^, dangerous to the repabU(»n iiutitfUtion* and, the liberties of tlua 
people.'* *' Sejpanition of the moaeya of the gov^nment firom bank* 
utg institutions is indiwensable." ; , 

" Qut title to the wiole of Oregon is dear and onqu^tiottible." ' 



Til© ^tinotive tueasiii'es proposed wore as follows : — 
1. " Tha «e{Muratkm of the mom^ of Ooveratnent fmm banking 

3. "A Tariff for ISerenw*" 

$. " The r^-oocapatkm Oregon." 

4. *'The!»-«niiex«iamofTex«B.*' 

It i« to be iraigTettecl thfit thane meumrm were seldom 
mttKOoiiited to & sdeaitijfio and oareM exomiiiAiion. Tbsy 
irere abmidan% diecmased in Oongrem and ont of Con- 
gvoia^bnt ttimoet wk»Ify in the ipirit of party. Some of them 
vrejre finallr oamod by a mere porter vote; meamxres, too, 
01^ riotoh me irelfiut« of the n»Hon was thought to depend. 
Am we look over the upeedbes made in leference to the 
tanif <M> tiie gphfarea a i ii y, we find abiUtf enough ; now 
and then A know]»%e of the subject in hand, though that 
is far enoteffh £r6ra «N>mni<m — ^but fiumess whidit is willing 
to m» gom in the measures ^ a poIiticaJi opponent we 
ehoost neveif fin<d : & man most be a " good Whig/' or » 
" good Tkmocn^," or a " good Freo-Souer must &vour 
■nolMag but the idetis, the meacnres, the deeds, and the 
men (^hia party; * 

hia first m^e^«me (Dec. 2nd, 1845), Mi Polk recom- 
mended the estftbliahment of a conatitutional treasusy 
. . . as a secure depositcty for the pabHc money, without 
any power to make loans or discoio(nts, or to issue t>ny 
player whatetrer as a onrren<^ <»* oiroolation.'' In con* 
formiiy with this suggestion, a bill was reported with a 
proviso oaSed " the spede chMzse" — that m payments to 
or 6hom the government should be made in gold or silver. 
This Inll passed tlie House by a vote ef m to 64, the 
.Seni^^ by 28 to 24, aiui went uito operation on ^e 1st of 
January, 1847, thouffh 0ie govenun did not pay spede 
tifi the 1st of Auril followiisg. It s» ijistittOtave to look at 
ih6 speeches oif eminent men, and the remarks in the 
leading newspapers, and see how party-sptvit can bliad 
l^ie e;]^ pn^oi^ m^ It was 

iltotiight IN) !ittnch spediikWotLld be looked up m the sobirser. 
so^ that thc3?e would iidt be enou^ f<»^ eoimsioii bufdnese; 
** the idbrain wotdd bei(»ai«*o»«^bns, mdeed, if not insupport- 
able.** i^e Naiimfdjntemgi^ 10th, 1846, 

thought it was a "'scheme only congenial io d^potic govern- 
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icaetttfl, md utterly mtxmjpsijHr ^ith f^c KabifcH; thd oo&v©-. 
luoacm, ftnd the whole aacsac4 «t.mate«« of fir©*? consiaimi^ 
Um jj" " every dxfa Gs^orim^m ^imm iU im^rmatMxlitiy, 
md iti miachioYOtts nato^ o^'mi w&re it y/j'"K5tao»bW* Bat 
befor© the end of the yeoa- Mr Polk ooedd say with truth 
(KoMfige, Deo. ath> la^), thMik th« iim<i«a« of g(M Ktcl 
ailT«r oom m oircidatioii tli'^ oountty k groatw thM& 
erer befons.'* The baaakg were kept ifbcm '^'^ mflttlsttj||'' 
the CttrreittOT. The isemvore haa proved itadf % vim one. 
Its good effect m rotaisimtf com ia. the acKmuary fltiisl thos 

S7eTentm,f a ^nspei&sion of i^^e ^«^«at hy the l>aal»i 
urinffthe tfunme cmamemaX mm o( IHt'T'l^'d, 
felt lloroughont the ImA, and mm vn^tf mJkimv«Ay ao- 
kzuvwledgecL The adcumaHbrs^ekin ai&mrfm the gra&ttide 
of the peo]dd for tl>i& »teM«r«. Bat whait Wh% jotmml 
will venture to do justice to the isabkeaaory I Mr Oftlifli» 
tin sayB well: — "theproctioe . » . to oonmi ereiy asb- 
jeot . . . into a pnre piotf qneation deaiarqys altogether 
"peoMsoaal indepen?^e«» ana otnkeii at the rdty roota of our 
uiBtitQtions. The naag^s party . . make every man 
ft slave; and traoafer i&e Is^timate anthodiy of tibe ntagor^ 
iiy of the nation^ to the minority of a md ocnue- 
qoently to a minority of the eovereign peo^e.''* 

Mr FcSk aJflo recoaocended a '* T«*f wot Mevma»}" 
"Mr Walker, the Secretary of the Treasnryt fmesAed Ua 
scheme of saoh a tariff. In dne time a hm was x^ottod^ 
The ffaneral tone of the dssotttttion m OangrnM Mid out cii 
it inmoiited very olead^ the stato of <lie ooimti^axid was 
a good example of the manner in whidb. Hid Imj^^rt- 
ant poHtioal maitters are invostigated. H^ak vbme 
was no impartud diainassicn of the ■al;^wt in CkNigraot, m 
m ^e newsp&peia. We doabi thai '.tee is '% pdi- 
tical or commerciftl joon«s»l iw *he Uioitcd StSMi6% worn 
woold " open its oolostms" to a and ibll disoittncm of 
the subjeot on the meix^ the oaae* PoKtioal ^xfoaamy 
em hardly be considered axi exact ademe as bnt 
Amaioan poHticaaai, even i&e most etie^ieBtj witk Ibeir^ 
and Hh&te aii eaeceptioni seem igxmaoii of thd oottdhudonit 
which may be regazded as t^stslMished. Tesy finr i^them 
seem to study pditioal eo<»iomy-HSvea to loivsi ll» fiusts 
on which it is based^ still less to learn the satwind laws 



wM^^ titeo material |Hrov|)«ri1y of tlie i^Mioni depeccLi. Why 
should tiiifl^' t I6 18 » twosome work tc» ine tract s, great 
jQttfeiQia; ii>.iDinl ifiiMtkldnd mLdmn Ictvm it& mhool-mmtem m 
thmr ^ while it m]|t)ireK iittle effort to swim with 

the ticla. In 1887, ^ ciiuKUUi of Boston ^'aiisambled to 
ittke i£\to ooi&ai4eiri»iaot^ the propoted ifiorm»9 of dnties 
^mt oc^nunittee mnAa at long and retf ftble r&povt ndxetm 
to tlbiit incmMtfiO; md wry jostly mj : — 

*' VtKS meom <x of tli6 amdidate for tbo Pimiidencjr, mtj 
be of emA xoomm jie otmntiy, and itiD grest&r to tboM parti- 
imm' nmm ^t^tioti -^^jm ai« dmnnding ou thftt «rent ; but to the 
luitkm at mgtf tbe evil or the good wbiok may arbe oat of the oho^oo 
<rf the ow or the R^feotkn of the other, oan oolj be ci temporaiy 
and hfi^tod imiwitUKM oomperod with the wise and just diiporition 
of • ooeatba on which oor «rhote fMlgti end domestio poHcj tame^ 
mA. imdk rmj, m ita oos»eq)i«ocee» tffeel the atftbilitjr 9tm happincM 
oi the UiitMn sir to oome."* 

In l*fB&, a moderate prot<eotiyo duty wpb eetabHehed, on 
all import^ ortioles; ia 181^, » highjprotectiTe taariiSr was 
for the firtt tinie eHtabliahed. Mr Chf and Mr Ci^un 
were it« most important adrooates. ^e ttuiff was raised 
in 18l6 imd in 1822, and was made mnoh higher in 1824. 
Mr Websior oppdsed it wiili his peooliar ability, in a 
specdbi not yet forgotten* In 1828, a rosy high tariff 
was detablisned hj what has been called " the BOil of 
Abommations/' in 1832-S, the tariff relaxed a Httle, to 
arert a thU war.^ llr Oli^ got hia oelebraiied " eompro- 
mise «ct'' established.^ fke compromise lasted abont nine 
yeani, 051 1S42. fh^ eekhn^ tmSoi 1842 was passed 
under the admimstxitiibn of 3& 'fyhe^ And is too weU 
known to require Kay mmcks from ns. ^ t^eb^ter 
idzuiited it had ** its imperfisotions.^' 

Mr Polk came into pow^ with the idea of a Berenne 
1?«n^ in his mlnd« ThebiIli)iMwediheHonseofBi^resent> 
ttt^nmi % a rote of 114 to 95, 1 Whk and 113 Democrats 
T^^i^ij^side; 71 WW182}emoaral8>aad6^'^^^ 
■^P* Amm«$^ voting on me <^ponte side. It passed 

« MJlBliit ft aeandtte tiM «itfaNtei «rf Seatea tad vi^ 
ftg&m laaMM cf latiM an iapsrtatioM. Bevtoa, fiww tike jMaa «f Ka&w 
mOtJ' lilf. 0i ft m. 8«M«, abo, Oa Pneaadiags of the Kaa&ic ai F«- 
xmeQ fi&iB* Oat. SM, 1890, hi AaVav-EariffiBd Fdkdhnn «f Oct. 8id, 1890. 
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the Senate by iiho caotbg roie of the Yioe^lhteiadeni, vrho 
wm pledged to tthe me&sure before his electiojbu A Ift^ of 
thia m&gnltadB Ilm seMom |it!iR»ed axk? modetm legialfttnm 
mtih miak inmesfeat diicueision. In we Sennto omy a sin - 
gle taaxkj, Mr Iiewis, spoke in defence of tJio bill ; its fHend» 
gave " ^mr thonghtfs no kmgoe/* they iiirOTe " csheclced for 
ailenoe but ue^vBt taxed for speech/' Ce^'tMnly we must 
BAj the conduct of t<be friencSs of the bill waa eminently 
nnjostj and the bill itself was uarried, not by its merits^ 
but by the power of the party; not by force of mind, but 
force of numbers. 

It is a liUle painful to see how confident men are when 
they are ao exceedingly short-sighted. We oopy some of 
tiie remarks of the leading nftwspapers of i&e day. 

"The moia its detaib [of the bill] wq stodfed, the mixre odious ifl it 
made to appear;" "it is ftuitM of mifldbiief, and of misdoef only;" 
saemben of Coi%reM must be oalloas to eveiy prino^ of juatlee* to 
ereiy ^oehng of humanify, . , „ if ihtay osn ooDwett to desttof a 
measure so unportant as the law' of 1848." " The spirit of evil, Che 
exsctiost of party, the behests of the Baltiimon oosre&tttm, h«?0 finally 
tiiomphed over the ptifxss and raJKXMtiiiioep of « Iwtiayad and 
terrified people. The fkM measore whi<^ stxOce;! at theMtotofsIIthe 
indostry of the oountiy, and at the living <^everjr ooaain it whoearos 
hii bread by the sweat of hit brow,-— this misshapen and monstisons 
sdeme, . . . this neanue so pregiaaBt <^ evilt has seonrad the 
aancdon of both hooses of Congress the q>ecie will be **slldninad 
oat the oountiy in order to psy the bslanoe of txtdt ; . . . « . 
cs«dit will expand to its utmost . . to save the spede. Atlength, 
having neither cuh nor oredit, poverty steps in witii its impeni^70£9» 
stremts." 

Mr WabBt-er jsvsds a Isiamed, aiku. m many respects a rery 
abloji espeeoh, though he weakened his rhetoric with aHttle 
extravagance, muuual with him^-'-a^ainst the new TaxiSf 
— against its general principles, and it» partionlor dstaik. 
Ee said, iu tlw Senate 

'*11ie Tressuiy cannot, in taj opioioa, he nt^liea si tiie ratio 
Which hm hem ittated, and is espested, by «sv pmnUe. I wiS «^ 
passibH augmoitation of impoitatKms." "Why, the effset of thli 
bia is to diminish freights, sod to aifeet the nsvk^^ 
United St^ most serKTUsIjr, loaet deg^t md^amm it is, ^sti 
jdl tha sh^Hmnaesof the Uah»d Stsl^ wiUunt an «Tn^tk!», ad &f 
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M wfl bear ftttn them, oppoM tha bill. It u mid to bo in farour o)f 
ftw tnidft and agnuMt monopok. But emj man ooimectcid with 
txado ia agwiiiat it { and tbif leioa me to mk, and I aak wiib earnest- 
Dfas, and bope to weme en answer, at whoao roq|uo»t, at wkoae 
noomoMndatwii, lor tbe pixKootion of what intemtt u this mearore 
introdnordP la it for the importing merohanta ? Tbtnr all rejoct ii, 
to a num. It it for tbo oamcn of tbe narigation of the country f 
Therf reoMmftmte aemoat it. Tbe whole intmial indostiij of tha oomn- 
iiT oppoeea it. Ilie shipping btereat oppoaes it. The importing 
intereat oppoaea it Who u it that calla vxt it, or propoaea it ? Who 
aaba for it r Who ? Has ihtm been cm single petition jn^nted in 
ita fiiTour from any qtmrtor of tbe country P Has a aingle indiridual in 
tbe Vnitcid Statea oome up here and told yon that his interest wonUl 
be protected^ promoted, and aidvanoed, by the passage of a measure 
like this P 8ir« there ia an imperatiTe unity of the pnblio -roioe tbe 
other way, altogether the other way. And when we are told that the 
public requires this, and that the people redoire it, we are to under- 
stand by tlMi public, certain politiod men, wno have adopted the shib- 
boleth of party, for the public ; and oertain pmons who hare aymbols, 
emdgnB, and party flags, for the people ; and that's &U. I aver, sir, 
that is all." 

The administration " proposes a new system adverse to all our ex- 
perience, hostile to everything we have ever Ibuned, different from the 
experience of any oountey on the face of the earth." 

*' It is prohibitoiy of mtemal labour. . . It does encourage the 
labour of foreign lotisatts over and'above, end in pn^renoe to, the ubour 
of our own artisanB here in tbe United States. 



Before the passage of tlie biU, Mr Webster presented in 
the Senate a memoml " signed by every importer of dry 
goods in the city of Boston, against the bill tor the repeal 
of th§ Tariff." 

What shall bo said of the Tariff of 1846 has it failed to 
produce a revenue j has it drained the specie ont of the oonn- 
try J has it led to a ^reat extension ofpaper money j has it 
prodnced ttie confusion occasioned by the Tarifis of '16, of 
*28, of '42 ?.Has it impoverished the nation ? The answer 
is oU about vm I Stul, we admit that by adopting the 
ad valorem instead of spee^ duties, an opportoni^ has 
been lei^ for fiwidnlent invoices, and great fraud has been 
eomndtted, dois^ a wrong to the government, and still more 
to the har and honourabTe metthiasik 

The " re-oocupation of Oregon '* was, also recommended 
in Mr Polk's fimst message. Our ti^le " to the whole of 



Oregon torriiorj'" woa '^'uMwrtod, and, tm ia beli*f»«d, 
maintoiBed by irrinfrttigiiblt fifiotc and a; ^janiyMiita " to tht 
Oregon our title im clear Aud onqoeBtiunAlDle our oUiinui 
ooQid not be abiuidoned mthont » oMrifioeof botk nii4i(MMl 
hononr and interosia/' and " no compromiae wliidh tiba 
Unitod States ought to »ooopt oonld be eflSMttod." Ha 
reoonunonded ihat we ahonld give tibe Biitiali not&m of 
oar intention to tenuinAto the period of j(nut oocnpannr; 
m tbo treaty of 181 8 allowed either p»rty to do. Mr Polk, 
on other occaaions, ahowed himaelf mtheir rem in diploma* 
tio alDurs j it would seem that he knew little of tho matter 
in hand when he wrote the aentetusea abom v Th^ ahow 
him as a mere aermnt of hia party, not as » great aftate*- 
man, able to medMte betwecai two mighty mituom, ai&d 
dister Ibate jnstioe with an eTan hand. 
A greftt deai of disonsfidon took place. The minor wor 

?het8 and the major gave counsel after thcnr kind. The 
Tnion — ^the organ of the ffOTemment at Washington-— 
contended for " the whole of Oregon oir none. That is the 
only alternative as an iaoae of territorial rig^t." Bat the 
Oharle»ton Mercury was all at once afflictM. with a oon- 
ecijnce, and could distingnish between " olaams *' aou^ 
" rights.'' We shall presently see tho reason of the dif^ 
ferance. In the Senate, Mr Semr, of Arkansas, vfad wiA 
war will oome Mr Breese, of Illinxiis, woold ilo^ hare 
goverament grant any posxtioia to Ovsat l^ritainv^cni 
any spot whatever of Oregon.'! Mr i^en, of OlnO, said 
^ " Am ^rican Qoveramjent oonld not recede short ^ 

Mr Hannegan, of lodjan^ thotsghft l^^'fhis aban^ 
donment or surrender of say p(n!tion of « *0r^g6n 
wonld be an abandonment <n the poweocy ohoraci^, and 
best interests of the American people.'' Mr Oaas i|io|i^^ 
war« "an old-&sfaioned war/' was almost invritalsb 
Great Britain"might be willing to sobmit th^ ^^MiS^iAt^ 
arbitrat3jmy but the orowned hrndbi whom sh« woald f(ro- 
poee m axbitrators would not be tn^partaaly for i^y would 
cherish antii-repubHoan foeling^^^ He w^4 neg($i£te, a* 
Mr Webster veiy jnstly said, witiSi ^ «yowe<t m:«det«Rn- 
ination to take nothij^f lass tfaiaa ^ whple ^ the tern*' 
totr in diepu^ In the Souse of l^^resenti^y^ <?oh» 
Qnincy Adama wen^ in for Idie , territoiy on x«N%ioas 
groondfi/and claimed the whol^ of Q^egoa on tlie stmigth 
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of the first chapter of Gonesis. His oondaot and hio 
ooim«elB on this oooaciion oaa hardly he called lose than 
raoh. 

The Sonth was not at all anxious to obtadn the whole 
of Oregon. Mr Calhonn waa singolarly moderate in his 
desire tor rG>occiipatibn ; nice abont qnestiono of title and 
"hoxmidgaj, and doairouH of kebping the peace. The reason 
M obvious. Mr Hannegan said well, " If it [Oregon] was 
good for the prodnction of sngar and cotton, it would not 
haTe encountered the objection it has done/' *' I dreaded^ 
xm the part of those who were so strenaonsly in favour of 
the asmexation of Texas at the Baltimore oonrention, — I 
dreaded, on their jMurt, Punic iaith/' Poor, deluded Mr 
JSannegan, he found it. After Texas was secured, they 
who hunted after Oregon were left to beat the bush alone ; 
nay, w^re hindered. This also would once hare been con- 
fddered as judicial." . 

, " Here," says he, " we are told that we muBt be careAil sad not 
come in cnlUsion with Great Britain about a dirouted botmdaiy 1 
But if it wej* with feeble Mexico that we were about to c»me iato 
jCoUisi^a, we woold then hear no such cautions. There was a quen- 
ison of disputed botmdaiy between thb countiy and Mexico, and 
those who bare a right to know oomething of the histoiy of tbat 
boimdsnr told us that our 7%ht8 extended only to the Nueoes. Hovr 
'did we nud the friends of Texas moving on that occasion f Bid they 
halt for a moment at the Nueoes? No, sir; at a single bound th^ 
jcroes the Nueces^ and their wsr-horaes prance upon the banks of the 
:Bio del Noite. There was no negotiation then— we took the whole ; 
but when Or^n is oonoemed, it is all right and proper to give 
away an empire, if England Wils it." 

In the House, Mr Winthrop Bo^gested that, " in arbi- 
tration, reference was not neoessaailj to crowned heads,'' 
Wt 1^ matter might be left to " a commiasion of able and 
^epassionate citissens, either from the two oonntries ... 
W tbfl 'world at lasgd." Mr Benton was moderate and 
'wi^e ; l^s oni Oregon qnestion did mndh to 

icalm jQttbUc mmd and prii&pare for apeacefnl settlement 
of the 'dimcndlT^^ The etmonot of Mr Webster was worthy 
t>f the gr^t mast who bM negotiated the treaty ' of Wash- 
ington. H<3 said m tihe beginning, ^' Let our wrgnments 
1b»e Mr; let US #«ttle the qn^^on reaeqq^^ 
- X>ongTe8S resol'^v^ terminate tysi jomt oecapancy, 

j' 
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The Briiieh govemmunt wa^ -irilling to nettle the 'bninnostf 
by arbitration or direct negotiatioDu America, prefers tbe 
latter, Britain BontU over her jpropoiition to aetUo on the 
49th degree as a gosnei'&l basis. Mr Polk referred the 
irhole matter \o tine Bena{«, and asked tboir advice. Ho^ 
hitikd not changed his opinion ; not at all. ..If the Senate 
did not take the responsibiHty and adviee him to accept 
tho British proposal, he shonld feel it his duty to Toject 
the offer." Urns the responsibility was thrown upon the 
Benate. The proposal was accepted, a treaty was speedily, 
made, s-nd the only remaining cause of contention with 
England put to rest for ever. The conduct of Mi*' Polk, 
in making such pretensions, and holding out snoh boasts,' 
on such a subject, was not merely rash, weak, and fooUshi ; 
it was far worse than that. But for the unexpected pru> 
dence of a few men in tho Senate, and the ftversion of the 
South to acquire firee territory, he would have lit the 
flames of war anew and done a harm to mankind which no 
services he could render would ever atone for. 

On the 4th of July, 1845, Texas accepted thv contract 
of annexation, and on the 22nd of December^, two hundred 
twenty-five years after the landing^of tho : Pilgrims on: 
Plymouth. Eock, the Senate of the United States, passed 
upon the mattpr finally, and the work was done. How- 
ever, previous to this event, Mr Polk had proposed to re- 
new our diplomatic relations with Mexico, which had been 
broken off. Mexico consented to rcceiv^e " a commission- 
er .. . with full powers to settJe the present dispute." 
America sent Mjt Shd&li as a pidttnanent minister plenipo- 
tentiary. He was ve(a&eA pro 6(imaJ^^ instnuytioini 
nven to Mr SlideH have not^ Ire think, been d^£e£a%pi^^ 
Hshed, though they were reqtibsted by the Hotusa. ^Mow<' 
ever, a doeoment purportinji^ to ■ o^ntiai^jiioisd instractiens 
was published unofficially. From ihi^Wa^eiasn that he 
was ixigtracted to purchase ueW Mexiob $a^tyifoniia ; h& 
was allowed to offer 25,000,000 dolm andiihe American 
elaimB on Mexico, mom&Mng, by li^ estimAt!^i^8,lS7,684 

^ Sae tito Mtmuikmttti Qmrfg^ Stfim, Ntk L, |». 1S» «r«fi ftmtlteeor- 
(wpvadense bctwMs the nurioas ftnietuautM in Ex«mtif« Ooouui t, OH, 
SOth OonnreH, Ut8«MiM>,p. 12* tt a$t. > Uitfifftanstelj vs ksv* mlytlte tnuu* • ' 
ktioa of the Mcxiejm letten. Sea, uliio^ Senate Dooiuaeitt» So; |37, ' SOUi 
CoDgrMi, Itt 8«MUHI, p. 18. . ^ 
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dolo.* Thus the whole territory of New Mexico And Coli- 
fomia was thought to be worth 83,187,684 dols. 

Soon after the aooessioDi of Mr Polk to offioo, General - 
Taylor waa ordered to Texas with an army. On the 16th 
of Jono, he was advised by the Secretary of War, Mr 
MftToy : ** The point of your ultimate destination is the west- 
em portion of Toxas, where you will select and occupy, on 
or near the Bio Grande deljSTorte, such a ^ite as . . . 
will be best adapted to repel inrasion. Ton will limit 
yonroelf to the defence of the territory, unless Mexico 
ehall dcK)lare war against the United States.'' f General 
Taylor took possession on the Nueces at Corpus Christi, 
" the most western point ever occupied by Texas," but 
nearly two hundred miles east of the Bio Gnuide. August 
6 th, Mr Marcy writes 

** Orders have already been issued to send ten thousand muskets and 
a thousand rifles into Texas." 

August 23rd, 

" Should Mexico assemble a large body of troops on the Bio Grande, 
and croftd it with a considerable force, such a movement would be ' 
regarded as an invasion of the United States.'* 

August 30th, 

" An attempt to cross, . . . with such a force, will be considered in 
the same light. . . . Mexico having thus commenced hostilities, you 
may . . . cross the Bio Giande, disperse or captiue the forces," &c.§ 

He was authorized to draw militia from five States— Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Kentucky, and Tennessee. || 
Still General Taylor remained at Corpus Christi, not under- 
toking to commit an act of war by marching into the terri- 
tory Oif Mexico. On the 13th of J uly, 1846, he was ordered 
to advance and occupy ... positions on or near the east 
bank of -Jhe Bio GTande.''ir Accordingly General Taylor 
marches him the Nueces to the Bio Grande, finding no 

* ivft p. Il7t 1* M?* See, also, Docmnent No. 2, House of Bepresentatires, 
29th Coogroas, 1st Senion, p. 31, et teq.^ for the correspondence between the 
goreraoieat of Texas ar.d the XTsited States, and Mauaehuutta Quarterly Be- 
vine, No. I.^ p. 24, 

f Exeeolini Doooment, No. 60, 30Ui Congress, 2ad Session, p. 81, et teg. 

ISee the Mauaekmetta Qnarterljf BnieWf No. I., p. 25, «t aeq. 
Exeentive Docoiaent^No. 60, 30th Congress, 2nd Sesdon, pp. 84, 95, 88, 89. 
iMj:,p.8$.. n 
ExebaUre DocQmeat, Bid., p. 90. 
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'^ejtons or Amerioana on Ma way — only small &rinod par- 
» tiea of Moxioonfl/' "who appeared " desirous to avoid ua." 
He takes his position on the left hank of the Bio Ghrando, 
and plants his guna — " fonr eighteen-poundera " — so as to , 
" hear directly upon the puhlio square of Hatamoraa, and 
within good range for demoh'shing the town."* Behold 
General Taylor nearly two hundr^ miles within the terri- 
tory of Mexico, by the conmiand of Mr Polk — ^in a district, 
to use the words of Mr Triat in his letter to Mr Buchanan, 
which '*just as certainly constituted a part of that State 
[Tamaulipas], and not of Texas, . . . as it is certain that 
the counties of Acomao and Northampton do . now oonsti* 
tute a part of the State of Virginia and not of Maryland/'f 
An interview took place between the American Gbneral, 
Worth, and General Vega on the ;part of Mexico. 
"General Ve^a remarked that 'we' felt indignant at see- 
ing the American flag placed on the Rio Grande,, a por- 
tion of the Mexican territory." General Worth replied, 
"that was a matter of taste; notwithstanding there it 
would remain." t On the 12th of April, the Mexican 
General, Ampudia> j,j|ltoy justly said, " Your government 
. . . has not only insulted, but exasperated the Mexican 
nation, bearing its conquering banner to the left bank of 
the Bio Grande del Norte." § ^ 

It was plain thiit America had committed an act of war, 
atiU the Mexicans did not commence hostilities. On the 
12th of April, Ampudia summoned the American General 
to "withdraw within twenty-four hours;" he answered 
the same day that he " should not retrograde." On the 
1 7th he blockaded the mouth of the Bio Grande, thus cut- 
ting off supplies from Matamoras, and wrote home that " it 
will at any rate compel the Mexicans either to withdraw 
their army from Matamoras, where it cannot be subsisted, 
or to assume the offensive on this side of the river." {| 
Flour rose 40 dels, a barrel, it is said, at Matamoras. Still 
there was no fighting. But on the 23rd of April, General 
Taylor thus writes ; 

" With a view to ched^ the depredations of small parties of Mezi'^ 

* Letter of April 6tb, 1846, IHd.^ p. 133. 
t Bxeovtive Dooament, No. 62, SOtli Congress, Irt Sosrion, p. 290. 
i Execative Document No. 60, p. 137. ^ Jbid,, p. 140. 

i letter of 23rd April, Jbid., p. 143. 
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cans on tlii» side of tho river, Lieutenants Dobbins, Srd infAntiy.'and 
Porticr, 4thi infantiy, were outborixod by me, a few days sinoei, to »oour , 
tbe oountry for some miles, with a select party of men, and capturo 
or destroy any such parties that they might meet. It appears thai 
they separated, and that Licfutenani Porter, at the head of his own 
detachment, surprised a Mexican camp, drove away tho men, and took 
possession of their horses. Soon afterwards there fell a heavy nun, 
and, ot a moment when the party seem to Imve boon quite unprepared 
for on attack, they were fired upon from the thicket. In attempting 
to retura it, the muskets missed fire, and the party dispersed in the 
thicket." 

[jjigThroe days later ho writos : 

"I regret to report that a party of dragoons, sent out by mo on 
the 24th inst., to watch the course of the river above on this bank, 
became engaged with a ver^ lai^ force of the enemy, and oiler a 
short affair, in which some suteen were killed and wounded, appear 
to have been surrounded and compelled to surrender. 

" Hostilities may now be considered as oommenoed, and I hove 
this day deemed it necessary to call upon the governor of Texas for 
four regiments of volunteers," 

Here is Captain Thomton's aocou];|t of th^ affair : 

*' I discovered some Mexicans near a house in a large field. I 
halted the advance guard, and went into the field myself to see them. 
I had not gone more than a hundred yards when they fied ; I turned 
round and motioiled to the advanoed guard to come on. In the 
mean time the main body of the squadron had come up to the advance 
guard, and, mistaking my order, followed in after them ; and while I 
was questioning a Mexican the enemy appeared. I immediately 
ordered a charge, in order to cut my way through them ; but finding 
their numbers too large to contend with any longer, I ordered a re* 
treat ; and although entirely surrounded, we endeavoured to cut our 
way through to camp. In the retreat my horse fell upon me, and I 
was unable to rise. 

** As a prisoner of war, I am happy to inform you that attentions 
and kindness have been lavished upon me ; as a proof of which, I 
will state that upon my reporting to General Arista that a dragoon 
had treated me rudely, he omered him immediate punishment.*'* 

Thus it is plain how they " became engaged," and that 
America not only committed the first act of war, by invad- 
ing the temtory^ of Mexico, but actually first commenced 
hostilities. It 18 true the President of Mexico, on the 18th 

* Captain Thomtoa's letter to Oeneryl Taylor, Apnli27tL Se^ also, Cap- 
tain Hsurdee's letter, April 26tl), JMf., pp. 290, 291, «i( 
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of April, hftd said " from this day bogins our dofonBivo 
war, and ovory part of our territory att^kod or invaded 
flhall bo defended." On the 24th he iesuod his proclama- 
tion declaring that " hostilities liave boon commenced by 
the United States, in making now conquostg upon our 
territories within the boundanes of Tamaulipas and N(3W 
Leon. I have not the ri^ht to declare war.'' * The same 
day General Arista inlormod General Taylor that he 
" considered hostilities commenced, and should prosecute 
them.'' t It was on that very day that the two parties 
" became eng;affed," as we have shown above. 

General Taylor's letter of April 26th, reached Wash- 
ington on Saturday, May 9th ; on Monday, Mr Polk sent 
a message to Congress and declared that — 

" War exists, and notwithstanding all our eflbrts to avoid it, exists 
by tbe net of Mexico ; " " tbe Mexican government have at last in> 
vaded our territory, and shed the blood of our fellow-citizens on onr 
own soil ; " " we have been exerting our best efforts to propitiate her 
good will ; " *' we have tried eveiy effort at reconciliation. " Tho 
cup of forbearance had been exhausted even before the recent inforra« 
ation from the frontier of the Del Norte. But now Mexico hm 
passed the boundaiy of the United States, has invaded our territory, 
and shed American blood upon the American soil." t 

Documents accompanied the message. Mr Winthrop 
proposed they should be read. No. In a very short timia 
a bill passed the House placing the Army and Navy at the 
President's disposal, authorizing him to raise 50,000 vol- 
unteers, and putting in his hands 10,000,000 dols., fur the 
purpose of enabling him to " prosecute said war to a speedy 
and successM terinination." In the Senate, the same biu 
passed the next day. The preamble was in these memor- 
able words : " Whereas, by the act of the Bepublic of 
Mexico, war exists between that government and the 
United States." In the House, fourteen voted against the 
bill, and two in the Senate. Six of the sixteen were £rom 
Massachusetts, two were from other parts of New England^ 
and five from Ohio, one of her daughter States. J 

♦Jay, p. 142. 

t Mr Folk's Mesaage^of Hay llth, uM «tij>., p. 8. 6«e, alio, Porter, «U nip., 
eoapter vm. 

X Here are the names. In the Senate— TAomo* Clavton, Debtrare; John • 
Datia, Maflsachusetts. lo the Hoose, — John Quinejf Adaou, Gaorgt 'At^^miH, 
Joseph Gritmell, Charlet BMum, Danitl-P. iSng, of MasMchosettt ; H«iuy 
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The Iu»torjr of the var in well kuown. It whs conducted 
with great vigour ; on the whole, with groat military Bkill, 
ftnd with aa mnch humanity aa coald be expected. War 
at best is prolonged cruelty. 8*.ill wo have read of no 
war conducted with less inhumanity than this. Some acta 
of wantonness were oortainly committed. The capture of 
Tabasco is an example. The conduct of the voiuntoors 
was often base and revolting.* General Taylor was furn- 
ished with a proclamation, to diBtribufce in Mexico, de- 
signed to foment discord, to promote hostility between 
the rich and poor. Their leadoni were called 'Hyrante," 
and " their hmJ purpose " was " to proclaim and establish 
a monarchy." Uolonel Stevenson was told to make the 
people " feel that we come as dehverers ; their rights of 
person, property, and religion must be rospocted and sus- 
tained." General Kearney proclaimed: "It is the wish 
and intention of the United States to provide for New 
Mexico a free government, — similar to those in the United 
States." " "We shall want from you," says General Tay- 
lor's proclamation, "nothing but food for our army, and 
for this you shall always be paid in cash the full value." 
{*' y esto 08 sera eiempre pagado en dineroa y por m vaJor en- 
tera.")-f But on the 9th of July, G«neral Taylor was told 
in a confidential " letter : — 

" You will also readily comprehend that in a country so divided into 
races, classes, and parties, as Mexico is, and with so many local divi- 
sions among departments, and personal divisions among individuals, 
there must be great room for operating on the minds and feelings of 
large portions of the inhabitant^, and inducing them to wish success 
to an invasion which has no desire to injure their country'; and which, 
in overthrowing their oppressors, may benefit themselves. Between 
the Spaniards, who monopolize the wealth and power of the countsy, 
and the mixed Indian race, who bear its burdens, there mast be jea- 
lousy and animosity. The same feelings must exist between the 
lower and higher orders of the clei^ ; the latter of whom have the 
dignities and the revenues while the former have poverty and labour. 
... In all this field of division — ^in all these elements of social, 
political, personal, and local diBOord—there most be openings to reach 
the intenssts, passions, or principles of some of the parties, and thereby 

P, CratuUm, Bbode Island ; Luther Severtmee, Maine; Erasttti D. CWtwr. 
New York; John Straham, Peonsylrunk ; Cottmbiu Delano, Jotepk IS. Boot, 
Daniel R. Tildm, Jofeph Vanee, Jotkua R. Oiddiagtt Obio. 

* See many euunplM in Jay, p. 223, et teg. 

t £xecatiT8 Booament, vbi Mtp., p. 167 and 2B5. 
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to condliaie tlkoir good will, miL vmka them ooSpmte witk m in 
bringing nboot an honounbfe and nwedj fiOM, 

" ATuling joarMlf of diriflioeM wbidk yoa lai^ find eiii^ SMons 
the Mexican peopio — to wlhicb aUaaion haa btien mMfo — H vrOTb* vovnr 
policy to enooange the aeparaie departmciDta or SUica, and Mpemallj 
tboMi which yon may isTBde and ooonpy, to dedare thdr indqumdenn 
of tbe oentnil goremmiaat cf Mexico, and cnitbnr to beoooM omr idttea, 
or to aaanme, at it in nnderatood Ynoatan baa done, a nentnl attitttde 
in the existing irar between tbe United States and Mexioo. 

"It is far fix»n being certain thai oar miUtary oocnpatioo ci the 
enemy's oovntry ia not a blessing to the inhabitants in the Tkiiiity."* 

She is told that " to require '* supplies " as ppntributioiMB 
Tfithout paying or engaging to pay therefor " ia the or- 
dinary mode ; " and you are instrooted to adopt it, if in 
that way you are tsattsfied y on can get abundant Buppliea 
for your forces/' 

It seems that 8,844,000, dola. waa thus and in Tarions 
other ways taken fipom the Mexican*. f Qrare Senators 
doubted that the President had the right to legislate and 
levy contributions in Mexico, or elsewhere, without act of 
the Legiel&ture, but eedant (oqcb ormu / Yet Mr Buch- 
anan cooid say on the 6th of October, 1847, "We hare 
paid fair and even extravagant prices for all the supplies 
which w^ have received." J 

The war onoe begun it was to be prosecuted to a " euc- 
oesful termination that is, to the dismemberment of 
Mexico. Captain Sloat lands at Monterey, on the Paoifio 
coast of Mexico, on'the 7th of July, 1846, issues his pro- 
clamation, and declares that, " henceforward Cslifomia will 
be a portion of the United States, . . . and the same 
protection will be extended to them as to the other States of 
the Union."§ Commodore Stockton sets op his ** Eben- 
ezer" at Cindad de los Angelos on the 17ui of August, 
1 846, and says, " I, Bobert F. Stockton, . . , do hereby 
make known to all men, ... do now declare it 
jfUpper and Lower California] to be a territory of the 

• Letter of Mr Marey, JxHj 9ih and Sept. 22ad, 1848, my., p.^8S, at Mf. 
and Sil, tt Bee, alto, "man of the Mine twt," ia £zeeatiTe Ijoauawit, 
Ko. 14, SOih Congreak, lit SeenoB, p. 6, •< Mf . 

t Jay, p. 238, and EzecuttTe Ikiiimmest, No. 1, SOth GoagnM, 1st Seautm, p. 
17. 

X Ezee«tiT« Boeomeat, Ko. 52, SOtk Congraa, Ist Season, p. 92. See, slao, 

p. 124. 

4 Execative D<Mmineat^ No. 60, ubi ngt.^ p. 261. 
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llnilbod StfttcNi, vmdor t«b« iMune of the territoi/ of Cali- 
fbruMu"* Here in Mmwmtaon witbiont the least delay; 
■wift enoogli to latiaff vrm South Onrolina. 

One pleaaant thSng wo And in looking through the di«-> 
•ffreeablo and often njpooritioal doonments oonnocted with 
the Mosdoan war. That it, the inftructioxui sent by Mr 
Bancroft to Commodore Conner, Jnly 11th, 1845 : — 

"Thif if* periuuM, th» lai||Mt Ikiet thiii erer Milsd under tho 
Amerioan fU^; and whiU it is suflSoisnt, in cam of war, to win ^loiy 
tot yxmmU, torn aaaootatet, and the ooontrr, yoo will win still higlter 
gjoir if, bjr the jodieioav maaagMnent of jour force, yoa ooatribate 
to tlie ooutinuanoe of peace."f 

In hie aeoond annual meaoage, Deo. 8th, 1864^ Mr Polk 
■aid, " the war haa not been waged with a view to oon- 
quost ; but having been oommenoed by Mexioo it haft been 
carried into the enemy's country, and will be vigorouBly 
proiecnted there, with a view to obtain an honourable 
peace, and thereby secure an ample indemnity for the ex- 
penses of the war/' t But in the message of Dec. 7th/ 
1 847, he says, *' as Mexico refuses all indemnity, we should 
adopt measures to indemnify ourselves, by appropriating 
permanently a pordon of her territory.'' " New Mexico 
and California were taken possession of by our forces ; 
" I am satisfied that they snonld never be surrendered to 
Mexico.*' § Some one said to General Pillow, " I thought 
the object of your znoTement in this war was a treaty of 
peace." "True," (replied General Pillow) "that is the 
object of the wa«'; but the object of (fUg campaign was to 
capture the capital, and then make peace ; " {| again, " this 
army has not come to conquer a peace ; it has come to con- 
quer the country ; " we will malce them dine and sup on 
tne horrors of v)ar.% The statements of Mr Polk require 
no conunent. . W^e do not wish to apply to them the only 
word we know in the English tongue wmch describes them. 

We shall say nothing of the conduct of the administration 
during the war ; nothing of the introduction of Santa Anna 

* EzmbUt* DoeoBMBft, "So. 90, iMtup., p. 268 
f Ibid., D. 931 

[EzMattre DoenauAt, !fo. 4, 29th Oob^dm, 2sd Seinon. p. 22. 
See Exeeatire Doemneat No. 1, 30th Con^reat, Irt Seuios, p. 12. 
Triet^i Letto* te Badunaa, in Sxeeatire Dobamei^ Ko. 22, 30th Congreu, 
let Session, p. 265. 
^ lUd^ p. 27«. ! 
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into Moxioo; noihiog of itn qnarreli witih iU offioen^ or iheir 
ijmrroUi wittt one Mooiher ; notJb.ing of the oontmcti made 
with individoaU for iihipi and other ihixigft noedfnl in the 
'WKF. The doonmonte in the margin oontain aome re- 
markable thinga.* The Prosidont made the war, and Mr 
Nicholaa P. TriBt, ''a Secrotaxy in the department of 
State/' made the peace. Aa the wAr was begun by Mr 
Polk without legal authority, bo the treaty wa» made 
without legal authority. The Senate confirmed it. 

There ie one Taluablo proyision in the treaty, designed to 
prevent depredations on private property in case of war, 
and other gratnitouM oruelty.t One or tvio things m the 
correspondenoe of Mr Trist are too remarkable to pass by. 
Jbne 2nd, 1847, ho writes to Mr Buchiaxum, speaking of a 
certain boundary : 

" It indndes a rsst and rich or ootrf, with miiny inhabitants. It 
io too much to take. The population i> mo«thr ss dark as oar mulst' 
tons, snd nomioaUy free, and would be sctasflr so under oar gorern- 
roetit. The North woold oppose taking it lest slavery should be 
estsblished there ; snd the South lest its coloured population should 
be received as dtizens, snd protect their nuuiway slaves." 

Again, Sept. 4 : 

" Among tk6 points which came undl^r dlicassion was the exclusion 
of slavery all territory which should pass from Mexico. In the 
course of their remarks on the subject, I was told that if it were pro- 
posed to the people of the United States to part vdth s portion of 
their territory, in order that the inqmsUion should be therein establish- 
ed, the proposal could not excite stronger feelings of abhorrence than 
those awakened in Mexico by the prospect of the introduc^n of 
slavery in any territory parted vrith by her. Our conversation on this 
topic was perfectly frank, and no less friendly ; and the more effect- 
ive upon their minds, inasmuch as I was enabled to say with p<afeot 
secunty, that although their impressions respecting the practical fact 

* See Execative Docoments, UToa. 1 and 60, SOth Congren, 1st Settion (cor- 
i^spondence with Generali Tavlor stsd Scott) ; Nets. 38 aad 66 (trial of Lien- 
tenant-Colonel Fremont and Major-General Pillow) ; No. 29 (contracU under 
autboritj of the War Department) ; and No. 62 (correepondeuv e of JSr Trist 
and otlken relative to the negotiation of a treaty with Mexico). 
- t Articles XXII. and XXIII. of the Treaty, Executtve Oocotaent, No. £2, 
30th Congress, 1st Session, p. 62, W teq. The ideas and langiuige thereof ar«> 
copied from the celebrated 'treaty of 1786, between the TTnited States and Prus- 
sia. See the treaty (n^tiated by Fraaklin, Jefetson, and Adams, ratified by 
Congress, May 17th, 17S6), in Secret Joomal of Con^rosft. Boston. 1821. 
Vol IV. pp. 26^48. (Article XXIII., et •eg.) 
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of ilavoiy, tut it exutod in the Uoit«d States, frtsrt, I had do dcmbt, en> 
tirdy emtoMUi ; vet tbore iras probftblj no diflhrenoo betireen my io- 
diiTidiiAl fiewu uA tentunento on slamy, oouudered in itaelt, and thoae 
vrhkk Um^ onioiuDed. I oondoded by AMuring them that the bare 
nmiitm of Uto »ub|jeo( in mj treaty to which the United States were 
a p«rtT, waa an abaolnte UDpoaaibilitj ; that no Prmident of ihn 
Unitea Stales would dare to present any snch treaty to the Senate ; 
and that if it were in their power to offer me the whole territory 
(lescribod in oar project,. inoreaiied tenfold in value, and, in addition 
to that, oorered a foot thick all over with pare gold, upon the sin- 
gle oondition that slavery should be excluded thoefrom, I oould not 
entertain the offier for a moment, nor think even of oommnnicattng 
it to Washington. • The matter ended in their being fnlty satisfied that 
this topic was one not to be touched, and it was droppftd, with good 
iediing on both aides." * 

America had Mexico entirely at her mercy, and wanted 
" iudemnity for the past, and Becurifcy for the future " in- 
donmitj for the cost of the war." She took California and 
New Mexico. The portioB of the territory west of the 
Bio Oraxtde, aocording to Mr Walker's statement, amounts 
to 526,078 square miles, or 336,689,920 acres ; (Texas, 
within its assumed limits,'' contains 825,529 square miles, 
or 208,332,800 acres.)t For this the United States are to 
pay Mexico 15,000,000 di|^., and abandon all the celebrated 
clmms which Mr SlideU estimated at 8,1 87,684 dols., paying 
to our citizens, however, not more than 8,250,000 dels. 
Taking the smallest «um-—the United States pays Mexico 
for the territory 18,250,000 dols., and throws in the cost of 
the war — ^that being set off, it is Hkely, against the " imper- 
ishable glory '* with which the soldiers have " covered them- 
selves.'^ dertainly, we must be in great want of land to 
refuse to pay more than our " claims, and 25,000,0t>0 dols., 
and then actnally par the " claims" and 15,000,000 dols., 
flinging in all tbo °c j st of the war, and the loss of 1689 
persons killed in battle, or perishing of their wounds re- 
ceived therein, and 6173 who had died by disease and 
accidents.;}^ 

If England had one of her victims as completely at her 
feet as Mexico lay helpless at ours, she would have de- 
manded all the puoUc property of Mexico, a complete " in- 

• Ezeetitive Dorament, No. £2, 80th Oongrem, lit Snmoa, p. IM. 
t Exeevtivc Doc«m«at, No. 7C, SOth Ooi^ren, lit SeMkm, p. 9. 
i Executive Docamexit, No. 80, Zdtii Coo^rMS, 1st Seukni. 
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domnity for ihe oo»t of tho wwr/* uid » oox&merciid trefttj 
highly diBadvantngcioiw to Mcouoo, and highly profitftblo to 
England. Why wm Mr Polk m moderate t Had the ad- 
DiimstrAtion bocome moral, and though oarelem of the 
" natara] justioo " of the war, oarefal s^at Jtutioe in the 
netilement f We wish wo ooold think so. But there were 
a few men in the land hostile to the war ; some bocaooe it 
was WAR, Rome because it was a wiojixd war. Theae men, 
few in number, obscure in position, often hated, and somd- 
timoB persecuted, reproached by the President as Affording 
" aid and comfort to the enemy,'' being on tbe side of the 
Eternal Justice, had rr on their side, liiie moftJ portion of 
both political parties — ^likewise a smaU portion, and an ob- 
scure, not numbering a single eminent nainie-~-oppOBed the 
war, and the government trembled. The pretenstons of the 
South, her arrogaaoe, her ounning, awakened at last the 
tardy North. Men began to talk of the " Wilmot Proviso 
of restricting slavery. True, some men fired by the in- 
stinct for office cried ** be still," and others, fired with the 
instinct for gold, repeated the cry, " be still." There were 
those who had the mstinct for justice, and they would not 
be still ; no, nor will not ; never. The slaveholders thmn- 
eolves began to tremble-nand hence the easy conditions on 
which Mexico was let off. 

The cost of the war it is not easy, or perhaps possible, at 
this moment, to miJce out ; * but we oan ascertain the sums 
already paid. The cost of tho army and navy for the three 
years ending SOth June, 1846, was 87«615,879 dohi. 15 
cents; forthethreoyear8ending30thJane,1849,100,157,128 
dols. 25 cents. The difference between them is a part of the 
oost of the war, and amoxmts to 62,541,249 dols. 10 cents. 
There have been paid for " Mexican War Bounty Scrip," 
233,075 dols. ; a part of the money obt^ed &om Mexico, 
say 3,000,000 dols. ; 65,000 knd warrants, each for 160 acres 
of hmd, at 1 dol. 25 cents per acre (by Act of 11th Feb., 
1 847), 13,000,000 dols., makmg 16,233,075 dols. more. The 
whole thus far amounts to 78,774,324 dols. 10 cents. About 
25,000 more land warrants, it is thought, will be required, 
at a cost of 5,000,000 dols. No man can now estimate the 
sum which will be required for pensions. If we set down 

• See. wQU m Sermon of ih« MexMsu W«r, to. tea., hj Tiiftoditire Pw- 
ker. (Boetoa. 18i8.) pp. 20, »t eeq., und 17, ft teq. 
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ihe whole direct oont to tho DAtion »t 200,000,000 dole., we 
think wo shall not bo far out of the way. This is a lax of 
10 dols. on oachperaon in the United States, bond or free, 
old or newly bom, rich or poor ; like all other taxes, it is 
tilj;imatelj to bo paid by the labour of tho country, by tho 
men who work with their hands, chiefly by poor men. . The 
twenty-raillion-headod nation, bhudly led by gnidos not 
blind, little thouffht of this when they shouted at each 
" figonous victory," and denounced humble men who both 
considerod the " natural justice " of the war, and counted 
its cost. 

Mr Polk refused his signature to throe bills passed by 
-Congress; one DMt,king "appropriations for the improve- 
ment of certain harbours and rivers," one for tho ascertain- 
ment and satisfaction of claims of American citizens " on 
IVance before the 31 st of July, 1801, a third " for continu- 
ing certain works in the territory of Wisconsin, and for 
omer purposes." * It is a little remarkable to find a man 
who commenced war upon Moxic-o by invading her terri- 
toi^, seized with such scruples about violating tho Consti- 
tution while paying an honest debt. Tho Constitution 
which can be violated to promote Slavery, can easily afford 
an excuse for the neglect of justice. 

FtuiU immitjiuiem gut ntU ettdere emem. 

Mr Polk found the nation with a debt of 17,075,445 dols. 
62 cents, he left it with a debt of 64,938,400 dols. 70 cents. 
That was the debt oil the 4th of March, 1849, including the 
2,193,500 dols. of the loan of 1848, subsequently paid in. 

Mr Polk hasgone to the Judge of all men, who is also 
their Father. The hurra of the multitude and the applause 
of an irresponsible party are of no more value than the water 
whichaMethodist minister sprinkled on the head of thedying 
man. His wealth became nothing ; his power and his fame 
went back to those that gave ; at the grave's mouth his 
friends, and h(* had friends, forsook him, and the monarch 
of the nation, the m»fit.^r oi negro slaves, the author of a 
war, was alone with hia God. Not a slave in the whole wide 
wotid would have taken his place. But God sees not as man. 
Here let us leave him, not without pity for his earthly his- 
tory — not without love for a brother man whose weakness, 

* See hit Speeud M«ingec of Aiunyuit 8rd, 1846, Aiinat 8tL 1846, and De- 
cember i6tl^ 1847. 
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not his wickedness^ wrought for onr nation sndh, sluune and 
woe. 

Of his administration in general, wo would mj little. 
He proTod hy experiment that his was " a nomination not 
fit to be made not fit to be confirmed after the conroQ" 
tion had made it ; he demonstrikted by experiment the folly 
-of putting a little man into a groat man's place ; the folly 
of taking the mere creature ofa party to bo the President 
of a nation. It was not the first time this had been done, 
not the last. Yet Buch is the stnicturo of government and 
society in America, such the character of the people, so 
young, so free, so fresh, and strong^that not even such 
an administration as Mr Folk's can pemumently impede 
the nation's mpxch. Cattle and com wore never more 
abundant. Foreigners come here in great numbers, 
229,483 in the year ending 30th September, 1848. Oar 
total increase must have been considerably more th&n half 
a million a year. Not long men sneered ftt America 
— a EepubUo could not hold its own, or only with men 
Hko Washington at its head. But in 1848, when the na- 
tions of Europe were convulsed with revolutions, whose 
inunediate failure is now the joy of the enemies of man- 
kind, west of the ocean not loss than east thereof — ^Ameri- 
ca stood firm, though her nominal ^uide was only James 
K. PqUc. Ours is the most comphcated government in 
the world, but it resembles the complication of the human 
body, not that of a fancy watch. Our increase in wealth 
was greater far tlian our proportionate growth of numbers. 
When trade is free, and labour free, and instiiQtions for all 
men, there is no danger that men will multiply fester than 
bread to fill their mouths. This is God's world and not 
the Devil's. 

We are a new people in a new world ; flexible still, and 

ready to take the impress of a great idea. Shame on us 

that we choose such leaders ; men with no noble gifts of 

leadership, no lofty ideas, no humane aims ; men that defile 

the continent with brother^s blood most wickedly poured 

out I The IVesident of the Democrats showed himself the 

ally of the Autocrats of the Bast who 

" wade ihroagh slanghtor to a throng 
And that the gates of mercy on iminldnd." 

The good things of Mr Polk's administration we have 
VOL. x.—Gritie<d Writings, 2. 18 
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epokon of and duly honoured ; tho abomination tihoroof — 
'vmenco came that f From tho same oourco out of wiblich 
80 muck evil haa already oome : from Blavery. A nation^ • 
like a man, is amenable to the lavtr of God ; siififors for its 
siuj, and must snffq}* till it ends the sin. In the North na- 
tional unity of action is preserved with little sacrifice of 
individual variety of action ; the union of tho people and 
the freedom of the person are carefully kept secure. Hence 
each man has as much freedom as he can have in the pre> 
sent state of physical, moral, and social science. But in 
the South it is not so; there, in a population of 7,334,431 
persons, there are 2,486,326 slaves; so if the average 
amount of fireedom in the North be represented by one, in 
the South it will be but about two-thirds; * it is doubtful 
that the inhabitants of any part of Europe, except Russia 
and Turkey, have less. Think you, 0 reader, while we 
iuus trample on the rights of millions of men, we shall not 
suffer for the crime ? No 1 God forbid that we should not 
suffer. 

There are two things the nation has to fear — ^two modes 
of irresponsible power. One is the power of party ; one 
the POWER OF GOLD. Mr Polk was the creature of a party; 
his ideas were party ideas, his measures party measures, 
his acts party acts, himself a party man. A party can 
make a Iresident, as a heathen his idol, out of anything ; 
no material is too vulgar ; but a party cannot make a great 
man out of all the Uttle ones which can be scented out by 
the keenest convention which ever met. The Democratic 
party made Mr Polk; sustained him; but no huzzas could 
make him a great man, a just man, or a fair man. No 
king is more lyrannical than a party when it has the power ; 
no despot more irresponsible. The Democrats and Whigs 
are proof of this. One has noble instincts and some noble 
ideaa — so had the other once ; but consider the conduct of 
the Baltimore convention in 1844 ; their conduct for five 
years after. Consider the convention of Philadelphia in 
1848, and the subsequent conduct of the Whigs ! This 
irresponsible power of party has long been controlled by 
Uie South, for various reasons named before. 

The irresponsible power of gold appears in two forms, 

7,184,481 ■ 
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as it is held by individualB or corporatioBS. The powot of 
gold when vast sums are amaBBod by a singlo individual, 
who owns more property than five counties of Ma8Bachu> 
setts, is certainly dangerous, and of an evil tendency. But 
yet as the individual is transient, it is not presently alarm- 
mg; a wise law, unwelcome often to the richjoaan, limits ^ 
his control to a few years. His children may be fathers of 
poor men. But when vftst sums are held by a corporation, 
permanent in itself, though composed of fleeting elements, 
this power, which no statute of mortmain here holds in 
check, becomes alarming as well as dangerous. This power 
of gold belongs to the North, and ia likewise irresponsible. 

Sometimes the two help balance, and counteract one an> 
other. It was so in the administration of Jackson and 
Van Buren. Jackson set the power of party to smite the 
power of gold. Even Mr Polk did so m two remarkable 
instances. But this is not always to be expected : the two 
are natural allies. The feudalism of birth, depending on 
a Caucasian descent, and the feudalism of gold, depending 
on its dollars, ore of the some family, only settled in differ- 
ent parts of the land; they are true yoke-fellows. The 
slaveocracy of the South, and the plutocracy of the North, 
are bom of the same mother. Now, for the first time for 
many years, they have stricken hands ; but the Northern 
power of gold at theThiladelphia convention was subju- 
gated by the Southern power of party, and lent itself a 
willing tool. Together they have selected the man of their 
choice, confessedly ignorant of politics, of small ability, 
and red with war ; placed him on the throne of the nation. 
The slaveocracy and the plutocracy each gave him its coun- 
sel. By his ezperiment he is to demonstrate his fitness, 
his impotence, or his crime. He is on trial before the na,- 
tion. It is not ours to judge, still less to pre-judge him. 
Let General Taylor be weighed in an even balance. We 
trust that some one, four years hence, will report on his 
administration with as much impartialily as we have aimed 
at, and with more power to penetrate and judge. We 
wish there might be a more honourable tale to tell of the 
first mere military chief the nation ever chose. There ore 
great problems before the nation— -involving the welfare of 
millions of men. We pause, with hope and fear, for the 
Whigs to solve fhem as they can. 

13 • 
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THB WRITINGS OF RA^LPH WAXDO EMERSON. 
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1. Naturoj, Sfc. Boston: 1836. 1 vol. 12mo. 

2. Eseaye. By R. W. Emerson. Boston : 1841. 1 vol. 
12mo. 

8. Essays ; Sccmid Series. By R. W. Emerson. Ibid. : 
1844. 1 vol. 12mo. 

4. Poetns. By R. W. Emerbon. Ibid. : 1847. 1vol. 12mo. 

5. Natv/rOf Addresses and Orations. By R. W. Emerson. 
Ibid. : 1849. 1 vol. 12mo. 

6. Eepresentative Men : Seven Lectures. By R. W. Emer- 
son. Ibid. : 1850. 1 vol. 12mo. 

When a hen lays an egg in the farmer's mow, she cackles 
quite loiid and long. " See," says the complacent bird, 
*' see whdt an egg I have laid I " all the other hens cackle 
in sympathy, and seem to say, ''what a nice egg has got 
laid ! was there ever such a nunily of hens as our family ?" 
But the cackling is heard only a short distance, in the 
neijjhbouring barnyards ; a few yards above, the blue sky 
is silent. By and by the rest wiU drop their daily burden, 
and she will cackle with them in sympathy— but ere long 
the cackUng is still ; the egg has done its service, been 
addled, or eaten, or perhaps proved fertile of a chick, and 
it is forgotten, as well as the cackler who laid the ephem- 
eral thing. But when on acorn in June first uncloses its 
shell, and the young oak puts out its earliest shoot, there 
is no noise ; none attending its growth, yet it is destined 
to last some half a thousand years as a living tree, and 
serve as long after that for sound timber. Slowly and in 
silence, unseen in the dim recesses of the earth, the dia- 
mond gets formed by small accretions, age after age. There 
is no cackling in the caverns uf the deep, as atom journeys 
to its fellow atom and the crystal is slowly getting made, 
to shine on the bosom of loveliness, ori glitter in the dia- 
dem of OR emperor, a thing of beauty a,nd a joy for ever. 
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Ab with og^B, BO is it with littl© books; when one 
of them is laid in Bomo bookBollor*B mow, the parent 
and the literary barnyard are often full of the foouAhest 
cockle, and BOom as happy as the ambiguotis of&wing of 
frogs, in Bomo shallow pool, in early summer, ^ut by 
and by it is again with the books as with the eggs ; the 
old noise is all hushed, and the little books all gone, while 
new author^ are at the same work again. 

Gentle reader, we will not find fault with such books, 
they are as usolial as eggs ; yea, they are indispensable ; 
the cackle of authors, and that of hens — ^whv should they 
not be allowed? Is it not written that all.. things shall 
work afber their kind, and so produce ; and does not this 
rule extend from the hen-roost to the American Academy 
and all the Royal Societies of lierature in the world ? Most 
certainly. But when a great book gets written, it is pub- 
lished with no fine flourish of trumpets ; the world does 
not speedily congratulate itself on the accession made to 
its riches ; the book must wait awhile for its readers. 
Literary gentlemen of the tribe of Bavins and Ma3viuB are 
popular in their time, and get more praise than bards 
afterwards famous. What audience did Athens and Flo*- 
rence give to their Socrates and their Dante ? What, price 
did Muton get for the Paradise Lost ? How soon did men 
appreciate Shakspeare f Not many years ago, George 
Steevens, who " edited" the works of that bard, thought 
an " Act of Parliament was not strong enough" to make 
men read his sonnets, though they bore the author up to 
a great height of fame, and he sat where Steevens durst 
not soar." In 1686, there had been four editions of Mat* 
man's Poems; five of Waller's; eight of Cowley's; but 
in eleven y^rs, of the Paradise Lost only three thousand 
copies were sold ; vet the edition was cheap, and Korris 
of Bemerton went through eight or nine editions in a quite 
short time. For forty-one years, from 1623 to 1664, 
England was satisfied with two editions of Shakspeare, 
making, perhaps, one thousand copies in all. Says Mr 
Wordsworth of these facts : " There were readers in mul- 
titudes ; but their money went for other purposes, as their 
admiration was fixed elsewhere." Mr Wordsworth lum- 
self furnishes another example. Which found the readi- 
est welcome, the Excursion and the Lyricstl Poems of that 
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writer, or Mr Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome ? ITow 
many a little philosophiHt in Germany wont up in his 
rockot-liko ascension, while the bookseller at Konic-eberg 
doHpalrod over the unBaloablo fihoets of Immanuel Kant I 

8ayH an Bastorn proverb, " the sago is the instructor of 
a hundred ages,'* ho ho can afford to wait till one or two 
bo past away, abidirg with the few, waiting for the fit 
ana the many. Says a writer : 

" Hicre 18 Bomcwhat touching in the madness with which the pass- 
ing figf. mischooBCs the objoct on which all candles shine, and all cj^es 
are turned ; the care with which it registers every trifle touchjng 
Queen Elitabcth, and King James, and the Esscxes, I^cicestcrs, Bur- 
leighs, and Buckinghams ; and lets pass, without n single valuable 
note, the founder of another dyimsty, which alone will cause the 
Tudor dynasty to be remembered, — the man who carries the Saxon 
nice in him by the inspiration which feeds him, and on whose thoughts 
the foremost people of the world are now for some ages to bo nour- 
ished, and rauids to receive this and not another bias. A popular 
plnyer> — nobody Buspected ho was the poet of the human race ; and 
the secret was kept as faithfully from poets und intellectual men, ns 
from courtiers and frivolous people. Bacon, who took the inventx)ry 
of the human understanding for his times, never mentioned his name. 
Ben Jonson had no suspicion of the elastic fame whose first vibra- 
tions lie was attempting. He no, doubt thought the prsiee he has 
conceded to him generous, and esteemed himself, out of all question, 
the better poet of the two. 

"If it need wit to know wit, aeoording to the proverb, Shak- 
speare's time should be capable of recognizing it. . . . Since 
the constellation of great men who appeared in Greece in the time of 
Pericks, there was never any such society ;— yet their genius failed 
them to find oat the best head in the universe. Our poet's mask was 
impenetrable. You cannot see the mountain near. It took a oentuty 
to make it suspected ; and not until two centuries had passed, after 
his death, did am criticism which we think adequate begin to appear. 
It was not posaible to wri^te the histoiy of Shab^re till now. 

It is now almoBt fourteen years since Mr Emerson pub- 
lished his first book : Nature. A bea^utiful work it was, 
and will be deemed for many a year to come. In this old 
world of literatore, with more memory than wit, with 
muQh tradition and little invention, with more fear than 
loyi^,- and a great deal of criticism upon very little poetry, 
there came forward this young David, a shepherd, but to be 
a king, " v^th hiif garlands and singing robes about him ;** 
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ono nofco npon hiij now and froRh-strung Ijro wa» " worth 
^^ thousand mon/' Men wero looking for Bomothinp 
original, tlicy olwajB Rro ; when it camo somo B*id \i 
thundered, othcrB th»t an angel hod gpoke. How men 
wondered at the little book I It took nearly twelve y©an» 
to sell the five hundred copiou of Nature. Kinco that time 
Mr Emerson hm isaid much, and if he has not printed 
many bookR, at leant has printed much; Rome things far 
BurpftftBing the first essay, in richness of material, in per- 
fection of form, in continuity of thought ; but nothing 
which has the same youthful freshnesB, and the same ten- 
der boBut^ (in this early violet, blooming out of Unitarian 
and CahmiHtic sand or snow. Poems and iEssay« of a 
later date are there, which show that ho has Iiad more time 
and woven it into life; works which present us with 
thought deeper, wider, richer, and more complete, but not 
surpassing the simplicity and loreliness of that maiden 
flower of nis poetic spring. 

We know how true it is, that a man cannot criticise 
what he cannot comprehend, nor comprehend either a man 
or a work greater than himself. Let- him get on a Quarterly 
never so high, it availfj^him nothing ; " pyramids ore pyra- 
mids in vales,'' and emmets are emmets even in a Beview. 
Critics often afford an involontary proof of this adage, yet 
grow no wiser by the eaqperienoe. Few of oar tribe caa 
make the simple shrift of the old Hebrew poet, and say, 
" we have not exercised oureelves in great matters, nor m 
things too high for lu." Snndry loariaa critics hare wa 
seen, wending their wearying way on waxen mna to 
overtake the eagle flight of Emerson ; some of them have 
we known getting near enoogh to see a fanlt, to overtake 
a feather ffJling from his wing, and with that tumbling to 
give name to a sea, if one cared to notice to what depth 
they fell. 

Some of the criticisms on Mr EmeTSon, transatlantic 
and cisatlantic^ have been very remarkable, not to speak 
more definitely. "What of this new book?" said Mr 
Public to the reviewer, who was not " seised and tied 
down to judge," but of his own free will stood up and 
answered : " Oh 1 'tis out of all plumb, my lord— -quit© 
an irregular thing ! not one of the angles at the four 
comers is a right angle. I had my rale an4 compasses, 
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my lord, in my pocket. And for the poomj, yonr lordship 
bid mo look at it — upon taking the length, breadth, height, 
and depth of it, and trying them at homo, upon an exact 
aoalo of Bo»Bn*B — ^thoy are out, my lord, in every one of - 
thoir dimensions." 

Oh, gentle reader, we have looked on those ofrort.8 of 
our brother critics not without pity. There is an excel- 
lent bird, terrene, marine, and semi-aerial ; a broad-footed 
bird, broad-beaked, broad-backed, broad-tailed ; a notable 
bird she is, and a long-lived ; a useful bird, ouco indis- 
pensable to writers, m furnishing the pen, now fruitful in 
manjf a hint. But when she undertakes to criticise the 
music of the thrush, or the movement of the humming- 
bird, why, she oversteps the modesty of hor nature, and 
if she essays the flight of the eagle — she is fortunate if 
she falls onry «pon the water, "No man,'* says the law, 
''may stultify himself." Does not this canon apply to 
critics t No, the critic may do so. Suicide is a felony, 
but if a critic onl^ slay himself critically, dooming himself 
to " hoise with his own petard," why, * tis to be forgiven 

** That in our aspintioiu to bafraat, 
Our dustiniea o'erieap o ttia Bp to l »tate/' 

In a place where there wore no Quarterly Journals, the 
veracious historian. Sir Walter Scott, relates that Claud 
Haloro, ambitious of fame, asked his fortune of an Orca- 
dian soothsayer : 

*' Tell UA, Shan mj lays be mag, 
like Haoon's of tlie golden toagno, 
Long after Ealero^t dead and gone r 
Or snail Hialtland** nisftrel owa 
One note to mcl gloriona John ? " 

She answers, that as thb<rs work after their kind, the 
result is after the same kind : 

The eagle mooate the polar akj. 
The Inber-gooae, oaskOl'd to nj, 
If net he eonteat to glide along 
Whas aeal aad aea^ list hM Boeg." 

We ore warned by the &te of onr predecessors, when 
their example does not -guide us; we confess not only our 
inferiori^ to Mr Bmerson, bat onr consoionsness of the 
&ot, and believe that th^ should "Jndge others who 
themselyes ezoel/' and that authors, hk6 others on trial, 
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should bo judgod by thoir peors. So wg wiii not call tllia 
ft criticiRm, which wo ttvo ftbont to write on Mr Emenwn, 
only an attempt at a contribution towards a criticiBro, 
honing that, in due time, some one will como and do faith- 
fully and completely, what it is not yet tiino to accom- 
plish, still loss within our power io do. 

All of Mr Bmorson^B literary works, with the exception 
of the Poems, wore published before they wore printed ; 
delivered by worti of mouth to audioncos. In frequently 
i"oading his pieces, ho had an opportunity to mo any 
defect of form and amend it. Mr Emerson has won by 
his writings a more desiroblo reputation than any other 
man of letters in America has yet attained. It is not the 
reputation which bring him money or academic honours, 
or membership of learned societies ; nor does it appear 
conspicuously m the literary journals as yet. But he has 
a high place among thinking men, on both sides of the 
water ; we think no man who writes the JGnglish tongue 
has now so much influence in forming the opinions and 
character of young men and women. His audience steadi- 
ly increases, at home and abroad, more rapidly in Eng- 
and than America. It ia now with him as it was, at first, 
with Br Channing ; the fairest criticism has come £rotn 
the other side of water ; the reason is that ho, like his 
predecessor, offended the sectarian uid party spirit, the 
personal prejudices of the men about him ; his life was a 
reproach to them, his words an offence, or his doctrines 
^ alarmed their eectuiaa, their party, or their personal 
pride, and they aooordingly condemned the man. A writ- 
er who should bear the same relation to the English 
mind as Emerson to ours, for tbe same reason would be 
more acceptable here than at borne. Emerson is neither a 
Bectarian nor a partisAn, no man less so ; yet few men in 
America haTe oeen visited with more hatred, — private 
personal hatred, which the authors pooriy endeavoured te 
conceal, and perhaps did hide from themselves. The 
spite we have neard expressed against him, by men of the 
common morality, womd strike a stranger with amaze- 
ment, especially when it is remembered wat hia personal 
character and daily life vre of suoh extraordinary loveli- 
ness. This hatred has not proceeded merely firom ignor- 
ant meUf in whom it could easily be excused ; but more 
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'oflea from irfan 'wfeio have Imd opportunities of obtaining 
as good a culture as men commonly get in tliis country. 
Yot whilo ho has boon the thomo of vulgar abupo, of 
Bnoora and ridicule in public and in private; while critics, 
jnoro romarkablo for iiio vouora of their poifton than tho 
strength of their bow, have shot at him their little ehaft-H, 
barbed more than pointed, ho has abio drawn about him 
Bomo of what old Drayton called " tho idle Rmolto of 
praise." Ijct us boo what ho h;«s thrown into the public 
nro to cause this inconso; what ho has done io provoke 
tho immodicablo mge of certain other men ; let us see 
what there is in his works, of old or new, true or false, 
what Aniorican and what co8mopoli1>an ; lot us weigh his 
works with Buch jmperfoct scales as wo have, weigh them 
by tho universal standard of beauty, truth, and love, and 
make an attempt to Boe what ho is worth. 

American literature may be distributed into two grand 
divisions : namely, tho permanent literature, consisting of 
books not written for a special occasion, books which are 
bound between hard covers ; and tho transient literature, 
written for some special occasion and not designed to last 
beyond that. Our permanent literature is almost wholly an 
imitation of old models. The substance is old, and tho 
form old. There is nothing American about it. But as our 
writers are commonly quite deficient in literary cuTture 
and scientific discipline, their productions Beern poor when 
compared with the imitative portion of the permanent 
literature in older countries, where the writers start with 
a better discipline and a better acquaintance with letters 
and art. This inferiority of culture is one of the mififor- 
tones incident to a new country, especiallv to one where 
practical talent is so much and so Justly preferred to 
merely literary aocompliBhment and skiU. This lack of 
cultnre is yet more apparent, in general, in the transient 
literature which is produced mainly by men who have had 
few advantages for intellectual discipline in early life, and 
few to make acqountance with books at & later period, 
That portion of oar literature is commonly stronger and 
more American, but it is often coarse and mde. The perma- 
nent literature is imitative ; the other is rowdy. But we 
have now no time to dwell upon this tbemej which demands 
a separate paper. 
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Mr Emcnson is tho moist Amorioan of our writem. The 
idea of Amorioft^ which lion at tho bottom of our original 
institutions, appoars in him \nih great prominenco. Wo 
moan tho idea of peruonal froodom, of tiie dignity and 
Tuluo of human nature, tho Bnporiority of a man to tho 
ftccidenta of a man. Emeraon is tho most republican of 
republicans, tho most protostant of tho dissoutorfi. Sorono 
a« a July srn, ho is oqually foarloss. Ho looks averything 
in tho face modostly, bat "with oamost scrutiny, andjpaseos 
judgment upon it« merits. Nothing is too high lor his 
examination ; nothing too sacred. On earth only ono 
thing ho finds which io thoroughly Tonerable, and ihat is tho 
naturo of man ; not tho accidonte, which make a man rich 
or famous, but tho substauoo, which makes him a man. 
Tho man ia before tho institutions of m^n ; his naturo 
superior to his history. All finit« things are only appond- 
agos of man, useful, conTonient, or boantifol. Man is 
master, and nature his alaro, sorving for many a varied 
use. Tho results of human exporienoe — the State, the 
Church, society, the funily, boainess, literature, eoienco, 
art — ftU of those are subordinate to man : if they serve 
the individual, he is to foster them, if not, to abandon them 
and seek bettor things. He looks at all thinfirB> the past 
and the present, the State and the Church, Christianity 
and tbe markot-boose. in the dayligkt of the intellect. 
Nothing is allowed to st&ud between him and Ms maa- 
kood. Hence tbore is an apparent irreverence ; be does 
not bow to any bat wkich Gessler has set up for public 
adoration, bat to eveiy man, oanoni^ or profane, who 
bears the mark of native manliness. Ho eats show-bread, 
if he is hungry. While be is the most Amerioan, he is 
almost the most cosmopolitan of our writers, the least 
restrained and belittled by tbe popular follies of the nation 
or the age. 

In America, writers are commonly kcmt in awe and Bab> 
dued by fear of the richer class, or that of the mtJsa of 
men. Mr Emerson has small respect for either; would 
bpw as low to a lackey as a lord, to a clown as a scbolar, 
toi one man as a mOlion. He spams ail oonstitations but 
file law of his own natare, rejecting them with, manly scorn. 
The traditions of the cborcnee are no hindrances to his 
thougbt ; Jesus or Judas were tbe same to Hm, if either 
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Ktood in hio frnv and hindorod the proportioimto dcTolop- 
mmi of his indiTidual life. The forms of Bociety and the 
ritoAi of scholarship are no more oflToctnBl restraints. His. 
thought of to-day is no barrier to freedom of thought to- 
morrow, for his own nature is not to be subordmatod, 
either to the hiHtory of man, or his own hist-ory. " To- 
morrow to fresh fiofds and pastures new/' is his motto. 

Yet, with all this freedom, there is no wilful display of 
it. He is so confident of his freedom, so perfectly pos- 
sessed of his rights, that he does not talk of them. They 
appear, but are not spoken of. With the hopefulness and 
buoyant liberty of America, he lias none of our ill-mannered 
boasting. He criticises America ollen he always appre- 
ciates it ; he seldom praises, and never brags of our coun- 
try. Tlio most democratic of democrats, no diuciplo of the 
old r<Sgime is bettor mannered, for it is only the vulgar 
democrat or aristocrat who flings his follies m your face. 
While it would be difficult to find a writer so uncompro- 
mising in his adhesion to just principles, there is not in all 
his works a single jeer or ill-natured sarcasm. None is 
loss addicted to the common forms of reverence, but who 
is more truly reverential T 

While his idea is American, the form of his literature is 
not less so. It is a form which suits the substance, and is 
modified by the institutions and natural objects about bin. 
Tou see. that the author lives in a land with free institu- 
tions, with town-meetings and ballot-boxes ; in the vicinity 
of a decaying church ; amongst men whose terrible devifg 
are poverty and social neglect, the only devils whose damn- 
ation is much cared for. His geography is American. 
Katskill and the All^hanies, Monaduock, Wachusett, and 
the uplands of New i^Eunpshure, appear in poetry or prose ; 
Contocook and Agiochook are better than the Ilys8as, or 
Pactolus, or " smooth-sliding Mincius, crowned with vocal 
reeds." New York, Fall "SUver, and Lowell have a place 
in his writings, where a vulgar Yankee would put Thebeg 
or Psastom. His men and women are Amencan — John 
and Jane^not Ck>riolanas and Persephone. He tells of the 
rhodora, the dub^moss, the blooming clover^ not of the 
hibiscuB and the asphodel. He knows the bumblebee, 
the blackbird, the bat, and the wren^ aQd is not ashamed to 
say or sing of the things under his own eyes. He iUua- 
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trat«B his high thonght by common tihings ont of our plain 
Nerr-England life — ibo mooting in the danrch, tbo Sunday 
Bchool, the dancing-Bchool, a nncklobony party, the boys 
and girls ba«tening home from school, tho vonth in ibo 
shop, beginning an nnconsciouo oourtahip ■vritn hia nnhood- 
ing cuBtomer, tho farmeni abont their work in tho fields, 
tho bnetling trader in tho city, the cattle, tho now hay, 
the votors at a town-meeting, the villi^o brawler in a 
tavern full of tipsy riot, tho oonBorratiro who thinks tho 
nation ia lost if hiB ticket chance to miaoarry, tho bigot 
worshipping the knot hole through which a dusty beam of 
light has looked in upon his darlmeBB, the radioaJ who de- 
clares that nothing is good if ostabliBhed, and the patent 
reformer who Bcreams in your ears that he can finish tho 
world with a single touch, — and out of all theae he makes 
hia poetry, or illustrates his philosophy. Now and then 
ho wanders off to other lands, reports what he has seen, 
but it is always an American report of what an American 
eye saw. Eren Mr Emerson's recent exaggerated praise 
of England is such a panegyric as none but an American 
could bestow. 

We know on American artist who is full of American 
scenery. He makes good drawifigs of Tivoli and Subiaco, 
but, to colour them, he dips hia pencil in the tints of tho 
American heaven, and over his ohve trees and sempervives, 
his asses and his priests, he sheds the light only of his 
native sky. So is it witib Mr Emerson. Give him the 
range of the globe, it is stiU an American who travels. 

Yet with 3iis indomitable nationality, he has a culture 
(|uite cosmopolitan and extraordinary m a young nation 
like our own. Here is a man {Seomliar with books, not 
with many, but the best books, which he knows intimately. 
He has kept good company. Two things impress you 
powerfally and continually— the man has seen nature, and 
been familiar with books. His literary culture is not a 
varnish on the surface ; not a mere polish of the outside ; 
it has penetrated deep into his consciousness. The salu- 
tary effect of literary culture ia more perceptible in Emer- 
son than in any Aineiioan that we know, save one, a (kr 
younger man, and of great promise, of whom we shall 
speak at some other time. 

We just now mentioned that our writers yrete sorely 
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deficient in litermy onlture. Most of them have only A 
smattering of learning, but some have read enough, read 
and remembered with ability to quote. Here is one who 
has evidently read much, his subject required it, or his 
disposition, or some accident in his history furnished the 
oooasion ; but his readinp^ appears only in his quotations, 
or references in the margin. His literature bias not pene- 
trated his soul and got incorporated with his whole con- 
sciousness. Ton see that he has been on Parnassus, by 
the hn^e bonquet,pedantio in its complexity, that he afirpnts 
you with ; not by the odour of the flowers he has trampled 
or gathered in his pilgrimage, not by PamasBian dust 
clinging to his shoes, or mountain vigour in his eyel The 
rose gatherer smells of his sweets, and needs not prick 
you with the thorn to apprize you of what he has dealt in. 

Here is another writer who has studied much in the 
various literatures of the world, but has lost himself there- 
in. ' Books supersede things, strt stands between him and 
nature, his figures are from literature not from the green 
world. Nationality is gone. A traveller on the ocean of 
letters, he has a mistress in every port, and a lodging- 
place where the night overtakes him; all flags are the 
same to him, aU climes| he has no wife, no home, no 
conntry. He has dropped nationaUirp", and in becoming a 
cosmopolitan, has lost his citizensmp everywhere. So, 
with all Christendom and heathendom for his metropoUs, 
he is an alien everywhere in the wide world. He has no 
literary inhabitiveness. Now he studies one author, and is 
the penumbra thereof for a time ; now another, with the 
same result. Trojan or Tyrian is the same to him, and he 
is Trojan or Tyrian as occasion demands. A thin vapoury 
comet, with small momentum of its own, he is continually 
deflected ieom his natural course by the attracMon of other 
and more substantial bodies, till he has forgotten that he 
ever had an^ orbit of his own, and dangles m the literary 
now this way drawn, now that, his only certain move- 
ment on oscOlation. With a chameleon variability, he 
attaches himself to this or the other writer, and for the 
time his owioi colour disappears and he along with it. 

With' Emerson all is yeey diiSerent ; his Hterary culture 
is of him, and not merely on hinu His Jeaming appears 
not in his quotations, but in his talk. It is the wine itself^ 
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and not tho vintner'a btand on tKo cask^ wBich shows its 
quality, In his reading and hie study, he ia sfcill his own. 
master. He has not purchased hi& education with the 
loss of his identity, not .of his manhood ; nay, he has not 
forgotten his kindred in getting his culture. He is still 
the master of himself; no man provokes him even into a. 
momentary imitation. He keeps his individuality with 
maidenly asceticism, and with a conscience rarely found 
amongst literary men. Yirgil Homerizes, Hesiodizes, and 
plays Theocritus mow and then. Emerson plays Emerson, 
always Emerson. He honours Greece, and is not a stranger 
with her noblest sons; he pauses as a learner, before the 
lovely muse of Germany ; he bows low with exaggerating 
reverence before the practical skill of England; but no one, 
nor all of these, have power to subdue that serene and up> 
right intellect. He rises from the oracle he stooped to con- 
siut just as erect as before. His reading gives a certain 
richness to his style, which is more Uterary than that of 
any American writer that we remember ; as much so as 
that of Jeremy Taylor. He takes much for granted in his 
reader, as if he were addressing men wh6 had read every- ' 
thing, and wished to be reminded of what they Had read. 
In cle^ssic times, there was no reading public, only a select 
audience of highly cultivated men. It was so in England 
once ; the literatmre of that period indicates the fact. Only 
reUgious and dramatic works were designed for pit, box, 
and gallery. Nobody can speak more dearly and more 
plainly tlum. Emerson, but take any one of his essays or 
orations, and you see that he does not write in the lan- 
guage of the mass of men, more than Thuoydides or Taci- 
tus. His style is allusive, as am ode of Horace or Pindar, 
and the aUusions are to literature which is known to but 
few. Hence, while his thought is human in substaince, and 
American in its modiiBications, aa^ therefore easily grasped^ 
comprehended, and welcomed by men of the commonest 
culture, it is but few who understand the entire meaning 
of the sentences which he writes. Hia style reflects 
American scenery, and is dimpled into rare beauty as it 
flows by, and so hsa a pleasing fascination, but it reflects 
also the Hterary sceneiy of his own mind, and so half of 
his thought is lost on half his readeiis. Accordingly no 
writer or lecturer flnds a readie)r access for his thoughts to 
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the mind of tho people at large, but do American aaihor 
ia less intollimble to the people in all hi8 manifold meaning 
and beaittj of allnirion. He has not complotolj learned to. 
think with the eagest sagon and then pnt ms thoughts into 
the plain speech of plain men. Every word is intelligible 
in the masaiye ipeeoh of Mr Webster, and has its effect, 
while Emerson has still something of the imbeciHW of the 
scholar, as oompcured to the power of the man of action, 
whose words fall like the notes of the wood-thrash, each 
in its time and place, jet without picking and choosing. 
" Blacksmiths and teamstera do not trip in their speech," 
si^B be, " it is a shower of ballets. It is Gambridge men 
who correct themselyes, and begin again at every half sen- 
tence ; and moreover, will pan and refine too mnch, and 
swerve from the matter to the expression." Bat of the 
peoaUaritieB of his stvle we shall speak again. 

Emerson's works do not betray any exact scholarship, 
which has a certain totality, as well as method about it. 
It is plain to see that his favourite anthers have been 
Hatarch, especially that oatponring of his immense com- 
mon-place book, his " Moral Writings," Montainie, Shak- 
speare, Gborg^ Herbert, Milton, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and Garlyle. Of late years, his works contain allnsions to 
the ancient oriental Hteratiure, firom which he has borrowed 
some hard names and some yalaable thoughts, but is occa- 
sionallj led astray by its influence, for it is plain that he 
does not understand that curious philosophy he quotes 
fi*om. Hence his oriental allies are brought up to take a 
stand which no num dreamed of in their time, and made to 
defend ideas not known to men till long after these ante- 
diluvian sages were at rest in their graves. 

In. Emerson's writings yon do not see indications of exact 
mental diselpline, so remarkable in Bacon, Milton, Taylor, 
and South, in Sdiiller, Lessing, aud SohleiermacW> ; 
neither has he the wide xsnge of mere literature noticeable 
in all other men. He works up sdientifio facts in his 
writings with great skill, cxften pesietrating beyond the 
&ct, and disoiuBing the idea out of which it and manj 
other kindred ftcts teem, to have proceeded : this indicate 
not only a nice eye for&cts, but a mind singnlariy powerM 
to detect latent analogies, and see t^ one in the many. 
Yet &.ere is nothing to diow any regdiar and systematio 
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discipline in Bcionco which appoars bo omincfntly in Schiller 
and Hogol. Ho Hocms to loam his scionoo from occasional 
oonTorsation with men of science, or from statomentB of 
romarkablo disoovorios in tho common Jonmals, not from 
a careful and regalar study of facts or troatisos. 

With all his literary culture ho haw an intense love of 
naturcj a true Aight and appreciation thereof ; not tho an- 
alytic oyo of tho naturalist, but tho synthetic vision of tho 
poet. A book never clouds his sky. His figures are 
drawn from nature, ho sees tho fact. No chart of nature 
hangs up in his windows to shut out natui'o herself. How 
well he says : 

If a man would be alono, let him look at tho ntars. The rayi 
that oorao from those heavenly worlds, will iteparate between him 
and vulgar things. One might think the • atmosphere was made 
transparent with this design, to give man in the heavenly bodies, 
the perpetual presence of the sublime. Seen m the streets of cities, 
how great they are I If the itara should appear one night in a 
thousand years, how would men believe and adore ; and preserve 
for many generations the remembrance of the oily of God which 
had been shown t But every night come out these preaohere of 
beamy, and light the universe with their bdmonishing^ smile. . . 
*'To speak truly, few adult persons can see nature. Most persons 
do not see the sun. At least they have a very superficial seeing. 
The son illuminatm only the eye of the man, but shines into 
the eye and the heart of the child. The lover of nature is he 
whose inward and outward senses ore atill truly adjusted to each 
other ; who has retained the spirit of infancy even into the era of 
manhood. His intercourse with heaven and earth becomes part 
of his daily food. In the presence of nature, a wild delight msa 
through the man, in spite of real sorrowa. Nature says, — ^he is my 
creature, and mangre all his imperdnent griefii, he sha^ be glad with 
me. Not the sun or the summer alone, bat every hour aad season 
yields its tribute of delight ; for every hour and change correspond* 
to and authorises a different state of the mind, from breathless noon 
to grimmest midnight Nature is a setting thi^ fits equally well a 
comic or a mourning piece. In good health, the air is a cordial of 
ittoredible virtue. Oroesing a bare oommon, in snow puddles, at twi- 
U^t, imder a doaded sky, without having in my thoughts any oc- 
oanreooe of qtedal good fortune, I have eojoyed a pedisct exhilaratiosL, 
Almost I fesr to thidc how |^ I am. In the woods too, a msa 
oasts off hit yeus, as the sbsfcehis slough, and at what p«iod soever 
of lifo, is always a child. In the woods is perpetual youth. Within 
these i^aBtKtions of God a deooram and sanctity reign, a perenoisi 
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ft)»tiral is drasMd, and the gneet mm not how he iihoald ttro ofihcm 
in A thoacftBid jeam, In tb» woods, wo rotnm to reason and faith. 
Tbaro I f»el that ciothing c«a befall ma in life, — do di«g7-aco, no ca- . 
lamity (leaving me my eyea), which natore cannot repair. Standing 
on tho bare groand^'^ny head bathed by the blithe air, and npliftod 
into infinite ^paofl,<~>aIl moan ogotiam vanicbea. I become a tr&niB- 
parent eyeball, I am nothing. I aeo all. The currents of the Uni- 
Taml Being cirtmlato through me ; I am part or particle of God. I'ho 
name of the neareot friend aoisnda then foreign and accidental. To 
be brothero, to be ao<iuaintaaoee^ — maator or eorvanf,, is then a trifle 
and a diaturbanoe. I am the lover of uncontainod and immortal 
beaoty. In the wiMemeaR, I find something more dear and connate 
than in atreeta or villagea. In the tranquil landscape, and especially 
in the distant line of tlM horiaon, man beholds somewhat as beautiful 
M bia own natcm .... 

** The tradesautn, the attoriMy, comes oat of the din and craft of 
ib« street, and cees the sky and the woods, and is & man again. In 
their eternal calm ha finds himseIC The healtli of the eye seems to 
demand a horison. We are nerar tired, so long as we can see far 
«itoagfa. 

* Bat ia ether boors nature aatiafieQ the soni purely by its lovelinees, 
and witboot any miztc>re of corporeal bcnafit I have seen the spao- 
tacle of morning from the hill-top over against my honee, from day- 
break to son-rite, with wnottons which an angel might share. The 
kag slender ban of obod float like fiahee in the sea of orimeon light. 
From the earth as a riiora, I look out into that silent sea. I seem to 
.partake its rapid toaDsformations : tibe aottva enohantmeni reaches 
my dtMt, and I dilate and conspire with tbe morning wind. How 
does nature deify as witb « few and cheap elements I Give me health 
Mkd a day, and I will make the pomp of empercsrs ridiculooa. The 
dawn is my Aaayria'; the sonaet and moon-rise my Paphoa, and un- 
imsgioftble realms cf laerie ; broad noon shall be my Englamd of the 
•enaee and the onderstanding ; the night s2>aU be my Germany of 
nystic philoK^ihy and dreama.*' — Ne^aVf pp. 9~-10, 11— >1S, 21^^. 

Most writers axe demonized or posseBsed hj some one 
troth, or perhaps some one whim. Look where they will, 
they see nothing bnt that. Mr Emerson holds himself 
erect, and' no one thing engrosses his attention, no one 
idea ; no one intellectual faculty domineers over the rest. 
Sensation does not dim reflection, nor does his thought 
Land its sickly htu> to the things aboat him. Even €K>e&e, 
with all his boasted equilibrium, held his intettectnal facol- 
ties less perfectly in hand than Emerson^ \ He has no hob- 
bies to nde i even his fondness for the ideal ssA the beau> 
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tifnl, does not hinder Llm from obstinately looking real 



of froodom into his mont intimate persontklitj;, and keeps 
his individuality eafo and saorod. He cautions young men 
against stooping their minds to other men. Ho knows wo 
Tnastor. SomotimoB this is carried to an apparent exoem, 
and ho undorratos the real value of litoratore, afraid loit 
the youth become a bookworm^ and not a man thinking. 



" Mock yoQDg men grow up in libraries, bcliDriDg it their doty to 
accept the views which Cicero, which I^ooko, whioh Bsoon, have givan, 
forgetful that Cicero, Locke, and Baoou were only -yDaDg men in 
libraries, when they wrote them booka Henoe, iaatsad of man 
thinking, wo have the bookworm. 

" Books are the boat of things, well used ; abuaad, among the wont. 
What is the right use ? What it the one end, which all meant go to 
effect ? They are for nothing but to intpixe. I had better never tee 
a book, than to be warped by its attraction clean o»t of my own orbit, 
and made a satellite instead of a tystom. Tbe one thing in tbe world, 
of value, is the active sonL This every man is entitled to ; thia every 
man contains within him, although, in almost all men, obstractedf 
and as yet unbora. Tlie soul active sees absolute truth ; and uttera 
truth, or creates. . . Tbe bode, the college, tbe school of art, tbe it> 
stitntion of any kind, stop with some past utterance of genius. Tbi» 
is good, say they,.— let us hold by this. They pin me down. Tl^ 
look backward and not forward. But genius looks forward : the ^ci 
of man are set in his forehead, not in his hindhecil : mm hopes : 
genius createa Whatever talents may be. if tbe man creaio* oot^ tba 
pure t&xxx. of the Deity is not his cindsra and smoke there may be^ 
but not yet flame. ..... 

'* The world of any moment is the merest appeanmeei. Some great 
decorum, some fetish of a govwmment, some ^ihemeral trad«, or waiy 
or man, is cried op by half mankind and cried down by &e otiier hal^ 
as if all depended on this particular up or down. The odds are that ^ 
whole question is not worth tbe poorest thought which th« toliolaar 
hs* lost in likening to the oontrovarsy. Let him not qoit his belief 
that a popgun is a popgun, though the ancient and honourable of tiM 
earth dfirm it to be the ca«ck doom. In rileooe, in sleadiMa^ in 
severe ahstracttoD, let him hold by himself; add obssrratton to 
observation, patient of negkot, patient of gtpwMoh, and US» 
hu own time, — Chappy soongh, if ha «an catidy hiniMtf atoiMi 
this day he has seen somMMag tnily. %asmm treads «e Sfvwrjr 
right stiBp. IW (he instioot is wan that frauyts Urn to tsQ hiii 
brother what ha thinks. Ht then IsMrM, 4aA in giAog dowa into 
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tlii« Morati of his own mlod, bo has dotocindeci into the Morrt* of M 
mind*. H« leftms that ho who hao muttered any Uw in his prirato 
tboughti^ ia nuMitor to that oxtont of all mon wbooe Ungoago bo 
■poako, and of all into whooo langoaiio hit own can bo trannlMtod. 
Tho poot, in oMor noUtndo mDomberinjj^ hii ■pootanooiM Iboughto 
and riKwrdiDg thorn, ia fonnd to havo rooorded that which moa in 
orowdod oitioo flvid trao for thom alao." — Nattirt, Addrt$9e$, dc., pp. 

To us the effect of EmorBon'B writings is profonndlj ro« 
ligions ; they stiuinlate to piety, the love of God, to good- 
ness ms the lore of nuua. We know no living writer, in 
Koj language, who exercises so powerfal a religious influ- 
enoe as he. Most yomiff persons, not eoolesiantical, will 
confess this. We know ne is ofbea called hard n&raes on 
pretence that he is not religions. We remember once 
being present at a meeting of gentlemen, scholarly men 
some of them, after the New-England standard of scholar- 
ship, who spent the eveninp^ in debating " Whether Balph 
Waldo Emerson was a Christian." The opimon was quite 
generally entertained that he was not : for " discipleship 
was necessary to Christianity ''And the essence of 
Christian discipleship " was tnooght to consist in " sittixtg 
»t the feet of our blessed Lord (pronounced Laawd !) and 
calling him Master, which Emnvon certainly does not do." 
We Talne Christianity as much iui most men, and the name 
Christian to us is yery dear ; but when we remembered the 
ohieuracter, the general tone and conduct of the men who 
aiTOffate to themaolves the name ChristiaQ, and seem to 
think they have a right' to monopolize the Holy Spirit of 
Beligion, and " shove away the worthy bidden guest," the 
whofo thing reminded ua of a funny story related iby an 
old writer : " It was once prc^tosed in the British House of 
Commons, that James Usher, afterward the celebrated 
Archbishop of Armagh, but then a ;mmff man, should be 
admitted to the assembly of the ' kin^a Divines.' The 
propon^n, if we remember rightly, gave rise to some de- 
Date, uposi which John Selden, a younger man than IJeher* 
but highly distinguished^ and much rei^pjeoted, rose and 
iaid, " that it mmnded him of a proposition which might 
be made, that Ini^ Jonec, ikm &mous ardhiteot, shoold be 
ftdimtted to the wmahipM ocnmpac^of Mousetrap Makers ! " 

Mr Emerson's writingfl aro emmently religious ; Chri»» 
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tiftn in the boat sonso of tbat word. This has often been 
deniod for two reason* ; booauBO Mr Emoraon Bet« little 
vfllne on the my thology of the Christian eoots, no moso 
porh&pH than on tho mythology of tho Greeks nd the 
Scandinavians, and also because hio writings far tnmscond 
tho mechanical morality and formal pietism, commonly re- 
commended by gentlemen in pulpits. Highly religions, 
he is not at all eoclcsiastical or l)igoted. He has email re« 
veronce for forms and traditions ; a manlv life is the only 
form of reliffion which he recognizes, and nenoe we do not 
wonder at all that he also has oeen deemed an infidel. It 
would be very surprising if it were not so. .Still it is not 
religion that is most conspicuous in these volumes ; that 
is not to be looked for except in tho special religions litera- 
ture, yet we must confess tnat any one of Emerson's works 
seems far more religious than what are commonly called 
" good books," including the class of sermons. 

To show what is in Mr Emerson's books and what is 
not, let ns make a little more detailed examination there- 
of. He is not a logical writer, not systematic ; not what 
is commonly called philosophical ; didactic to a great de- 
gree, but never demonstrative. So we are not to look for 
a scientific pkn, or for a system, of which the author is 
himself conscious. Still, in all sane men, there must be a 
system, though the man does not know it. There are twQ 
ways of reporting upon an author : one is to represent him 
by specimens, the other to describe him by aimhrsis ; one 
to show off a finger or foot of the Venus de Medici, the 
other to give the dimensions thereof. We will attempt 
both, and wiU speak of Mr Emerson's starting point, his 
iemtniM a quo ; then of his method of prooecuzTe, his via 
in qttdi then of the concltusion he arrives at, his termmw 
ad ^ttfim. In giving the dimensioiui of his statue, we ah&U 
exhibit also soifke of tiie parts described. 

Most writers, knowingly or unoonscionsly, take as thdir 
point of departure somo special and finite thm^. l^is mm 
starts from a tradition, the philosopliical .tradition of Aris- 
totle, Flato^ Leibnits, or Locke, tius from the theologies 
traditaoii ot ^ Plrotestants ot l&e GuihoUof, sad never wiQ 
dare get out of sight of his Mithorities £ he takes l^ic^ 
bearing of eveiything from his traditiQn^ Book » man may 
sail the seA for ages, he arrirw ttowheve «il ih« last. Our 
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traditioiuBt mnst not on<<TO hla tradition; tho Cfviholio 
mn»t not get hejoxyl hyi Churcli, nor tho Prot^taut out- 
tottrol bin Bible. Othom start from soiuo fixed fact, aBacra> 
ment, a conBtitution, ^xo public opinion, tho pubho moral- 
ity, or the popular rehgion. This they are to defend at 
all hazards ; of cowr»,e they will retain all fabohood and in- 
joBtioe which favour this institution, and reject all justioo 
and truth which oppose tho same. Others protend to 
fiitart from God, but in reality do take their departure from 
a limited conception of God, from tho Hebrew notion of 
Him, or tho Catholic notion, from the Calvinistio or the 
Unitarian notion of God. By and by they are hindered 
and stoppod in their progress. The philosophy of those 
throe classes of men is always vitiated by the prejudices 
they start with. 

Mr Stmerson takes man for his point of departure, he 
means to take the whole of man ; man with his history, man 
with his nature, his sensational, intellectual, moral, affection- 
al, and religions instincts and facnlti&s. With him man is 
the inea6:ure of all things, of ideas and of facts ; if they fit 
man Uiey are accepted, if not, thrown aside. This appears 
in his first bocdc and in his last : 

" The foregomg generations beheld God and n«tare face to face ; 
we, throagh their leyes. Why snonid not we alao enjoy an original 
relation to the aniveroe ? Why ahonld not w« have a poetry and 
l^ilosopby of insight and not of tradition, and a religion by a 
tevelotioD to oi, and not the hiatoiy of theirs? Embosomed for 
a season in DQ^ture, whose fiooda of life stream around and tbroagh 
Da, and invite us, by the powers they supply, to action proportioned 
to natarG^ why Bboold we grope axomg the dry bones of the pAt, 
or pot the living generation itAo masquerade out of its fiaded ward, 
robe? The boa shines to>day also. There is more wool and 
fiax ia the fielda There arc new Isoda, new men, new tbonghte. 
Let as demand oor own works and laws and worship."— >i^alur«, 
pp. &— 6. 

Again he epeeks in a higher mood of the same tibeme : 

Thtt is always best wltidi i^ves me to myselt Tht eabtime 
is excited in me by Ura great irt^iSca] doctnn») Obey thyself. Hiat 
which shows Gkid in ms, fbrtifiM me. . That wUdi sboira God 
oat of me, makes me a wart aad a wen. ThM« is no longer a 
neoeesaiy rpimn for my being. Already the long shadows of un- 
timely oblivion creep «rer mt, and I «hi^ deceased ever.** 
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" WhercTor a man ooxom, tbero oomoi reToIcti(m. Tbo old »• 
for alavm. When a man oonson, til bookf are Iqgiblo, all thtnipn 
transpareBtf all religionn are forms. lie it r&IigioiM. Man is the 
vronder-workcr. IIo is seen amid miraolea. All men bloes and 
cnrsA. lie ssilh yea and nay only, Tbe •tationarineM of roli- 
gion ; the aasnmption (iiat the ago of inspiration is p**^ 
Bible is cloned ; the fear of degrading tbe cbaractar of Josas by 
rcpreeentiog him as a man ; indicate with Haffioient clearnaw ih% 
falsehood of onr theology, li is the offios of a tnic teaober to show 
m that God in, not was ; that he ^>eaketh, not spake." 

" Let roe admonish yon, first of all, to go alone ; to refaso the 
good roodeld, oven those which are sitorod in the imagination of 
men, and dare to love Grod without mediator or veiL Friends 
enough yon shall find ynho will hold np to your emnlation Wesley* 
and Oberlina, Saints and Prophets. Tbaok God ibr these goo4 
in en, but say, ' I also am a man.' Imitation cannot go abore its 
model. The imitator dooms himself to hopeless mediocrity. Tbe 
inventor did it, because it was natural to him, and so in him it has 
a charm. In the imitator, something else is natural, «t>d he be- 
reaves himself of his own beauty, to oome abort of anoUier man's. 

Yourself a new-born bard of the Holy Gbost,-<-cast behind 
you all oonibrmity, and acquaint ni>en at tbe first hand with Deity. 
Look to it first and only, that fashion, custom, authority, pleasure, 
and money, are nothing to you, — are not bandages over your 
eyes, that you cannot see, — but live tbe privilege of the immei^ 
Burabl© mind.''--iVa«ur«, Addre$m, dkc^ pp. 127—128, 1S9— 140, 
141. 

" Let man then lebm the revelation of all nature, and all thonght 
to h:s heart : this, namely ; thai the Highest dwelU with him ; 
that the souroas of nature are tn his own mind, if the ventiment 
of duty is there. But if he would know what the great God 
speaketh, hetilast'go into his closet and shot the door/ as Jeans 
said, dod wiU not make Hiowdf manifest to oowaf^ He 
mast greatly listen to himself withdrawing himself from all the 
acceata of other men's devotion. Their prayers evea are hmtfial 
to him, until he have made his own. Tbe soul makes no appsaj 
from itselt Onr religion vnlgarly stands on namben of believ- 
ers. "Whenever the appeal is made, — w> matter how in^reoUy, 
— to numbers prodamatibm is then and there made, thai religion 
is not. Be that finds God a aweet, envelc^ing -^ottght to him, 
never counts his oompany. When I eit in ^at preeenoe, ^ho 
shall daretoeomein? When X rest in perfect fanmiltty, when I 
bum with pure love,«— what can Celvia or SwttdenboEg My t " — 
Bstajft, p. 243. 

ikixd agaizL in bis latd&t publioaUon : 
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TIio godn of fablo ant the ebinlng tnoincntit of great wen. Wo 
mn all onr Tceaolit into ona xnonld. Our colossal tbeologiofl of Jn- 
riaiam, ChristiBrn, Buddhism, Mabometiam, aro the nocenaary and 
atructural action of the human mind." 

"Man is that noble endogenoDa plant "which growa, like tho 
palm, from within, outward. ... I count him a great roan 
who inhfthil* a higher sphoro of Ihoaght, into which other men 
rise with labour and diffioolty ; he hna but to open bin cym to see 
thinga in a true light, and in largo relatione ; whilst they moBt 
make painful corroctions, and keep a vigilant eye on many aonrceB 
of error." 

"The genius of humanity IB the right point of rie ' history. 
For a time our twachera eerve ub personal' u iruetros 
or miloBtones of progroew. Onoo they wcro angels ol i>.nowledge, 
and their figureH toocbed the sky. Then we drew near, saw their 
roeana, culture, and limite ; and they yielded their place to other 
geniuaes. Happy, if a few names remain so high, that M'e have 
not been able to read them nearer, and age and compariBon have 
not robbed them of a ray. Blit, at lost, we shall ceaee to look in 
men for corapleteneBs, and ahall content ourselvefl with their social 
and delegated quality." 

Yet, within the limits of human education and agency, we 
may say, great men exist that there may be greater men. The 
destiny of organized nature is amelioration, and who can tell its 
limits ? It is for man to tame the chaos ; on every side, whilst ho 
lives, to scatter the seeds of science and of song, that climate, com, 
animals, men may be milder, and the gcnns of love and benefit may 
be multiplied." 

" The world is young ? the former great men ^all to us affectioh. 
ately. We too mo^t write Biblee, to unite again .the heavens and 
the earthly world. The secret of genius is to sufifer no fiction to 
exist for us ; to realize all that we know ; in the high refinement 
of modem life, in arts, in sciences, in books, in men, to exact good 
faith, reality, and a purpose ; and first, last, midst, and without end, 
to honour every truth by use." — JRtpreaentaUve Men, pp. 10 — 11. 12^ 
38, 89-^, 284—285. ~ 

In tMs Emerson is more American tlian America herself 
— ->and is himself highest exponent in literature of this 
idea of homaa freedom And the yalne of man. Channing 
talks of the dignity of hitman natnre,' his great and brik 
liant theme; bathe oommonl^, perhaps always, snbordinates 
the nature of mm. to some of the accidents of his histoxj. 
This Emerson never does j nO;, not once in all his works, nor 
in all his life. Btill we think it is not the whole of mm firom 
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^liich ho BtATtp,^ that ho undorvalnos the logical, dornonstra. 
tivo, and historical understanding, "with the results tfcero- 
of, and also undervalues the affections. Hence his man, 
■who is the TOoasnro of all things, is not the complete man. 
This defect appears in his ethics, which are a little cold, 
the ethics of marble men j and in his religious teachings, 
the highest which this ago has furnished, full of reverence, 
full of faith, but not proportionably rich in affection. 

Mr Emerson has a metnod of his own as plainly marked as 
that of Lord Bacon or Descartes, and as ngidly adhered to. 
It is not the inductive method, by wliich you arrive at a 
general fivct from many particular facts, but never roach a 
universal law ; it is not the deductive method, whereby a 
minor law is derived from a major, a spcMTial from a general 
law ; it is neither inductive nor deductive detnonstration. 
But Emerson proceeds by tbo way of intuition, sensational 
or spiritual. Go to the fact and look for yourself, is Ms 
command: a material fact you cannot always verify, and 
80 for that must depend on evidence ; a spiritual jGact you 
can always legitimate for yourself. Thus he says : 

"That which eeems faintly possible — it jis so refined, is often 
faint aud dim becauee it in deepest seated in the mind among the 
eternal verities. Empirical science is apt to cloud the sight, and, 
by the very knowledge of functions and processes, to bereave the 
student of the manly contemplation of the whole. The rsavant 
becomes unpoetic. Bat the beet read natundiet, who lends an en- 
tire and devout attention to truth,' will see that there remains 
much to learn of his relation to the world, aud that it. is not to be' 
learned by any addition or subtraction or other comparison of 
known quantities, but is arrived at by untaught sallies of the spirit, 
by continual self^recovery, and by ^tire humility. He wiU per- 
ceive that there are far more excellent qualities in the student l^ian 
preciseness and infaUibility ; that a guess is often more finiitful than 
an indisputable affirmation, and that a dream may let m deeper into 
the secret of nature than a hundred concerted experiments.'* 

" Every eurmisei and vaticination of the mind is entitted to a cer- 
tain respect, and we learn to prefer imperfect theoriea, and sen- 
tences which jcoQtain glimpses of truth, to digested flyrtems which 
have no one valuable saggeation. A wise writer will feel that the 
ends of study and compostUon are best answered by cnnooamng 
undiscovered regions of thought, and go communioatiittg, tiiroQg^ 
hope, new activity to the torpid spirit." — Nature, pp. 82—88, 86—87, 

And again: * 
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" Jmui •itoniiabo* and owmrpomm •onnoKtl p«opl«. Th«j cftmiDt 
nD.itt«.4^a to hiaUny or r»ooQoil« bim with ihamaelrcM. Am tbej 
ooiD* lo nrrert tbeir iDtaitioDi and Mpirui to livo holilj, their o«rn 
pielj expUiiai ereiiy timi, ernrj wt>rd." 

" Tbe inqnirf leada ai to that aoaroe, at onoe (be naaenco of 
fmiiM, the (waenoe of virtue, and the eaeeo:^ of life, which wo call 
•pontaneitj or Inatiaot We denote thii primary wiiwloin an intnition, 
wfaflat all later teaohi^gii are taitiotta In that deep force, the laat 
fact behhid which analjeia oannort go, all thing* flod their ootntDon 
origin. 7or the ariwe of being which in oalm honra riaea, we know 
not how, in the eoal, ia not diTerae from thhigi, from apaoe, ttom 
light, Irom tine, from man, bat one with thmtu., and proceodeth 
obviowalj frota the aanie aoaroe wheoee tb*ir life and tM><ing also 
pr o oee d e t h. We flrat ahare the life hj whioh thingi exiat, and 
afterwarda aee them appearaooae in nature, and forget that we 
hara abarod their oaaae. Hare b the fooDtaio of action and the 
fboBtain of thought Heie are the looga of that iDaptrmtioo which 
gtv«>th man wiadom, of that inapiration of mmn which cannot bo 
denied without impiety and atheiam. We lie in the lap of immeoae 
intelligeooe, whioh makee vm organe of ita aotiritj «nd re<beiveri of 
it* troth. When we diaoem joatioe, whan we diaoem trutli, we do 
nothing of onraelrea, bat allow a paaaage to ihi beama If we aak 
irlMoce thia oomea, if we aeek to pry into the aool that oaoaea, — all 
metaphyaica, aJl philoaoph^y ie at Caalt lia preaaaoe or ita abaenca 
ia all we can afflnn. . . . PanMfitiua ia not whimaical, bat 
fatal. If I aee a trait, my ohiklreti will aee it aftar ma, jud ia ooarM of 
time, all mankind, — •ltboag:fc it ma/ (^anoa that no one haa aaan it 
before ma. For ray peraeption of it ie aa maoh a &at aa the aan.*' 

" The raiationa of the oool to the EHrioe Spirit am ao pare that it 
ia prafaae to aaek to iotarpoae halpa. It WMt be that when God 
■peaketh, Be ahaald oonmanioale not om (kteg. bat all titinga | 
■boold fill the worid with Hia voioa; ahoold aoatter fs»^ light, 
natara, time, aovia, tnm th« centra ot the praaaot thoog'ht ; and 
n«w-dat« and new -create the wbolcL Whasarer a mind ia aimpla, 
and reodraa a dirine wiadom, then old thinfa paai away, — ceana, 
teaehan, terta, templea fail ; it livaa now and abaotba jMMt and fotora 
into the praaant hoar/' 

" The tool ia the paroeirer and rareaUr af tnith. W« know tratii 
when «a aaa let aoep&ic and aooffer aay what thej obacsaa. Fool* 
)»•. people aak yoa, when vo« hsTC apokaa vbot tbey d« not wiah 
io hear, ' how do yaa know it ia the troth, and not na «rror of jour 
own ? ' We know tnth, whan we aea it, ttm opfauna, aa wa koow 
whan w« are awake tkaA w« are avakak" 

^ Tba great diaUnetion batwaen taaehan, aaond nr Uliarafy ; ba> 
tween poets like Herbert and po^ta like ^ope ; bet^Mb philoaopbara 
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like Spi»oii^ Kami, -iikd (D(»l«i4rv— ^ pUkMcybwa Uk« haeU, 
Ptlejr, Maok^fauik, •»<! Bfjtwmti ; Imt mmi k man of tb* vrorld who Are 
raokoD^d MoeinplUdied talkan, mmI here aod tlMM • hrfmpi atjiAic. 
pmpheitjiAf bMlf-knMM mtim th« loftnitnd^ of hk tkMiftil; H lbaA 
•ofl oUuM apeftk y^m wUUn, or Vnwi ini]^«rMDe«, •■ pftitiM vaA pw- 
wwM>r« of t.W fMt ; Mid lllra cJtiib. blMl^ /hw tetUkMO, M iMciUlori 
mflnalj, or perhtpa m ftot^oadinilMMl wfeh th« AkA, «b tiM vriftiriimi 
third perMCM. It !■ of mv^ to pTwidb te bm Ik^ wttbrmii. I 
can do Ili«t tyo eaaily mjmit^' 

•"Hm aoal g^TOi itoair •Wm, origiiMil, «kd p«N, %» Hm liOttrfj, 
OHfinal, Mid Pm«, wIks <>• tlict oondHica, fljUdly inliaMta, ImiiIii. and 
^raikka throbg^ It TVmi te it glad, jromc hmI alnlil^ It ii Ml 
wiM, bat It thiongh all tUa«k U la iMt aidlad raUciofM^ hmi 
it ia iDDocMt. It edte tba UglH Ita tmd Ma iImI fffMs 
grov Mid the atoM MU bj a I»v iailMior lo, aoi dapcswiiMl oat, Ita 
natom. Bftbold, it aaitb, I au born into tb« fraat, tha ouItwmi) 
mind. I, tbe imimfMl, cidova vaj ovn ParfaisL 1 aaa aoBMbow 
ntoaptiTc of tbe Qraat fioal, aiKl tbarabj I do vwmivok tKa am aod 
tha atMB, and tsal tbam Wo ba b«l d« Idr aaeldmtn and 4kot» 
which dhMi4(« a&d paaa. Mora and nctra tha aawai of 9fw*iatinf 
natare aolar into ma, o&d I baoona pMiiD mmi Iraman fai my rv- 
gmrdi and aetlona. 80 eon* I to Hva la tiMMfbta aad act wHh 
antergifla rrbkii ar« frnDartaL" — Entifo, pp. fli, M — §8, t8 — M, 
SSI, 287, tU— 

** APi Toor hHtnaiikg of all I tiiat i w a a vovld Mvar — abtt jm torn- 
tidpata ona of ita tboagfcta or a^p aaaien^ and jat moIi ia DatanJ 
and famiUar aa bow^ wiK^^-~»almr*, AM-mm, dc^ p. tM. 

Tbe aame mc4ihod in Itis hmi vrxk \t Moribed lo ?la4o : 

AdJ to tbii^ ha baUwraa that poaliy, propfeaejr, and tba Mfb 
ixungbt, ar« front a wbdom of vblob man ia aot m aa t a r ; Ibal tba 
goda nerer phQoaophlae ; bvt, by a ealMitiai uwikia, tttaaa niiwolaa 
axe aooonpUbbad." A^praiMlaAaa Mmt, p. 81. 

Bovattimm hb caukggwMfeM th« -nixm of tlM«, and fn&tB 
tibe onoonMiow beHmre tk* Mif-eoDtoiou : 

" It li pttUbi ta ba wt arttat. trUa, by ^ib a ai to g »p ba artirt^ wa 
■debt ba I ■wrfi Mad vitb tbadMiaa ovai Vwbi^ anrkibad by «b« 

oboriattoaaaf wiiliil a^ oMlyi Ara Ikwa sot aa- 

■WBtol»lbayi»M/«fha«f^wk.a1babww»fanafwi»altuwi>iad 
by lodlhfMHh) Wt w Mdy tiM Arftenaadi waa Oad is dirtrfhstioB, 
Qod I iitin fata—Wfcwi baaattf It la aafcHwt waatTa, aiib- 
U»a la tov% b«IIUa iMt «r i»yaitli^ aa ft«« m», lUa M« to ba 
lo«ad,<^ viAtabaiMMBMai MiHdiidK->la Ma, aanaa of 
a lawar Mraia."— JKalm^ jUHMmm, |fk tOl — ML 



He m Gomefcimes <9xtravagaat i'n fee claims m^tte'for Ms' 
ciwB mofcSio^, and mMiutama 'fcliat ©cstefij is tlio mfcural md 
exahiBwe mode of snivmg at mw trafciis, wMlo it; is only , 
■ oiRie moda Scstasy la tilie sfcat© of intnitioa ia. .wMch tho- 
■mm loBm Ibis.in^iviclRai aelf-consirioasnesa. ' Momenta of 
tjbis olmracter. fm and rare mm wifcli mm Eke tlio St 
Ticfco]e3;p. like TauW, sad Bolmc wA Sviredeaborg. TH© 
TOitiagB of tliese men, especially of the two ksfcyvmo most 
coBipletsljr sarreadersd tliemEslves to tMs mode of action, 
stow .llow poor -and iusaffioient it is.. All thai mffiakind 
hm leai'Eea m this way is Kttlo, compered witk the results 
of refleotioOj, <Jf meditatioa, mA carefial, conscientious look-r 
ing flifcor frotli : tvU the great 'beaefaoto^rs of the world hme 
been patient a47d continuous in tJieir work ; 

"Not flroiQ a (P«tM tliOTJght 
His awM Jovd young Hiidias brouglst" 

Mr Smersori says feooko are only for one's idle liourai 
he dieconrages hard and continnone thought;, eonsoioEB 
modes of armament, of . disioipliae. Her© he exaggerates 
his idiosyBoraoy into a nniveisal law. The method of na» 
ture is not ecstasy, hat patieGt attention. Human smture 
avenges herself for the slight h^ puts oa her^ Tby ^e spi*4?" 
gnlar and mmbling character of Mi? otra prodEotions. Hie 
yic£>cppcrirs more glmiag in tiie EmersositS©, who have 
all the agony mthout ths inspimtion; wlm i^eiGt the tm.. 
consoioEs I write ©ven more ridiculous nonsense than their 

genins " reomres; are eometimes so child-like as to tie- 
come mere haDiea, and seem to forget that the 'emconscioPB 
state is offcener helo^the conscloas than a1>ov© it, and that 
there is £hi ©oataay of folly as woll m of good sense. 

Some of &es© iaabeciles have hmx M astray by this 
e:strav»gant and one-sided statement. What books have 
hurt Mr Oldbnok, and many fine wits lis " sheathed to the 
hilt m poaderons tomes/' sheathed f^ad roisted in so that 
no Qmm coald draw Ife© bMej-r-Tfe -need not deny the real 
V0lti9 of books, still less the value ofthosemasaad patient 
study of thoughts amd things. Michael Angelo and H©W" 
ton ted eom© genicjj Bocrat-ss is thought not destitute) of 
phOosophiodl power | bnt no danber of Cisav^, no miortsmaii 
with maeble, ersir worked like jktgelo ; tho two phuosophefa 
wroiiight by iSieir genius, but with m attention, m cmBu^ k 
diligence^ sad a temblo ■industry aad mkhod of ^thought. 



witlioiit wKcli tlieii' geuiaG '^•oiiltii' hm^ mdsid in mthing 
hut giiess-work. M-acli comes by spoBtaweom ' inttdtioB.o 
•wMok is to fee' got m no ot&er wa} 5 bui tnmli is to pr©« 
cede tliat, mid mmk to> follow it. 11ie;:a aro two tlbimM to 
he conBidored in tlie matter of axfipivatioia, cb© is tli© InE-. ■ 
aite God, from whom it coraos, tfeo other tL© &dto capaeitj 
tjMcli is to recsxTo it. If BowtoE luvi sevor studied, -it ' 
^Toold he m emj fov (^od to reveftl tho calcnlvia.to Ms <#og .. ; 
Diamond as to Heijytoii.- W© onco, heard of a tarn vshxt * 
tihowght ©¥©?ything was in, tho eoalj, aii«i ro gare up all 
readmg, jijll continuous thoaght.. Bmd aaother^ if all is 
m the sorf, it takes a moa to Snd it/' 

Hero are Eome of the most important coKcluRioBs M? 
Emerson hits hitherto amved at. 

Man is ffibov© natnra, the material world. Last winter^ 
hi his lectm'es, he was msderstood to sMna *'the idoiitity 
of man with nataira f & dootme which seenm to have come 
1mm hm oraoEtal ■x^a/Smg before named;, a> doctrine false as 
wall as iacorndtent with the first princii>!es of hie |)MIoso> 
phy. But ill Ms printed works he eeos eioiisrly the distJnc* 
jciom betweem the two, a fac^'not seen by the Hsndoo pM« ' 
losopherK;, brat feat by the Hibrew esnd 0r©8k •wxitere, 
Ernerfjoii Brats xn^m. far bsfora jaafcara ; 

Mt 

" We ara taagbt hj great aotioos that tlie Hniveraa is the property 
of everjr icdividaal ia it, Eveiy rstioasi! cm<&tare hm all QSittss^ for 
his dowry m& a^tato. It is hia If he will. He ssaj iWe^s& hlm- 
&olf of it; he oreep into a corner, aod abdicate Ma kingdom, as 
moist men do, hot £%ii>il9?entlt!ed to the worH by his ean^Miosu In 
prcporticm to the eucf,^ bf hte thought a&d will; he takes up the world 

• "Tbtjs Ira ait, doew aatare work Shrc»ngh ih^ will of a man Sll«d / 
the hmnfy of h®r tot wjrk®.'* 
" Naitar& is tlioroijgMy mediate. It is mede to ffi&rve- It, rsscJvea 
tlio dommfon of mm m mmklj as the fum oa whloh ilie Sa^io-ar mie. 
It cfers o!l its Mngiloms to man as tho vmr materia! which ha msj 
raouM into wliat iti umfnh'^—^Matunef pp.26j 3, 50—51. 

MfttiLTO ij ©a appendis to the so'ul.*' 
. Thiisa mm iis su^ierioip to the acoid(9nt« of Ms past his- ' 
' losy OS- present co:adition ; 

" No ia«a eve? pifuyed heartily, witkust learalsg g5-aelliiag,*'-«n» 

.. Mghei^S TOirit w© ©gsiibs t& Mom^ Bate, ©sa Hfitoa, i®. &4 



^22 sAEtFS ifMm smusm, 

t-bey rM &t ma^t h6okB aad (traditiocs, ''■'^f^ opoka not wSat Jiiefj ogid 
hut tffiat tb^ thoi^htv A mem choaid loam to. detect aad ^TOtch 
.tlrat. giea^sa oriigfcfc Vthlok fi&a'ie© acxoaaiiis mind from witJuia^^ aaoro, 

"Kiijgdr/m aad lordship^ powei? aad estate, aro a gaudier vocab* 
tiloiy tb&a pritmte Jotm md EdwAtd ta a mnsll houso and ctjOii- 
yaon 4«y'0 workt but the thingwiof life are tho eamo to both ; the 
£iu:a iatsl of both is ih& same. li^iThy all thfa deferenoo to Alfretl, 
m& SamdeTh&gf md QiMmm ? jBiapposQ tfiey were virtoona ; did 
livhey wear out vktm ? As great ft etok© dopenda on yonr private act 
So-day> as foKowed their pablio sad renowned etepa. When privoto 
snba sbaJI act witb vast yiewa, tbo liaotra wiH bo traasferred fbota the ' 
actions ofldngs to iJiose of gentlemen." — Eeea^s, pp.87y 38, 61 — 52. 

Heiioe a mm must 1bo hnm to Mb present convictiorc, 

eiffelBfja of eozr^iflteEcy r 

■ A foalp.s!)t oonsist^ncy ia the hob^Um of Uttla minde, adored by 
Httle Livi^et^imen land phUosophers aid divines. With coasisteacya 
giQtt Bunl hm simply nothing to da He may as well concern hina- 
self wi'h. Mb shadow oa the walU Oat upon your guarded lipa I Sew 
them wltk packthiread, d'o. EIoO; if yon would bo a mm, speak 
what yoQ think to-day In wprde as hard &b cannonoballs, and to-mor* . 
row spvim. wM^btv^uorrww tb>u»£ ia hs^d vroris thongh itcoa- 
tsradjct Sveiythfng you said to-day."-— ^#8fl3^«, p. 47^ 

The rijanmKatnoti ho a Bh,v& to a single form of thougM : 

"How weamome the gmajsnarian, the phsenologigt,.tho political 
or religioK® fematicj or isdesd any piss^sasd snuftul, wrobq baJanc® 
is Iqs^' by tho osagge^atiou: of a singia topics It is incipient insa!:iiy»" 

Maffi i§ iafesiop to tlie great law of 0od, wMch ovemdes 
tlio world J " His wealtli and greatness consist in liis being 
til© oHaimel tlirough wMdbt liesyan flows fia earth | the 
word of a poet is only tlie montliof divine wisdiom ; "the 
> mm on. wnom: tlie.sonl deacendis— dlone can teach. all 
' nature '':6*om,t&a sponge np to Herosles is to laint or to 
i^onder man. tKo law of li^t smd ."WPOug/ ' TMs ethical 
cliaracter seems tlie end of nature : "'tie moral l&w lies at 
the centre of nfttare itnd radiates to t%& drcnmference. It 
is til© pitli and marrow of e^oiy snbstance^ every relation^ • 
mesj process. AH things with which we dei^ point to nm 
What la Oi fern bat s mute' gospel? ** Yetr he eesnetmes 
tells ns that man is idsnticM with God nnder cerfesaii dr- 
camstsaces, sn old ffiadoo xiotiozs^ a Iittiei'fe70sired.by some 



passages m tlio-Hbw Tesfeameat, md mwfod. by -Hegel ■ m 
modem tOTBs, im whcaoa it nmmii lorn mcot^nmtsnt thm. kt 

EmereoK. ; ' ' ■ 

Tim moral law contumacy givea mea theiv ijompeasation. 
" Toil casmot do wrong withotifc siiilejittg wroag/* 

** And Ithia lam o)f Hawa wMch t3»« pjilpitj tfe© f^^nftfenj tls© wH@g*» 
deny, is Itoorlj pceeehod is ali caairketn smi ail langaage^ by fii^^ 
of proverbs, wboee &&a«kiQg m m Um ffisd m wm^r^nt m ih&t vS 
birds and iSim 

" All tbings i»ro dooMo, ono agmasS ma&sjr.'—Tii fotU/b; m ©ye 
for an eye ; a tooth for a tooth ; blood for blood ; tnsastire for meftspra ; 
lovo for lom— ©ivo and it ahall be givea yoti. — tfesft Wates«iai 
sball be wjstezed hicos^r— What mill yon have? qi^ih.iQod; pay 
for it m& tak»it.-~Nothisg ventmv, RO&hiog bam---->'li1u}t)t fihitit 1^ 
paid essta&f for w%iat thoahsaet daie^aci £Q«!N^^.no lessu^Wba doth 
not work eball aofr esA^ — Harm, watob, barm oa&sh.'^antQK. tUvmye 
recoil oa tha bead of b|m who impreoates th®m.-~-!f yon pat » obam 
arotmd tho sock of a the o$bsr 'mA ^usims itself round yauf 
own^— Bad coaoeel confoimds tho s»d7i{»r..-~-Tbfr de^i ss- m. tm»** 

^Theroia no. desiiB the wild woridt<^ bids »»>g»@, ThereisQO 
stidK tiiiag ae coocealme&i. Commit; » cricQe, snd Uia em^ is m$de 
of glass. CSommit a oismBf and it msmu «s if & «3oat of maw. Ml on 
the gEoond, smh m tm^s^.m t&e W9(^ the tss^ ofoVei:y partaridgs 

yoK cannot wipe oafe &o Sjot-tracfe, y^sz caanot draw- i?ip tfe© lafMstj 
so as to leave no ittletorol@m Mmsi^ somo damaing oimsuastancQ 

gtfivi^ion, becomes pcmtlt|esrto<tl3&tiK&f.r 

^ Heiiiier im it be said, on the otbur band, tbab tbs gsm^ of 73cti> 
tode mas& h& htmghi by any lom !I%is6& is no penalty to vlito ; xio 
penalty to,wisdom they are proper ad^tioos of being. In a virttf- 
ons action, I properly amf in a visHnoiis act, t add k» tfi^ wbrM ;. I 
plant into deserts^ conquered fbdm ohsm «ak ooibing, and s(w the 
dar&QQ^ !es€3ding on tbeilisaite ol^e b(»rts9&* tl%eieca& bsi m^-e^^ 
«»S3 ta love 5 acne to feaowledg^ j, uoiigisto beaisty, wbeavtjBEBe atfcfi» 
bntesr are conefdiwed £05 the pm^ ssease. TbQ mnl mfasm allllnalis. 
Jfe affinna. in msa ^weyeau OptlBSJsni.^tiever. a PcssiraiaiaJ*--^J2sac^^ 

By ■vnffeaer. of ohe^mee- to t^'h,w gem^ mea' sm g?^, 
and only so:' ' 

•*^'We.do,.n»t,i^ sfaat3»at. triitoe lia%H,«Bd .tb«^;a',)m»9 ..03'a, 
company of mea pla^Ie permeable to jpmcipl®^ Ijflf the taw^ of 
natare most o^eipowair aad. Tide, all oitie% nation^^ &|[$gd} t^cb &ie% 
poste, who are nofe'" 
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A troA-mao belong* to no other time or pl«o«, bat it the centre of 
thing*. Wbora h«i*, th«r« ii » ostarc. Be moMure* you, and dl 
men, mm! «U erenta Yon mn oonstrained to acoept hit itaDdard. 
Ordinarily ertrybody in Kxnety remiDdi oa of aoroewhat elae or aomo 
other peraoD. Cha'«ot«r, reality, reminda you of oothiug elae. It 
takea plaoo of th« whole creation. The man moat b« ao maoh that 
lie miMt make all oiroumatanoea indifferent, — put all meant into the 
•hade. Thia ail great men are and do. Rrery true man it a oaoae, 
a country, and an age ; reqoirea infinite apaoea and nambera and 
time fully to aocompliah hia thought ; — and poaterity aeem to follow 
bia atepa ai a prooeaaion." — £naya, pp. 67, M). 

Throagh this flkixy man has the power of all men : 

** Do that which ia aaaigned the<^, and thou oanat not hope too moch 
or dare too much. There it at thia moment, there it for me ao otter- 
ance bare and grand aa that of the oolomal chiael of Phidiaa, or the 
trowel of the Egyptiana, or the pem of Moeea, or Dante, bat different 
from all theae. Not poaaibly will the aoal, all rich, all eloquent, with 
thooaand-oloTen tongue, deign to repeat itaelf ; hot if I can hear what 
theae patriaroha aay, anrely I can reply to them in the aame pitch of 
Toioe ; for the ear and the tongue are two organa of one nature. Dwell 
up there in the aimple and noble regiont of thy life, obey thy heart, 
and thoa ehalt reproduce the foreworld again." 

" The great poet makes ca feel our own wealth, and then we think 
leaa of hie oompoaitiona. Hia greatest oommnnication to our mind, 
ia, to teach oa to deepiae all h^i haa done. Shakapeare carries ua to 
aooh a lofty atrain of intelligent aotirity, aa to aoggnat a wealth which 
beggan hta own ; and we then feel that' th« splendid worka which he 
haa created, and which in other bouiv we extol aa a aoK of aelf-exist • 
eot poetry, take no starongte hold j^f real nature than the dbadow of 
a passing trsTeller oa the rock." — fsM^a, pp. 69, 239. 

Yet he onoe aaja there ia no progress of maaldnd ; 
" Society never adranc^s.'' 

The cirilised man has bnflt a ooa<^ bot has lost the use of hia 
feet. He is snpportad on orvtohes, bat loses so ntnch support of 
mnsde. He has got a fine Qeoera watch, hot be has lost the skill to 
tail tb^ hour by the sod. A Oreenwioh naotieal almuwo be has, 
and so being sore of the iaformatioD when he wants it, the mao in the 
■trast doss not know a star In d»s dcy,, The solstioe he daes not ob- 
s«rrs I the aqoiuoz he knows as little ; and the w\^ole bri^t oalen- 
dar of the jear ia wkboot a dial in his mind. His nota-booka im- 
pair bis bis UVrariee orarload hia wH ; the itMraooe ofioe 
inorsaaei tbs noinbar of aoddenls ; and tt may hie a qosatton wiketbar 
uaohfne^ does not eneambar ; wbetber we kkire not lost by rafine- 
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ment •ome energy, by • OhriMianity entrenched to edJiblir^tmeBta •ad 
formft, tome vigoar of wiM virtue. For overy stoic wm a atoio ; bat 
in Chnwteudtim where i% tit« CUrietUn ? " — Etaa^t, pp. 69 — 70. 

But thi« ia an exAggcration, which he el*ewhoPo correots, 
and jtistly »ay8 that the groftt men of the uinotoenth oen- 
iory will one djiy be quoted to proYe the barbarUih of 
their ag-e. 

He teaohes an absolQt« trast in Qt>d : 

" loeffkble u the oniou of iDan aod Ood in every ftct of the eoal. 
Tbe eimpleet pereoa, wbo in hii integrity worehipe God, beoonaoe 
Ood ; yvt for ever aod ever the ioflox of thi« better apd iinirerMJ >e(f 
ia uevi end uaeeerohable. Ever it ioaptrae ewe and Mtoaiehmeot. 
.... Wbeu we heve broken our god of treditiion, aod ce—isd from 
our f^od of rhetoric, then may God fire the heart with Hia praeeooe. 
It i» tbe (!onb)ing of the heart itaelf, nay, the loftnite enlargement of 
tbe heart with a power of growth to a new inftnlty oo every aide. It 
VDHpirja in man an infaUible trust. He hae iioi the conviction, but 
iLe eight that the be«t ia tbe true, and may in that tboogbt eaaiiy dia- 
iniaa all particular unoertaiotiea and feara, and adjourn to the aore 
revelation of time^ tbe ecdotion of hia private riddlea. He i« aore 
that hia welfare ia dear to tbe heart of being. In tbe prawooe of law 
to hia mind, be ia overflowed with a reliance ao nniveraal, that it 
eweepa away all cheriabed hopea and tbe DDoet atable projaots of mor- 
tal copdition in ita 0ood. be believea that he cannot eaoape froin 
hif> good."— ^Moya, pp. 241 — 242. 

"In bow many oharobe% by bow man/ proi^eta, tell me, ia man 
made aensible that be b an in&nite eool ; that the earth and heavme 
are paanug into hia mind ; that be ia drinking for ever the aoul of 
God ? Where now aonnda tbe pereoaaian, that by ita very melody 
imparadiaea my heart, and ao affirme ita own origin in beaven ? 
Where ahall I hear worda auch aa in elder agea drew men to leave all 
and ioUow — tather a»d mother, bonae and land, wife and child ? 
When ahall I hear these aogvat lawa of moryi being so pronoonced, 
ai to fill my oar, and I feel ennobled by the offer of my uttermost 
action and paasion ? lite test of the true fiaith, oertMnly, should be 
ita power to cham utd conunsnd the sool, as tbe lawa of nature con- 
trol the acttvity of the haoda, — so ooounaikdiag tiiat w« find pleaaure 
and honour in obeying. Ttte fiuth dioald bi«od witii the light of 
riaing and of setting suns, with flying olood, the nngping bird, 
and the breath of flowam. But now ^ prisif a Babbath has lost the 
qikendonr of nstore ; it ia unlovely % w«at« |^«d when it i« done ; we 
can make, we do make, eveos aitMag in oar paws, a far better, holier, 
•waater, for oanelTef."~'jya<«f«, dte« 18S1~135. 

rou X.—Clritimt Writimft, 2. 19 
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God oo 'tdnuoUy commumcates Himself to man in vari, 
oua fonnB ; 

" We distinguish the annoancotnonta of the sonl, its nuinifestations 
of its own nature, hy the tenn SevelaUon. These are aiw^ayB at- 
tended by the emoticn of the saUimo. For this communication i i 
an influx of the Divine mind into our mind. It is an ebb of the in-' 
di^idtffel rimlet before the flowing surges of the sea of life. Every 
distinct apprehension of this central commandment agitates men 
with awe and delight, A thrill passes through all men at the re- 
ception of new truth, or at the performance of a great action^ which 
cohies out of the heart of nature. In these com muni cations, tlio 
power to see is not separatdd from the will to do, but the insight 
proceeds frcm obedience, aud the obedience proceeds from a joyful 
perception. Every moment when the individual feeis himself in- 
vaded by it, if> memorable." — Ettayi, pp. 232 — 233. 

- " The nature of these revelations is always the same : 
they are perceptions of the absolute law." 

''' Tills energy does not descend into individual life, on any other 
condition than entire possession. It comes to the lowly and«imple'; 
it comes to whomsoever will put off what is foreign and proud ; it 
comes as insight ; it comes as serenity and grandeur. When we 
see thone whom it inhabits, we are apprised of new degrees of great- 
ness. From that inspiration the man comes back with a changed 
toie. He does not talk with men, with an eye to their opinion. 

He tries tbem. It requires of as to be plain and true The 

soul that ascendeth to worship the great God, is plain and true ; has 
no rose-colour ; no fine friends ; no chivalry ; no adventnres ; does 
not want admiration ; dwells in the hoar that now is, in the earnest 
experience of the common day,-— by reason of the present moment, 
and the mere trifle having become porous to thought, and bibolons 
of the sea of light" 

" How dear, how soothing to man, arises the idea of Ood, peopling 
the lonely place, effacing the soars of our mistakes and disappoint- 
ments I "—Esmy; pp. 239, 240, 241—242. 

He says the same thing in yet more rhythmic notes : 

Not from a Tain or shallow thought 

His awfhl Jove yoang Phidias brought ; 

Never from lips of omming fell 

The thrilling D«)phio oraole ; 

Out from the heart of nature rolled 

The bardeos of the Bible old ; 

The litanies of natipns came, 

Like the rolcono'f tongne of flame, 
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Up from tbo bnraing cor« b«low,_ 
The oaotiolfw of 1ot« and mo* i 
Tbfl bftod that rounded Petar't dome, 
And groinod the aialea of Ohriatiao Rome, 
Wrought io a aad linoerity ; 
HimM'lf from God he coold not free ; 
He builded better than ho knew ; — 
Tlie oonacioDB atone to beauty grew. 



" Tbo paaaive Maator lent hia baof* 
To the vaat aonl that o*or him pl%nned ; 
And the eame power that roared the ahrina, 
Bentrode the tribea that ku(il% within. ' 
Ever tbe flety Peoieooat 
Girda with one flame the ooantton boat, 
TranoM tbe heart through chant^Hg ohoira, 
And through the prieet the mind iDq>irea.'' 

Poenu, pp. 17^18, 19. 

If we put Emerson's coiiclasions into five great olasses 
representing respectively his idea of mfin, of God, and of 
nature ; his idea of self-rule, the relation of man's con-, 
sciousness to his un,conBcionBue88 ; his idea of reiUffion, ih» 
relation of men to Gk>d ; of ethics, tho relation of man to 
man ; and of economy, t^e relation oi man to zubtnre ; we 
£ind him in the very jBret renk of modem science. No 
man in this age is before him. He demonBtrates nothing, 
bat assumes his position &r in advance of mankind. Ihus 
explains the treatment he has met with. 

Then in his writings there appears a ]pre of beauty in. 
all its forms — ^in material nature, in art, literature, and' 
above all, in htiznan life. He finds it everywhore : 

" The frailest leal, tbe mo«^ baik, 
The acorn's cup, the rcindrop'a arc, 
The awingiog spider's ulv^ line, 
Tbe ruby of tbe drop of wine, 
Th* shining pebUe of the pood, 
Tbon inaoribvat with a bond, 
In thy momentary jAmj, 
Would banJarapi nature to repay. 



*'Oft, in streets or humblest plaoes, 
I detect ^-wandered graces, 



Which, from E<J60 wMo e.atr«y, 

jfia bwly fcoiaea hwo lost their way," 

^ Pt>s?>w, pp. 1S7, 139. 

l<'eif." men iiavo liad ft keener ssnse for thia in ccmmon 
life, or so nice aa. eye for it in. ixmnim&te waiure. His 
wriidrigB do mot clisolose a very oleaw perception of the 
beauty of aiikfiateid B»tnra ; it is still life that he describes, 
in wateiPj, plants, ismd tlie s?rf . lla e&Jdotja. vefera to the 
great cosmic forces of the world, tliat are everywiiere bsl- 
ariced iiito such ^stematic jjropoi tions, the perception of 
whiolj makes tlie writings of Aloxander Von .Hmnboldt so 
attrat'tive and deliglitM. 

In all Emerson's works there appears a enblirae con« 
:fidenc0 in man a rdspoofc for Imman nature which w© have 
never seen j3i«rpa880d-r-n6Terec[ualled. Man is only to be 
true to Ms mtare, to plant hunself on his institiofca, and 
aE will I'^cmi opt well : 

" Bnil&g ^herofor'*, yoar own world.- As fast as you conform your 
lifa to ih& pm@ idea in your miad, that trill unfold its grest propor- 
tioss. ^ oorreapotideDt revolution in thinga will attend the ir^nx 
of the epirii 1^ ^ will disagreeable appearances, swine, spiders, 
eiiakej^ pestd, mad-liousea^ priaou^ enestues, vaoish ; they are tem- 
porary and shall be no more seen. The sordor and filths of nature, 
1h& ^ di&il dsy up, and wind exhale. As-whea the summer 
mn>,e? fros thc; cssth, the euaw-batiiks meit, and the fee© of the earth 
heoomcs gresa before it, so shall the ad?a&ciiig spirit create ite orpe- 
m&nte along its patli, aod carry with it the beauty it visits, and the 
song which encbanta it j^ it aboil draw beautiful feces, and warm* 
hearts, and wise discporae, aad heroic acts asraund its way, tmtil evil 
is iiio more seen. The kingdom of man over nature^ which cpmeth : 
not with observation,-— a domiaion such as now is beyond his dream 
of God,— he shall enter without mere wonder than the blind znaa 
feels who ie gradually rest«M;«d to perfect eighV-^Nc^Uere^ pp. 94 — 95. 

<'Fo6lish teds sisf mix asid mar, 
Wm aadi eora the imam mi." 

He'kas also an absolute confidence hx He has 

been foolishly aconssd pf pfiathoism wMoh sinks G-od in 
natural bat no man is further &cm it. Ho never sinks 
God in man, h© does not stop with the kw, in matter or 
morals, hut hmh to the Lawgiver ; yet probably it 
would 3iot be so easy for him to give his d^^tion of Qod as 
it would be for fiaost gi^diiates at Aadove* <i3f Cambridge. 
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•With this confidenoo ia God he looka things fdvtly- m' i^Q 
face, and never dodges, never fears. " Tm, sorswr, pwj 
these are things which it is iropiotsfl i« fear. Bol^^jr^I^^^ 
faces ev^iy fact, aever re^mfcrng oehittd aa mstitu^ott^ 
a great man. In God his trust is complete f - wth 
severest acmtiny ha joins the highest f^ver«ncc>*.^ ' ' '^ \ 
. Hence come his cahnnesa and seremfrjr; Ho is evenly 
balanced and at repose. A Hibre'trBaqidl spirit csnnot bo 
fonnd in litemtni^. Nothing seetaa to fret or jar him, md 
all the tossings of the literaiy world riev^r Jostle hint into 
anger or impatience. He goes on like the stars abovo^fche 
noise and. dust of earth, as calm yet not so ppld.^^ 2^^^ 
says things more terribly severe than he on liaa^^^ 
eions ; few in America have enconntered such abnaei'bnt 
in all his writings thereis not > line wMch can be referred 
to iil-will. Impudence and; ttoor aj^s' 

npstart wealth's averted «ye/^ whicjh bliasfes file hope of 
the politician, is powerl^s on him as on tike piles of 
ite in New Hampshire hilk, Mfe^ 
portedji he does not wait to nniavel any nMia's blsmd^ 
he is again on his road, adding netw powers aad hicmotb^ to 
his domain, and new claims on tho heiu?t.** He iaikes nd 
notice of the criticism :fe^ift wMch notliang bttt v^^^ 
to be haw3, warning against bigotiy and itnpnde^ 
goes on his way, his only aniswer a creasave aot,^^^^^^^^ 
^shafts has he shot, not an arrow in self^defent^ j; ao^fc s^e 
betrays that he has been treated alL ; OlllxiB is smaH^ 
but rare : even cool egotistic Goelihor tre#ed 1^ 
^e " criti'js witii haughty acorn, cdnipariiig them to ' ddga 
who bark in the coprt-yia^d ■??hen the master 
.ride;- ' 4';,- 

"Estria der Spitg-«««TiuJ92n--- ' 'M.--:-: y^'-r-i^:: -. ' .;■ ; 
. MUBellenuQsbegleiten; • ; 

' He l^ks ihe po!R^er of ©rd^rlj^-.arjang^ 'ms^^b^Is.*^. . 

able degree, Not only is tl^er© no obvions. io^cal <)rd«B^^ 
but thej^ Is no subtle p^qhblo^cal me<^<;»d % #^ 
severar parts of an essay' are ioined toa^ deep 
sayings aie jewels strung whoU^ at rmaowL. ; ofei 
ksoafuaes the reiEtdbr • tMI want ftp^^da^ 
of his mind/ Of kt© ybaiB there M be«n a maffke^^ 



' :mm WMm -smirmw, 

to cbrredfc ii;, m^iR^&gAtd i<>mei^6Td&!filL&r& mcBvtmily 
a^mt iBiprOTOinemfc it^ iilio first series of Essays on Nafcore^ 

l^m. ho is not creative lili:^ SHiaikspear© md Go&iliB, per- 
hsdpU' n^t iaveti^^ Wt^ tiimj far mferior mm ; lie seldoni 
or liov^er iuideife^kea to prove aayiiSimg. He tells vrh&t ho 
86^, fioemg things by gfimpees, not by ateady and contiuti. 
oaa IpQkmgi he often. &38 of seem^ me whole objeot ; he 
dms not mwayo see all ita rehiiionji tnth other things. 
_Hdnoe boxn^ an occAdonal ex&gQet&tion, Bat this is 
oosuoaonly oorreeted by Some onbsequent statement. Thus 
he has seen books imi^rison iaoiiany a yonth; and speaking' to 
mm, fhmonB of wamng thm of their d^ger, he trnder^ 
lir^nes 1^ woiH;h of books themselves* Bnt the nse ho 
makes of them in; his own wnticgs shows thai; this stateinent 
waa ^ eiQE^gemiion which his pmotical jadgment disap- 
provesi Speaking to men whose chief oang^ was that 
^e^ Hs^onla be bookwoims, or meohamoid grinders at a 
logib-nul}> he mjB iSiat octitwuy ia ^ke method of nature, 
bat himself never nt!>ers aaaythmg poor and extemporane- 
ous what he gets in Ms eoskirtic moments of inspiration, 
he escanunes (^^refc^ in his oooVre^ective hoars, aiid it 
is prmted as refleotion; never as the simple tea^t of ecsta* 
tic nispir&tion, having not only l&e stamp of Bivine trnth, 
but the .priv«st0 mBrk of ^.e?eoi». • Hei h acTcr d&imimed 
by his enthttsiaMn j h© possessea tL^ s|>irit, it never ^os- 
^sses hmx j if " the . God comes into his rapt soul " mfe- 
ont bell/' it is only with due consideration that he com^ 
m^icates to the world the message that w^ bronght. 
StiH he mnst i^gret that hii of eo* 

sta£^, intuitive nnoonscionsness^ has been made and hashed 
some yon^ and maids ^tray. 

'jThis mode of looki% ali $hiii^, and this want of logical 
order, make him appear inccmsistent^ Tk&te axe actoafand 
obvioos contradictions in bis works. ''^ Two sons of Priam 
M-'^i5''43ha^pt/iad©.*' ■ l^&w hts in all geiierosi^ sa^dnoble- 
al^^'ch&j^ th0,E«n- OB things mem sadj!ow, '€^d 
theri he sayaj, with a. good deal of wrath bat sosae'esa^jer- 
stibnr ..Vi,' ' ■ ■• [ ^ - " • , ^ ; ■ '■ ■ " , : ' 

f Bp iiot tdl ^se^ of ffi^ to pat «H pa«$p Hat^ jj3 

tliroplsf^ &t t gnidgjs &0 dollar, the dlni$, the deaS 1 give to «uch 



Rioa m ^ib aoS botoag to ifta ant? t* whom S <lo' uot !«lo«jgi. ' TSifito 
'ia diit$8 of pemraft' to iirbom ^by &ll ti^>Mtml iiMBiif I fm 
md wUi hr them' I; will go to pirisos, if ne«d he; hwi ymj^e'^k- 
celJ&sidOQS pop-ulihf ohmiim ; tlio. tiK^uosim '«fe'oc^l«g«v4!^' ims.;. the 
buildinf of a!i;»etiDg«lio«8^ to the risdn ml Ixt which mii&y now estant^ ; 
dio)0 14> 9ot8 ; the tltoasaiidfoM BelM Sodded tho«^ £ <. 
fess with shesna I rioSQetiiQ^ts 8ucotiml> m& give tjb® dollar, ^ f» 
wicked dollar which by-ssad-by 1 ajudl have tha wanhcod to withbnM 
_ — Es^gf p. 43. , . - . - , . 

ThnB a eeHiam twofoMiiess appears m Ms imtmga ]m^> 
mid tiiero, bf&t take tSiiom all to|ieth0r tlxeif fom a winold of 
marvelloos cosieistdnoji ta&e mem m coxm^itio]!^ witli Ms 
private character a>ad lifcH^we cliAllez^^ tl^ wQvM. to 
ftmiish aii example of i» i&ires' asid mGffe isommtmt wh&l&'. 
' With l&d ^cdptic}«« aboTo statecl$ them is « xemarlaeirHe 
balance of intellecti^ ^onlti^^^ of eim^iiY& md. mmrmt^e, 
of tibe sppntoaeons send isiimiAr&i Qmd ihB voiimta|TiKads?&<> 
iiective poWQm^ He is a -shr0 to neithes* j «li a^e iHilsiioed 
into lovely pm|K>ztioi>is fuidinteQ60ti£^h£^ . li&imKay 
tldni^ I^OBMie IS sapencnr to Emersoii : m fexiiUi^ of m?e&« 
tioiij in a wide aoqjDaisil^ce with me% lii ihst iiitiiiMve 
percolation of clutx^ioter wbicH seoms ^ ias^bsct in some 
men; m regulair discipline of the mtd^rstandijQg, m Htes^ery 
and artistic cnltnre ; but in ^n&ml hmaonj of iLa iuilef" 
leotmil powers^ and sc^a^iness of posiHJSe wMdj. ^omes 
thereof, Emerson is incoxr^stably the 6Wj^nm-.m&& !0f -iMe 
m&nj>sided Goethe. He never wastes his time cha tiiSds i 
he is too hiesdly taught, said Hes so dt^ m the thit & 
little S&w of wind nevec ^ves him fiK>i&k Me tioiia^d. ' If %e 
go a little farther and inqnire how ^e blhe^ i|imltti6s^ ^ - 
.blended "^Tith the ini^llectaslfi^e ind thesmalpp^^ 
% little bnt^b%hs the inteliectttal, and the x^%^)iiis is ^' 
little beibre the moralj as it ihpnld be^^ h<a^\^i^-je>S^^m» 
seem to be less developed .^^bml^e i;^^ no 
total ba^ce of all th© Acuities ks odaspeigNegjd 
lisrmony. ©f Ms mtellectefel, poweria,- - .TM3^s^S8aj5S:^to'.?^ 
greatest defect in his entire bcosigj, as lack dTlogic^ power 
IS thet chief defect in his intoHeot 5 iSiiere i^ love esioiigh for 
-ahnost any man — ^not enongh-io b^^ce'''.MS 'int«^Mij his 
jconscieitc^, and his in God^ H^b^hs "^j^^&u a 
certain coldness m his etMcs. He is a vmi wsmss^m^^^ 
md would lead others to isolslioayaot swsii^i 1^ 



■...mik mmiiosH mtpeot foot individaaMiy^ bM j; t-2obs eeem 
WGoftU irttlieifi to l](im---of littl© -mlod except »» ^ej t&pmsmt 
■m lidl]^ d[©v6!op<& m idis& of tfe© mt©Ueot. In to mpect, sn 
la« i^nritmgn !i© m (me-Bidled.j, ssidl is^ial&sio one T/Aesifcal powesr 
haa ^bdnetil i&notikgi^^y&g; Me infieHect and oomsidonc© seem 
to eiisWd fiosa t^Httte the i^^feflfcioas. Yet ho never goes 
fifif ill l^a aa iSkjethe, wfeo usod men, and women tc^, as 
cattle to vidB, m food to eat. In Ehnorson's religioias tmt- 
-MJ^ them appears a -wovMp o! the infinite. Gtodp far tmn- 
•«£5endmg w Sad in Tftyior or Edwards, in F6i^on or 
Olianasngi it isworenoei it is trast, the woralt^ of th.& 
eonsciasoe, of th® intellect ; it is obedi©Tioe> tha wpn^p of 
thd mil I it m not Jot©, tli© womlbip erf tiie oO^tionB, 
; Ho writfr ia onr fer 70^®© is mosf© rich in ide&s^ none 
Mxym engges^T® of xi tfeonght end aobl© life. We 
4rM mlmt tfee asdoms wMdk ooom* in a idn^e 6saay> 
wHttii w© take »t waadom, tlmt on Sdf-roliottce : 

It aeedu" a diviao mGn to es^ibii anything cJivia©.* 
" JTotMag is ftt lest Bftcred bafctlia integrity of your own mifid." 
" Tfeo visttto fnoft ijj ye^oest is confotaai^. Seltrellanoe is its 

" Mo law foa isabredito me but that of my nstfipe^ only 
'Krrang wi^ftt ;b fl^oat ii** 

*• ia todtaoaa«i' ilsan the affeetatioa of lotre," 
• ■ Y<jas gos^Q^ »iBi?t h&vs .fjsrso cdgo to JL" ^ 
Bd ycur and yoa s^ajl mnfore© yotmdV* 
" A foolish <MM$8l3toB<?y is the hol^blin ©f Kfctio minds." 
. To Hg^t is Mnmdi^rato^ 
? Cbamctter |«u&^ aboya 007 wil^^ 

. The ceatariea ®re oonsplfatora sgsdnst tba ««n% and majesty of 

'th&sopl.",,'- 

'* Xf w6 live tnily we i3iall ' 
: ** it i« *r iftsi^ for the strong to feo gtrong as it is for the weak ti» 

*• W^«i a w&a liv^ wi^ 0o4 his voi^ alsall es fiweet Jis iho 
suifmQf W tls» btt©k and th© rtsstt© 6f th© coffl.^ 
« vlifcai^ is goVewiop.'* 

••^Wdfe^SK© evsimor© to gods aad mm is tbe Belf»h&l|jiQg mat» " 
. **^1>«ty Js: ©or sad th® merry mm of ^'reamstaacQ should 
fell(>w,ltsft^icay,"' •, . „. , 

giant ^iw^ with wwhi8f$terI.go,'', -Mi ; 



. " It wasi hi own mind tbnt tfce.aTtiafe mngkt hh mcfdeV' f ^" ,■ 

" Tiist wbich 6a«?i cm io bsst nono but Mti Mtj^«r cim' tfmo|i 
Mm." 

" Sv'«iy great roan Is an tmiqise.^ 

" ^oUiing can bring yoa pms& 'mt im tnnmph of princifiet.*^ 

His'«iroi^£3 abowidiklso wit!i tho most gettial '^pit ; £t@ 
clearl|' soe;B and ftliKrply states tiie lialihesBes of i^tgs extd 
men, hut Mb wit is aer©? coarse, aad Wholly -mtlioitit tlsat 
gma of imlioe bo olcGn thb aoooin{»Bmmeitfi hereof. 

Let tiB aow say a word of tih© arti«tio 8<^© «ad siistdwi* 
oal form of these remarkable books.' Mr feiex^on aSiwi^^ 
gravits^tes towards first prmci^es, !mt aovjKr' gets ^i^m 
a row, groups ihem into a s^istein, of tcuJces of them fi« 
whole. Hllncd the fbm of m Ms pros© wriiitt^ ia Terf 
defective, and niaoh of his «»re poJwer is l6st. He nwr^Mf 
firer by compadies, nofp eiven hy pkbo!ia, only nssa by 
man; nay, his soldiers axe nerer miik^ iiatd lino, Imt 
teid scattered, nnsidered end indrndnal, each jfeivin^ on 
his own acoonnt, and ^'%htinff onhia owii hodk/' Thm^ 
are huddled said Itim^ed tog^meri diamonds, peaxls, bit^ 
of chalk end craohemes, thxtjwn pell*mi^ togewer.' 
can 



" Ko joints and ao eoiitvx^eixe fmSi, 



«» 



Here is a speoimen of the Lncretian ^* fortaitOBS conconrse 
of atoms," for thing^ are joined by a oaeisal comiectiop^ or 
else i>y mere caprice. This is so in the Orations, '^M^.ytex^ 
designed to be hea^, not r^d, wh6rd o*der is ti|i^>^npibye 
ne^&L His separate l&o^iits a»» ^och a j[rotlr^ *1^o1r 
and then it is so with a sentence, s^doan Wim a 
hut Ms essay Is always a piec^ of 
and ncKb growth. 

Take my one of his vo!ani«a, tha &^ 
for example, the book doiE® not '-dskd ^ 
by itself, and so prodnoe & c^pifi& to^l% 
Thp sepsast-s essays mfe not aiKms^d wBh's 
pro^?ess ill ^ reader^s mhdig dr any e 
meat of th^ swsthor's ideas, H^^i?© aie 
several papers m thei? present ordeir : 
anos, Cfompensa^on, foisitpi Jjs^wi^ ^ , 
|Vndenoet» Heroism, The (Her-Soifl, Omjles, 





.«^"&;sny 
■deTelop?- 
of in© 




'Axtt' "hi each essay there is the Paide ymai of organic 
KOmpIetenesfl kid orderly distribtitiok of the jp^rts. There 
IS n<? logical arrangement of thei separate thotights, which 
^^©^^a^ortote to Jie mAin iS^^ of the' {>iece. Th&y are 
mot together into a cnsions and disorderly i^oass of beauty, 
Hfce.p©- oplopjs in a kaleidoscope^ not Jaid together like 

- ^^^^^ » ^^o^e 

the p^s of a r<)se, of form, fragrance, 

and colour make up one whole of loveliness.. The lineg he 

:.dmyr9, do ,i^Qt conyerg^ pointi there is no pro- 

gi?9ss.in his.cbumai Towarats the end the interest deep. 

^^h »f>i from an j^^^^ iarrangeibent of accumulated 

thptight8> . hut only because the authoir . ^nds his heart 

warned by hia efforts, and beating quicker. iSome artists 



|»p|ap^^i^:^flfeot ^ost wholly by form and outline ; 

tn 



sdidptare with their pencil; the Parci» of VMchael 
is an example ; so some writers discipline . their 
- *y seymty of their iutelleotual method and 
soidntxfio foj^Rs. of thought. Other, artists have we known 
piwduce th© egect aim wholly by theii colouring; the 
'^^P^-M^i bad> but the colour, of Kp and eye, of neck 
antd cheek, %d hair, was perfect; tJie likeness all men 
saw, Md f^lt the impression. But the perfect artist will 
be true to bofJi^ will keep the forms of things, and only 
cloth© them with appropriate hues. We know some say 
that order belongs not td poetic minds, but the saying is 
Mse, in all Ikpjtpix's hi^h |o^tic works, the form is per- 
fect asAhi to^dum in the gtouping of the 

the Pa*idise Ijosty and ii the arrange- 
ment tffth^s^ 

Md then.the : a^^ Me of morning; of mid-dair, or 

of mjghtis'thittWnup^^ 

];||a^ve^of indi^ d^^^rived liim 

W'-^^^^S^^-^^ are like .a 

^tia^pi^^ mdjf c(*^^ j^s, 0% not so 

■cdiUji<)ji6S;wild .rdseis aid'iiiblets; fof "grasses 
are: fiwi?s-iraE^ 'tSM .i^eesi :'bjai£l^es, thorns, 

^;3a^'^eed^,here;f^ r&sp- 
the on^ side arid sti'aiH'iiieriy-vines on the 

There 

aiid> mbre 'obtioUs, ' skeep aud oxei^, aud above 



'are 




and about theift, tK© htoym thK<8her,:thr hen-hawk/ 
tlie crow-^n^Mng & seen© of beatitiM and Mtwcsite coii*. 
liosiori which belongs to xiafture/ ndt to hnnmtt |^ 
■ ; ' His imrked; lovo/' of-itttedmliii';'.*^^ ^ii^; fais'-'^isfcyl©. 
His tlionghts are seldom vagnb^ dft ia ' d^^ j ,tls)8 <)^ti 
lines ar© sharply drawn/tliings^^^^ 
one another. Ho loves to paJ^cnal^^ 
flowers, but of the violet, the clover, tibie coW8% iMJid 
anemone; not of birds, but the authi^ch, 
not of insects; but of the %lvex 01obsrf;or 5 a^^^ 
and niaids, but of Adam, John, aaid^^ J^^ 
kept from things, each surronnded by its owp^^^tm^o^ph^ 
This mves great distinctness and animtion to his worib> 
thou^ latterly he 'seeins td imitftte^^^^^ 
respebtv It is remarkable to wha,t aii extbnt^i^ ihdividt^- 
ization is carried. ' essays iii hw b 
afid stand apart fponi one anothei^ ^jMy? itn^d^^ 
by the lids of the v©lnHie; Ms' par^gsi;^^?^^ . 
ffipe distinct and discimn^oted, or bat'iodil^y: botod 
anotiter i . it is so wii^ sentences ittlihe pas^^ gro- 
positionain I3ie i^iitence/^^^^^ 

Experience ; it is di^ttibnted iiito seven pMlfl^(:«rMc^^^^ 

respeotiveb' of Elusion, T0mpetaj^ient> Suc^ 

Sarpiise, Keality, SnbjeciavejJiess* • Jii^jaeyeR.Bii^^ 

•Sidiers srib "^ut-.iis. csiS' Srijr"" t^itli aS'li^-l^ liisjii^- of '^^^o?^- ^ 
any seven Sfeidcan oM<^rs^ not subject to one- head,fiior 
fighting on the same side; Thec^^ 
geheram are in no bel^S' order imd; 
the corporal commatti^ 
order gives vanetiy df foia^^ 
One haslf , of the essay nev^^ 
■iio;ordef^''h0:xidvd*: 

. with..!u9, att^en<»;^s'tdjsi«^^ , 
i^,'iU)gi!bal^^c^^ 
•at!.^e\last^'v'H©:,.i3^^ 
.cam]p, ;^a!l 'ik^e Mel^ 
-^-,Bis si5?le(.is,>ne;0f-t^ 

ation, no cdnceii^\3ao,©^oH at efit^ , [MQ'ss^i^&^M^ 
Wdy and imitates iiobody* -^ 3^ 
©xcept 3eaa:I^;Sichte^^ 
there aa?e iM> bla^ 

%ompl© of poe^ is a Sin -le^^^r^ 





<?oet:j^ sk>k^^^ costly work, but: as a wholoj 

ratli0r grotssqae th^ and more queer than Ibeau- 

yoti Wosider Isow^^^^^^^ brohgiit auoh 

trtJg^fitiier, aiwl stall inbfe that aiiy one coidd combme 
86 oddly.^^^^^ builds a mmbling 

<3h()tMc^^<^ a cli^pel hero, 

m^ &'ioyri^^^^^ bat all, parts are 

oeanfiMi imd^^^ l^^^ eoiistmms me iaoul to We and 
tJTOti Sfe aiai^^ big oxihi sight, not 

the testimony' o^ oiber Hia wbids ore wctnrea 
of ; the tbin^ dagoej^l^ed iBfom nature. Like Homer, 
Ariatotleji and yaoitu^^^ the tbiig, and not the 

efifect<o| tb0- thing. This qualify be has in common with 
■i^^' '0seiiii;vmii^rot clasdo antiqui<^, wMle bis wealth of 
.^entimlsiit the classics of modem times. 

.Iii1k:e Bttrk^ be kys smder contribution, and 

pressk J<ii0 feets of ever^ into M"? aemce. He 

btokf-Bttaa on^^ t^^^ and the titmouse, on ^e dawd>. 

■Kng preacher aftd i^ie snow-storm wHcb fleenied to rebuke 
_Ms luonatuidi^hine. His works teem with beauty; Take 

' .**^V?b8t do* w^ m to Idiow «f ftiiy wdrtl»y perroii w iniach as 
hoHw^ h$ b^ sped in the bistoiy of this Wntoent ? [Lbve.] What 

^esQ nc^rols of piission,^^^^ of 
{troth aad aatarel^^i^ iatertjoturso of 

life, Uke liny ptusioiDi affwtion between two pairtiea ? , Per- 

■b»pi wf a«y** tbeia bjafojre,; adtd: o6?«? i j^hall. in^iet iSjeai.Bgaio; 
But ;w« »9» thi^^ cr ;bot»y a deep anoidoa, iand 

lote a tote^^^^^ ^ip^. 
■_;^etfi^;»t«:8(ato ol^Kjiy, 

;the 'gfrir.'|i^^;&, 'j^^ ;^bnt-;td-dky he' cbipa^/rusi^ ' 

• jfetcr tbit difry^ febd on« Mt child airitogiog ber satchel ': 
b© holds »^ to - help heir, and i!i^*«otly it Mm 6e if 

■ ; 8hf;re®i6ir(^^^^^ 'feBcre"3 •predtsct'. ■ " 
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schoo! girls who go into the datmi^^Mi^^^v^ f*53tn of silk or a 

gDod-natnrecl ehop-boyi " In the villsgo they ano on j^ -^BjfsctequiaHty, 
wliioli love deaUgl|te i^yftad without 

ate batara of wonitat fiow* out in tbia pretty; goiK% Th^ girlij may- 
liavo little beauty, yet plainly dc they establish between them sad too 
good boy the toost agreeable, confiding, relatte 
fun and thdr earhee*, about iSdgar. to^ Jona^ and Almi)ra,^(Rn4^ 
^fls invited to the party, a.nd who daidiced iett tiio d8n0ing-ia«bw»l|a^<J 
when the singing^sohool would begin, and other noihiogA coocbrniibfe 
whiob the jparties cMed. Byrand-by that boy wants o wife, and very 
tmly and heartily will he know where to find a sina&c© end sweet 
mate, without any riefc encb as Milton deplores issmd^entto schokra 
and great men." ^ 'Jtr'-i..' ■ ' 

"The passion le-inakes the the yont!b.^It makes all 

thinn^ alive and eignifica&t. ' JJafc^i^^-grows cone^^ Ev§iy bird 
on the boaghs of the tree,sibgsn&i^ to 1^^ ;:^mostthe 
notes are ariiiniilatoi. The cloudii iiai;^ ifiacea as he loois On them. The 
trees of the forest^ the waving emil th^^peopiug flowacs have 
grown intelligent ; an^ aima«t he feai^ to^ with 3ie secret 

which they seem W iivite. Yet nature soqt^es and aympatbizes. 
lb the green solitude he li^ntls dearer bome tihan with meni" 

" Behold thefe in tiie Wi^^^ the fine madmanl He is a J^ace of 
sweet sounds and sig^tsllie dilates j. beJs twi^ a rnsanv; he walks 
with arms akimbo ; lie soiap^uisefii j h6 aecq(^<4ie g^ «^^^ 
he fMls i2je blood of the violfti tW oloyeii',.M^ in his veins; 

' fltid he ialfcH -Refill tl>e hmk tnatiwet« Kfe foofc="-™-^^'?f.'«i J'Pr ?4S:— 

143,- 146, 146. , 

Emerson ia ft gmt master Wgnage f tihetemt^ he. 
sctdptmres^ tker^mth lid p^iizte and HglitetxB 

in Ms speachy and in his speedh aliso he siihj^. In Qceisoe, 
PJati) sa^d iisiatoplmneB #er>e n^ of ^n, 

asnd haver not left tlieir eqimls m;ii^ so in 

Bonio wei^ yirgii and Tadtner-fopr in 
dividaali^, so nnlike and ^iM #1^^ 
speech ili^^iot^aa^ 
tS,0 art to wSitel In later jSra^^ tKere 1i&]9;0 fen^^ 
Shakespea^Bacb Taylor^ Svioft, smd Garlyle 

t& Contmen*j,Mtao^ 

in tim art^ ^Kiful to^ork iia itinian spees^ Eacli of t^^ 
possessed sbmiecj^^ p^M^': 
coUf ifiiOlton; and Carlyle^; ttLei«^is a^n^^^ 
giant strength/ not to bo claimed for liimr X 
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the beautiful from what men call sublime, no one of all 
that we have named, ancient or modem, has passag^es bo 
beautiful as he. From what is called sublimo if we Bepar- 
at© what is simply vast, or merely grand, or only wide, it 
is in vain that we seek in all those men for anything to 
rival Emeraon. 

Take the following passage, and it is not possible, wo 
tliink, to find its equal for the beautiful and the sublime in 
any tongue : 

"The loTCfB delight in endearments, in avowals of love, in com- 
parisons of their regards. When alone, they solace themselves with 
the remembered image of the other. Does that other see the same 
star, the same melting cloud, read the same book, foel the same emo- 
tion that now delight me ? They try and weigh their affection, and 
adding tip all costly advantages, friends, opportanities, properties, 
exult in discovering that willingly, joyfully, they would give all as a 
ransom for the beautiful, the beloved head, not one hair of which shall 
be harmed. But the lot of humanity is on these children. Danger, 
sorrow, and pain arrive to them as to all. Love prays. It makes 
covenants with Eternal Power, in behalf of this dear mate. The 
union which is thus effected, and which adds a new value to every 
atom in nature, for it transmntos every thread throughout the whole 
web of relation into a golden ray, and bathes the soul in a new 
and sweeter element, is yet a temporary state. Not always can flow- 
ers, pearls, poetry, protestations, nor even home in another heart, con- 
tent the awful soul that dwells in clay. It arouses itself at last 
from these endearments, as toys, and pots on the harness, and aspires 
to vast and universal aims. The soul which is in the soul of eaclt, 
craving for a perfect beatitude, detects incongruities, defects, and dis- 
proportion in the behaviour of the other. Hence arise surprise, expos- 
tulation, and pain. Yet that which drew them to each other was 
sig^s of loveliness, signs of virtue ; and these virtues are there, how- 
ever eclipsed. They appeaf and reappear, and continue to attract; 
bat the regard changes, quits the sign, and attaches to the substance. 
This repairs the wounded affection. Meantime, as life wears on, it 
proves a game of permutation and combination of all possible posi- 
tions of the parties, to extort all the resources of each, and acquaint 
each with the whole strength and weakness of the other. For it is 
the nature and end of this relation, that they shonld represent the 
human race to each other. All that is in the world which is or ought 
to be known, is cunningly wrought into the texture of man, of 
woman. 

" The person luve doei to mt fit, 
like manna, has the taste of all is it." 
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"The world rolls ; the circutastAnoos vary, every boar. All tb» 
ntigoli) that iubabil this iempio of tbo body appear at tb« wiDclowa, 
nnd all the gnotnea and vioM also. By all tb« virtuea, tb«y are united. 
If thero be virtuo, all tbo vioos are known aa sach ; tbey oonfoaa and 
llco. Their odc© flaming regard ia Boborod by time in either breast, 
and losing in violence vrb&t it gains in extent, it becomee a thorough' 
good understanding. Tliey resign each other without complaint to 
the good offices which man and woman are severally appointed to 
discharge in time, and exchange the passion which once ooald not 
lose sight of its object, for a cheorfnl disengaged furtherance, whether 
present or absent, of each other's designs. At last they discover that 
all which at flrst drew them together, — those .once sacred featurea, 
that magical play of charms, was deciduous, had a prospective end, 
like the scaffolding by which the house was built ; and the purification 
of tl)e intellect and the heart, from year to year, is the real marriage, 
foreseen and prepared from the first, and wholly above their conscioaa- 
nesa. Looking at these aims with which two persona, a man and a 
woman, sp variously and correlatively gifted, are abut up in one house 
to spend in the nuptial society forty or fifty years, I do not wonder at 
the emphasis witli which the heart prophesies this crisis from early 
infancy, at the profuse beauty with which the instincts deck the nup- 
tial bower, and nature and intellect and art emulate each other in 
the gifts and the melody they bring to the epithalamium. 

"Thus are we put in training for a love that knows not sex, nor 
person, nor partiality, but which seeketb virtue and wisdom every* 
where, to the end of increasing virtue and wisdom. We are by na- 
ture observers, and thereby learners. That is our permanent state. 
But we are often made to feel that our affections are but tents of % 
night Though slowly and witli pain, the objects of the affections 
change, as the objects of thought do, , There are moments when the 
affections rule and absorb the man, and make his happiness depend- 
ent on a person or persons. But in health the mind is presently seen 
again, its overarching vault, bright with galaxies of immutable lights, 
and the warm loves and fears that swept over as as clouds, must lose 
their finite character, and blend with God, to attain their own per- 
fection . But we need not fear that we can lc>se anything byi the 
progress of the soul. The soul may be trusted to the end. That 
which is so beautiful and attractive as these relations, must be suc- 
ceeded and supplanted only by what is more beautiful, and so on for 
ever." — EtsayB, pp. 162 — 165. 

We can now only glance at the separate works named 
above. Flis nature is more defective in form than anjr of 
liis pieces, but rich in beauty j a rare prose poem is it, a, 
book for one's bosom. The first series of Essays contains 
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the fairest bloMoma and fniitH of his ^onias. Here Lis 
wondrous mind reveals itself in its punty, ifs simplicity, 
its stren^h, and its beanty too. The second series of Es- 
•ays is Inferior to the first ; the style is perhaps clearer, 
but tUo water is not so deep. Ho seems to let himself 
down to the capacity of his hearers. Tet there is an at- 
tempt at order which is seldom saocessful, and reminds 
' Qne of the order in which fi^guros are tattooed upon the 
akin of a South Sea Islander, rather than of the orgunic 
arymmetry of limbs or bones. He sets up a scaffold, not a 
bring tree, a scaffold, too, on which none but himself can 
walk. 

Some of his Orations and Addresses are noble efforts : old 
as the world is, and much and long as men are given to 
({peak, it is but rare in human history that such Sermon^ 
on the Mount get spoken as the Address to the Studonts of 
Theology, and that before the Phi Beta Kappa, at Cam- 
bridge. They are words of lofty cheer. 

The last book, on " Representative Men," does not come 
up to the first Essays, neither in matter nor in manner. 
Yet we know not a man, living and speaking English, that 
could have written one so good. The lecture on Plato 
contains exaggerations not usual with Emerson ; it fails to 
describe the man by genus or species. He gives you 
neither the principles nor the method of Plato, not even 
his conclusions. Nay, he does not give you the specimens 
to judge by. The article in the last classical dictionary, or 
the History of Philosophy for the French Normal Schools 
gives you a better account of the philosopher and the man. 
The lecture on Swedenborg is a masterly appreciation of 
that great man, and to our way of thinking, the best criti- 
cism that has yet appeared. He appreciates but does not 
exaggerate him. Tne same may be said of that upon Mon- 
taigne ; those on Shakspeare and Goethe are adequate and 
worthy of the theme. In the lecture on Napoleon, it is 
surprising that not a word is said of his greatest faculty, 
his legislative, organizing power, for we cannot bat think 
with Carlyle, that he " will be better known for his laws 
than his battles. But the other talents of Napwleon are 
sketched with a faithful hand, and his fieiults justly dealt 
with, not enlarged but not hid — though, on the whole, it 
seems to us, no great admirers of N^oleon, that he is a 
little undervalued. 
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We must briefly notice Mr Emerson's volume of iWms. 
He has himself g^ven us the standard by which to try him, 
for he thus defines and describes the poet : 

" Tbo Kign iind oredontiAk of the po«t are, that Le annonnoM tliat 
vf hich no man foretold. H« in the true and onlj doctor ; b« kuowa 
and tellfl ; be ii the only toller of Dews, for be waa prvaont and privy 
to the i>{>pearaoc« wbioh be deacribes. Be ia a beholder of ideaa, and 
an ultcrer of the noceasary and causal. For wo do not Kfmk bow of 
men of poetical taleota, or of ioduatry and akill in ffiatfO, hot of the 
true poet. I took part in a coDvorsation the otlter day, ooooemiog a 
recent writer of iyrioa, a man of aubtle mind, whoae bead appeared to- 
be a music box of delicate tunes and rbytbnia, axul whoae akill and 
command of language we oould not sufficiently praiao. Bat when the 
quotftioQ arose whether be waa not only a lyriat, but a poet, we were 
obliged to confess thai he ia plainly a oow temporary, not «n eternal 
man. He does not stand oat of our low limitationa, like a Ohimboraao 
under the line, running np from the torrid baae through all the dim- 
ates of the globe, with belts of the herbage of every latitude on tt« 
high and mottled sides ; bat this genius is the laodscape-gardsn of a 
modern house, adorned with foantairu and atatuea, with well-bred 
men and women standing and aitting in the walks and t^rraoea. We 
hear through all the varied mnsio the ground tone of conventional 
life. Our poets are men of talents who sing, and not the children of 
music. The ar;gument is secouiiary, the finiab of the verses is primary. 

" For it is not metres, bat a metre-making argument, that makes a 
poem, — a thought so passionate and alive, that, like the spirit of a 
plant or an animal, it has an architecture of its owo, and adorns nature 
with a new thing. The thought and the form are equal in the order 
of time, bat in the order of genesis the thought is prior to the form. 
The poet has a new thought : he has a whole new experience to un- 
fold ; he will tell us how it was with him, and all men will be the 
richer in his fortrme." — E*»aff$, 2nd Series, pp. 9 — 11. 

It is the office of the poet, he t«lLs us, " by the beauty 
of thing-8 " to announce " a new and higher beauty. Na- 
ture ofi'ers all her creatures to him as a picture language." 
" The poorest experience is rich enough tor ali the purposes 
of expressing thought ; " " the world being put under 
the mind for verb and noun, the poet is he who can articu- 
late it ; " he " tumfl the world to glass, and shows us aJl 
things in their right series and proportions," For through 
that bettor p^*oeption he stands one step nearer things, 
and sees the flowing or metamorphosis^ perceives that 
thought is multiform ; that within the form of every crea- 
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tait> u » foroe impolling il to Moend into * higher form, 
•Qd« foUowiiur with his arM the lift*, uaea the forms wkich 
expreu tluit ufe, and to mi speech flowi with the flowing 
of n&ture." " The poet alone knows Mitronomy; chemistry, 
regefastion, snd 8Lnim»tion, for he does not stop at thoae 
facts, but employs th^em as signs." 

Tikia insigtut, whioh exprMMC itMlf hj what ia oalled iiMj^ink- 
tioo, is a wry high tort of soeiag, which doM not oome by stuily , 
hot by tb« hiielleoi b«iDg wUrre aud what it •am, by iharing th« 
path or oircmit of thiugi throogii fonus, and ao making thnm trana- 
hicid to oihara The path of thin(;a ia aiJent Will they aafTer a 
apeakar to go with tham ? A apy they will not auffer ; a lorer, a 
poet, ia the tranaoeDdeocy of their own natare, — him they will aaffer. 
The oondition of tma naming, on the poet'i part, ia his reaigning 
thmaelf to the divine aura which breatbea throogh forma, and aooom- 
pany^ng that. 

"It -it a aeoret which every intellectual man qaickly leama, that, 
l>eyond the energy of hin pwaaeea o d and conaoioui intellect, be is capa- 
ble of a new energy (aa of an inteileot doabled on itaelf), by abandon- 
ment to the nature of thinga ; that, boaide his privacy of power aa an 
individual man, there iaa great public power, on which ha can draw, 
by unlocking, at all riaka, his human doora, and auffenng the ethe- 
real tides to roll and circulate through him : then he is cfioght np 
into the life of the Univerae, his speech ia thunder, his thoDght is 
law, and his wordt. are universally intelligible aa the plants and ani- 
mals. The poet knows tliat he apeaks adequately, then, only when 
be Bpeaka somewhat wildly, or, ' with the flower of the mind ; ' not 
with the intellect, used aa an organ, but with the intellect reLe&aed 
from all aervica, and fnffered to take ita direction from its celestial 
life; or, aa the ancients were wont to eipreas ihemaelvea, not with 
intellect alone, but with the intellect inebriated b}- nectar. As the 
traveller who has lost his way, throws hie reins on bis horse's neck, 
and trasts to the instinct of the animal to find his road, so we must 
do with the divine animal who carries us through this world. For 
if in any manner we can stimulate this inetinct, new passages are 
opened for us into nature, the mind flows into and through things 
hardest and highest, and the roetamorpboeis is possible." — Essays, 
2nd Series, pp. 28 — 30. 

In reading criticisms on Emer&on'B poetry, one is some- 
times reminded of a passage in Pepye' Diary, where that 
worthy pronounces judgment on some of the works of 
Shakspeare. Perhaps it may be thought an appropnaLe 
introduction to eome strictnres of our own. 
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" Aof. aOth, 1664. To Daptfenl by watar, iMdinf OHmHo, Mmt 
of Venioa, wbiah I Imt* b«raloi»r» Mti—ml • niicMjr fooi pUgr, 
bat baring no IUaIj nwd Um Adv«aUrM Fiv» Hoftim, It mmm a 

inMUl thing. 8*pt 29tL, 1661 To tk« Kiof *■ TIfeMtf*, w]b«ra «• Mw 
Midronamer Nt^ht'a DrMum, vhiob I h»d narnr MMl balbro, Mr Aftll 
erer ftiptin, for it i« tho moat inolpUl and ridiMlow pUy that rrw I 
■aw iu mj Ufa" 

EmorsoQ is oortAinly one 

" QoM to. MatpiWiMM, MMl 

NaMwataai piaoUa laniM rUwia t 

nogmt JtoUo oaraiM aaMkB." 

Yet hie beet poetry is in hi« proae, md hi« poorest, thin- 
nest, and least rouaical proae is in his poems. 

The " Ode to Beaaty contains some beaatifa] thoughts 

in a fair foim : 

" Who gave ihaa, 0 Boauty, 
The keya of thia breaat, — 

Too credolooa lorer 

or bleat and anbleat 7 
Sky. wbao iu lapaed agaa 

Thee knew I of old T 
Or wbat waa the aerrioe 

For which I waa aold 7 
When firat my eyea aaw thee, 

I found me thy thimll, 
By magical drawiaga, 

Sweet tyrant of all I 
I (irank at thy foaotaiti 

Falsa watera of thirat ; 
TlioQ intimate atranger, 

Thou lateat and firat I 
Thy dangerona glancea *• 

Make women of men ; 
New-bom, we are melting 

Into natcire ag^in." — Poems, pp. 136 — 137. 

The three pieces which seem the most perfect poems, 
both in matter and form, are the " Problem," from which 
we have already given bberal extracts abore ; " E«ach in 
all," which, however, is certainly not a great poem, but 
simple, naluraJ, and beaatiful ; and the " Sphinx," which 
has higher merits than the others, and is a poom of a good 
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dml of b«MiW. Th« Bphinx is tk« oroAtion of the old 
obMMki mrtholosj. Bat her queation is wholly modern, 
thot^^ hM DO«n waiting no loiig for the Roer to solre 
it, that ake hM beoofm« drowij. 
This i» her problem : 

" Th» fiU of th« mwt-obi)'< ; 
Tit* mcaninf of mau." 

All the material and aniraal world is at poaco : 

" Brset Ml « saabMm, 

UpsfMinfsUi tH« palm ; 
Th« •laphaot bnrv ms, 

Undaantad aad oalia ; 
Is baaotifbl aiotion 

Tb« thrush jflim hti wings ; 
Kind losras of hia oovsrt, 

Yoor silanos h« sings. 

" Sm, tMkrth, sir, sound, nilenoe, 
Plsot, qosdropMl, bird, 
Bj OD« mosio enohsotod, 

0ns dsity stirred, — 
Esch the othar adoming, 

AoooiDpanj still ; 
Nigbt TMlsCh the moming, 
The Ttpoor tbs bill." 

In his earlj age man shares the peace of the world : 

" Tbe bsbs hy its mother 

Lies bathed in joj ; 
QUde its boon unooonted, — 

Tbe son is its toj ; 
Shines the peace of all being, 

Without ciood, in its eyes ; 
And the sam of the world 
, lo soft mioiatDre lies." 

But when the child becomes a man he is ill at ease . 

" Bat mas croocba* snd bloabea, 
Absoonds sad oouDeals ; 
He omepeth snd peepeth, 
Hs paltars sad steals ; 
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J*aiom gtaMisf •rvaod, 

Mother Nature oomplains of hia ooudition : 

" Wbo hm drogf 'd wj hoj*» oap ? 
Wbo hm nix'd my boj'k himd f 
W1u>, with MdMw mm) madoaH, 
Has tnni'd th« maa-ebiU*! b«Ml r " 

The 8phiux wishea to know the DMMUung of all thia. A 
poet anawerR that thia ia no m^terj to him ; man ia anpe- 
nor to nature, and ita nnoonaoioaa and ib Voluntary hM>pi- 
neaa i» not enough for him ; auperior to the evente oi hia 
own history, ao the joy which he haa attainc»d ia alwaja 
unaatiBfactory : > 

' ' The ftand that maa harriw 

!• l<yr« of Cha best ; 
YawDi the pit of tha dra^n, 

Lit hj njt from the bleai. 
Tb« Leth« of natora 

Cao't traooe him a^n, 
Whom aoal aeee tha pttrfwjt, 

Wbiok hia ayaa aaek in Taia. 

" Proibondar, profbander, 

Man's q>trit mnat diva ; 
To hia aye-roUinf orbit 

No foal will arrive ; 
71) e haaTsaa that now draw him 

With cwMtoaaa nntoid, 
Onoe fonnd, — for new hearena 

Be aporaeith the old." 

Ereti aad things ttim out well : 

" Pride ruin'd the angelt, 

T^eir ahamo thara reatorea ; 
And the joy that ia aweeteat 
LoHu in atinga of remorae." 

Thus the nddle ia solyed; then the Sphinx turns lutn 
beautiful thmge : 

" Upro«e the merry Sphinx, 

And crooch'd no ntore in atone ; 
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Shfl melted into pnrpl« oload, 
She Mlvn-'d io tbs moou t 
, Sh« aptred into • jeliow flame ; 

She flow«r'd in bioMoma red ; 

She flow'd ioto a fbanaing wave; 

She atood MoDadnoc'a bead." — Poem», pp. 8 — 13. 

We pass over the Threnody, where " well-suug woen " 
might soothe a " cteusiTO ghost." The Dirge contains somo 
ptanzas that are rail of natare and well expressed : 

" Knows he who tilU tliia loooly field. 
To reap ita aoantj uom, 
What myatio ira\i hia aorea yield 
At iiiidnlglit aod at mom ? 

• Tlie winding Concord glea.m''d below, 
Poaring as wide a duod 
Ae when my brothers, long ago, 
(^.m« with me to the wood. 

" Bat they are gone — the hoi^^oea 
Who trod with roe this lovely vale ; 
Tlie strong, etar-bright comp&iiioua 
Are silent, low, and p«ile. 

" My good, my noble, in their prime, 
Who ma<le this world the feast it was, 
Who leam'd with me tlie lore of tiitoe, 
Who laved this d welling- plcice ! 

" I touch this flower of silken leaf, 
Which once our childhood knew ; 
Its soft leaves » oand me with a grief 
Whose bulsAm uever grew. 

" Hearken to yon pine-warbler 
Singing aloft in the tree I 
Hearefit tboa, O trareller, 
What be siogeth to me ? 

" Not nnieaa God made aharp thine ear 
With aorrow auch as mine, 
Oat of that delicate Isj ooold'st thon 
Ita heavy tale divioe. 

' Go, lonely man,' it aaitb ; 
' They loved thee from their birtii ; 
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Their huwU w«r» pom, aiid fNm tiMir kithr*" 

• • • • 4 

" ' Y« ciannot onlook four b«Mi« 
Tb« kejf ia gon* with ikma i 
The lilent orgut loodMt ohMtto 

The nuiat«r'ii rMinlmn.^ ** — Pcmmt, pp. Vft — tK. 

Here is a little piece vrhioh haa •okLom bMo •qittlM in 
(lopth and beauty of thought ; y»t it tiM tOKtetimM been 
cumpl&iiied of m obsonre, we see not why : 

TO BHUL 

" Theb, dmr Mmod^ • brother aoothM, 
Not with ftattartM, b«t troOn, 
Which Uniiah not, Wit prHfy 
To lifht whloh dim* the mominf't «je. 
I htTC oome fira« tk« tftriof -wowk, 
Frorna the fhmrMit MiUtadM ; 
Liiteo whet the popiar-*3«» 
And mormarin^ vatom otwirwall'd ma. 

" If with Wa thy baart ba> bani'd y 

Lf thy love i« unratarn'd ; 

Hide thy grief within thy braaat, 

Thoagh it tear tbee anexpreae'd ; 

For whan love baa odo« dapartad 

From the aye* of the lkla»>baartad. 

And one by ooa has totn off qaita 

The baodi^pes of porpU light ; 

Tboagh tboQ w«rt tbe loveUeat 

Form the eoal bad vrar dnMi'd, 

Thou shalt aeera, is eac^ reply, 
' A vixao to ble alter'd aya { 

Tbj eoftaat plaadinge Mara too bold. 

Thy praying Into will aaam to ■oold ; 

Thoogh thoa kapt the ■tr^gbtast road. 

Yet thoa arr wt ba mad broad. 

" Bat tboa ibalt do aa do tba goda 
la tb«r docdleaa parioda ; 

For of tiiis lore b« tikoa mr^ — 
Tboogb thoa ibrgeA, the goda, aaoora, 
Forget oerer their oomma&d, 
Bat make the atatote of thia land. 
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Am 1mA, to Mlow M, 
KlT«r 1mt» doDit, WTtir ■hall. 
WMfBing to tb« blind and daaf, 
Tft wrfttmi on tbe irvn W, 

demmmpord, and not wp / 
Th(Mr«lb«t^ who lorai, of f(od« or men, 
SmU not bj th« aatna ^ lov«d agniu ; 
Hi* •WMtkcart'9 idolatry 
FalK Id tarn, a new dagraa. 
Wban « gwl im onoa hafoilcd 
Bj baaoty of a mortal cAiild, 
And by bar radUwt jooth dali^htarl. 
Ha ia Dot Ibord, but iraHlj knowvth 
Hia lora ahall iWTar ba raqaitad. 
And tkna tba wiaa Imnortal doelh. — 
Tit hia itndj asd daiiflii 
To Maaa that eraatnra iaj aod nii^t ; 
Praai all arila to> dalMMl bw ; 
In bar lap to jwr all ^»^»doQr ; 
To raoaack aarth for riobaa rare, 
Aod fiMoh bar atari to daok bar hair ; 
He mixca maaio vitli her tboog^ta. 
And aaddana her irith baarenly douhu : 
A 'I srac«, all food hb graat heart koowH, 
Profuaa in lova, the king beatowa ; 
Bajing, * Hearken ? earth, aea, air ! 
Tbia ntonomeDt of mj daapair 
Boild I to the AU-Oood, All Fair. 
Not for a priTate food, 
Bnt I, trtmi mj beatitndu, 
Atbeit aoon'd aa none >. at acorn 'd, 
Adorn Iter aa vaa none adorn 'd. 
1 make tllia maiden an eneainple 
To Nature, throagh bar kinfdoma ample, 
WWebj to modd newer moea, 
Statelier forma, ar i fairer fiaeea ; 
To carry man to oew dej^reea 
Of power, and of oomelineat. 
Tbaae praMoti be the hoatafca 
WhkA I pawn for mj releaaa. 
Sea to tbyadi; 0 Univarae t 
TI10S art better, aad not vorae.' — 
And the god, hartng gireo all, 
la freed for erar from Lia thrall." — Poems, pp 2! —24. 
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Sereral of the other pieooH are poor ; •ome are stiff and 
rude, having no lofty thoughtu to atone for their unlovolf 
form*. Some have qnaint names, which seem given t) 
them oat of mere caprice. Such are the following : Mith- 
ridates, Hamatreya, Hermione, Merlin, Morops, Ac. These 
names are not more descriptive of ihe poems they are con- 
nected with, than are Jonathan and Eleaeer of the men 
thne baptized. What have Astrea, Rhea, and Etienne de 
la Bo6ce to do with the poems wb' bear their names ? 

We should think the following linos, from Hermione, 
were written by some of the youngest Emersonidse ; 

" Onoe I dwell apart, 
Now I live with all ; 
As «hepherd"i lamp on far bill-aide 
Beema, by the tmreller espidd, 
A door iDto the mountain heart, 
So didat thou qoiu-ry and nnlock 
Uig-hwaya for me through the rock. 

"Now, deceived, thoo wanderest 
In Btrang« land* unblect ; 
And my kindred ootne to aoothe me. 
Sontbward >■ my next of blond ; 
He baa come throog-b fragrant wood, 
Drugg'd with apioe from climatea warm. 
And in every twinkling glade, 
And twilight nook, 
Unveila tby form. 
Out of the forest way 
Forth paced it yeaterdaj ; 
And when I aat by the watercourae, 
Watching the daylight fade, 

It throbb'd up from the brook." — Poema, pp. 153 —IM. 

Such things are unworthy of such a master. 

Here is a passage which we will not attempt to criticise. 
He is speaking of Love : 

" He will preach like a friar, 
And jump like a h&rleqain ; 
He will read like a crier, 
And fight like a Paladin." Ac. 

Grood Homer aometimes nodded, they aay ; bat when he 
weaat fast asleep, he did not write lines or print them. 
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Here is another spocimon. It ia Monadnoc that spoE-ka : 

" Anchor'd fast for many an ago, 
I await tlio bard and sago, 
Who, in largo thougbtfl, like fair poarl-Bood, 
Shall string Monodnoo like a bead." 

And yot another : 

" For the pro»ent, hard 

Is tho fortune of the bard." 
" In the woods he travels glad, 

Without bitter fortune mad, 

Melancholy without bad." 

We have seen imitations of this sort of poetry, which 
even surpassed the original. It does not seem possible 
that Emerson can write such stuff simply from " lacking 
the accomplishment of verse." Is it that he has a false 
theory, and so wilfully writes innumerous verse, and 
plays his harp, all jangling and thus out of tune ? Cer- 
tainly it seems so. In his poems he uses the old mytho- 
logy, and in bad taste ; talks of Gods, and not God ; 
of Pan, the Oreads, Titan, Jove, and Mars, the Parcae and 
the Daemon. 

There are three elaborate poems which demand a word 
of notice. The "Woodnotes" contains some good thoughts, 
and some pleasing lines, but on the whole a pine tree 
which should talk like Mr Emerson's pine ought to be 
plucked up by the roots and cast into the depths of the 
sea. " Monadnoc" is the title of another piece which 
appears forced and unnatural, as well as poor and weak. 
The third is called " initial, daemonic, and celestial Love." 
It is not without good thoughts, and here and there a good 
lino, but in every attribute of poetry it is far inferior M 
his majestic essay on Love. In his poetry Mr Emerson 
often loses his command of language, metaphors fail him, 
and the magnificent images which adorn and beautify all 
his prose works, are gone. 

From what has been said, notwithstanding the faults we 
have found in Emerson, it is plain that we assign him a 
very high rank in the literature of mankind. He is a very 
extraordinary man. To no English writer since Milton 
can we assign so high a place ; even Milton himself, great 
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genina though ho was, and great architect of beauty, has 
not added bo many thoughts to the treasury of the race ; 
no, nor been the author of so much loveliness. Emerson 
is a man of genius such as does not often appear, such as 
has never appeared before in America, and but seldom in 
the world. He learns fmm a)l sorts of men, but no English 
writer, wa think, is so origmul. Wo sincerely lament the 
want of logic in his mcl.hod, and his exaggeration of the 
intuitive powers, the unhappy consequences of which we 
see in some of his followers and admirers. They will be 
more fEuthfu"! than he to the false principle which he lays 
down, and will think themselves wise because they do 
not study, learned because they are ignorant of books, 
and inspired because they say what outrages common sense. 
In Emerson's poetry there is often a mggedness and want 
of finish which seems wilful in a -man like him. This 
fault is very obvious in those pieces he has put before his 
several essays. Sometimes there is a seed-corn of thought 
in the piece, but the piece itself seems like a pile of rub- 
bish shot out of a cart which hinders the seed from germ- 
inating. His admirers and imitators not unfrequently give 
us only the rubbish and probably justify themselves by the 
example of their master. Spite of these defects, Mr 
Emerson, on the whole, speaks with a holy power which 
no other man possesses who now writes the English tongue. 
Others have more readers, are never sneered at by respect- 
able men, are oftener praised in the journals, have greater 
weight in the pulpits, the cabinets, and the councils of the 
nation ; but there is none whose words so sink into the 
mind and heart of yonng men and maids ; none who work 
so powerfully to fashion the character of the coming age. 
Seeing the power which he exercises, and the influence he 
is Hkely to have on generations to come, we are iealous of 
any fault in his nmtter, or its form, and have allowed no 
private and foolish friendship to hinder us from speaking 
of his faults. 

This is his source of strength : his intellectual and moral 
sincerity. He looks aftet* Truth, Justice, and Beauty. 
He has not uttered a word that is false to his own mind or 
conscience ; has not suppressed a word because he thought 
it too high for men's comprehension, and therefore dan- 
gerous to the repose of men. He never compromises. 
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He seos the clia«m between the ideas which como of man's 
nature and the ioistitutions which represent only his histxiry ; 
ho does not seek to cover up the chasm, which daily gmws 
wider between Truth and Pubbo Opinion, between Juotice 
and the StAte, between (Christianity and the Church ; he 
does not Reek to fill it up, but he asks men to atop over 
and build institutions commensurate with their ideas. He 
trusts himself, tmsts man, and trusts God. He lias con- 
fidence in all the attributes of infinity. Hence he is serene ; 
nothing disturbs theeven poise of hischaracter,and ho walks 
erect. Nothing impedes him in his search for the true, 
the lovely, and the good ; no private hope, no private fear, 
no love of wife or child, or gold, or ease, or fame. He 
never seeks his own reputation ; be takes care of his Being, 
and leaves his seeming to take care of itself. Fame may 
seek him ; he never goes out of his way a single inch for 
her. 

He has not written a line which is not c-oncoivod in the 
interest of nxankind. He never writes in the interest of a 
section, of a party, of a church, of a man, always in the 
interest of mankind. Hence comos the ennobbng influ- 
ence of his works. Most of the literary men of America, 
most of the men of superior education, represent the ideas 
and interest of some party : in all that concerns the wel- 
fare of the human race, they are proportionably behind 
the mass who have only the common culture ; so while the 
thought of the people is democratic, putting man before 
the accidents of a man, the literature of the nation is aris- 
tocratic, and opposed to the welfare of mankind. Emerson 
belongs to the exceptional literature of the times — and 
while his culture joins him to the history of man, his ideas 
and his whole life enable him to represent also the nature 
of man, and so to write for the future. He is one of the 
rare exceptions amongst our educated men, and helps 
redeem Americtm Hteratur© from the reproach of imitation, 
conformity, meanness of aim, and hostility to the progress 
of mankind. No faithful man is too low for his approval 
and encouragement ; no faithless man too high ana popu- 
lar for his rebuke, 

A good test of the comparative value of books, is the 
state they leave you in. Emerson leaves you tranquil, re- 
solved on noble manhood, fearless of t^e consequences ; 
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ho gives men to mankind, and mankind to the Uwb of" 
Ood. His positiou IB a Rtnking one. Eminently a child 
of Chnstianity and of the American idea, he is out of the 
Church and out of the Stale. In the midst of Calrinistic 
and Unitarian Buperetition, ho does not fear God, but 
loves and trusts Him. Ho does not worship the idoU of 
our time — wealth and respectability, the two caJves Bet up 
by our modern Jeroboam. He fears not the damnation 
those idolb have the power to inBict — neither poverty nor 
social disgrace. In busy and bustlmg New-England comes 
out this man sorene and beautiful aa a star, and ahining 
like " a good deed in a naughty world." Reproached as 
an idler, he is active as the sun, and pours out his radiant 
truth on Lyceums at Chelmsford, at Waltliam, at Lowell, 
and all over the land. Out of a cold Unitarian Church 
rose this most lovely light. Hero is Boston, perhaps the 
most humane city iu America, with its few noble men and 
women, its beautiful charities, its material vigour, and its 
hardy enterprise ; commercial Boston, where honour is 
weighed in the public scales, and justice reckoned by the 
dollars it brings ; conservative Boston, the grave of the 
Revolution, wallowing in its wealth, ^et grovelling for 
more, seeking only money, careless of justice, stuffed with 
cotton yet hungry for tariffs, sick with the greedy worm 
of avance, loving money as the end of life, and big^ots as 
the means of preserving it ; Boston with toryism in its 
parlours, toryism in its pulpits, toryism in its press, itself 
a tory town, preferring the accidents of man to man him- 
self — and amidst it all there comes Emerson, gracefiil as 
Phoebus- Apollo, fearless and tranquil as the sun he was 
supposed to guide, and pours down the enchantment of 
his light, which falls where'er it may, on dost, on diamonds, 
on decaying heaps to hasten their rapid rot, on seeds new 
sown to quicken their ambitious germ, on virgin minds of 
youths and maids to waken the natural seed of nobleness 
therein, and make it grow to beauty and to manliness. 
Such is the beauty of his speech, such the majesty of his 
ideas, such the power of the moral sentiment in men, and 
such the impression which his whole character mokes on 
them, that they lend him, everywhere, their ears, and 
thousands bless his manly thoughts. 
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The IJtJitory of the I mt/'/i .S'/u-Z/Tf of Amein^d, from th.e Ih-f- 
crnvry of ihfl (^^mhnmt U> lh.e (^r(jamzah.t>n of (un-iTum^'ni 
under the Fed^al ConjtUtutum. Richard HiLtniKTH. 

In thre^e volumes. New York : Haq^er A HrollnTH. 
1849. 

At tho present day, the United States present one of the 
most intoresting and important political phenomena ever 
offered in the history of mankind, f^ngland has planted 
her oolonies in New Holland, in Now Zealand, in the East 
and the West Indies, at Oape Crood Hope, and at Ijabradf)r ; 
at Mauntiufl, Gibraltar, and in the Islands of tho IWific. 
She h&a forced an entrance into China ; she longs to get 
firm footing in Borneo and Nicamgaa. Wheresoever her 
children wander, they carry the seed out of which British 
inetitDtione are sure to grow ; institutions, however, which 
never produce their like, but nobler and better on i jother 
soiL Omitting all mention of Ireland, abundantly treated 
in a previouB article, America was the oldest of these colo- 
nies ; the first to detach itself from the parent stem, and is, 
perhaps, the prophecy of what most of the others are d?p- 
tined to become. 

It must be a vigorous tribe of men which can hold so vast 
a portion of the earth, whUe themselves are so few m num- 
bers. Three hundred years ago, in the reign of Edward 
the Sixth, England was a third-rate power m Europe. Her 
population was less than three millions, her eiports were 
tnfling, and consisted of the raw materials of her clamfly 
agriculture, and her mineral treasures, which the Tyrians 
had traversed the ocean to purchase two thousand years 
before. Her soil could hardly raise a salad. Scotland was 
mdependent ; Ireland not wholly subject to English rule ; 
Wales had but lately been added to her realm. She was 
remArkable chiefly for the stormy seas which girt the Isle, 
and the chalky cliffs along her shore ; for the fogs that 
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cover it ; for the rudeooag of hor ioKabitanUi Mid tbe toiog'h 
valour of hor eoUiiurs. Now, in throe hundred y€*ni, £lng- 
land contAinB 8ome sevoiatoon miUiioaii of inhiibitanttt ; Soot- 
land had In^l&nd, t«n millionB more. RoBsia, Austria, and 
Fnunt o.aro tho onl s i, itions in Europe that outn amber her 
in i>opulatiori. Turkey, with nine millions, and Spain, 
wit.n twelve, are powenoss boside her. Her ships are in 
all the ocoane of tno world ; the Bun never sets on h«r fUff ; 
her Hubjoots capture the whale at Baffin's Bay, and the 
elephant in In lia; they sport at hunting bons in 8outh 
Africa. Her navigutorft, with scientific hardihood, explore 
oiach oumer of the Northern Sea, or, locked in 1C4>, wait the 
blow hand of death, or tho slower sun of an arctic i^ununer. 
She has climes too cold for tbe reindeer ; climes too hot 
alrnoNt for the 8U{^r-oano and tho pvno-apple ; the lean 
birch of Scotland, and the banyan-tree of Hindostan, both 
g-row m the same empire. Esquimaux, Gaboon, and Sans- 
crit, are tong^os subioct to BrOam. At least an eighth 
part of the men now living in the world owe allegiance to 
the queen of that little island. 

Her children came to America when the nation was in all 
the vig'our of its most rapid growth. The progress of their 
descendants in population and in wealth has been without 
parallel. Two hundred and fifty 7^*^ there waa not 
an English settler in the Unitea States; now the popula- 
tion )« not far from two-and-tweaty miilions ; two-tnirds 
of the people are of English origin. The increase of pro- 
perty has been more rapid than that of numbers. In nftv 
years, Boston has mnltipbed her inhabitants nearly five-fola, 
and her property more than twenty-five-fold in the same 
time. The increase of intelligence is very remarkable, and 
probably surpasses that of property. 

The Americans are now trying a politioal experiment 
which has hitherto been looked on with great suspicion 
and even horror. Here is a democracy on a large scale j 
a church without a bishop ; a state without a king ; sodtetij 
(in the Free States) without the theoretical distinction of 
p>atrician and plebeian. What is more snrpriBing, the ex- 
periment succeeds better than its most aaiigaine frienda 
ever dared to hope. The evils which were appreh uded 
have not yet be»ilen us. The " Red Repubuc,'* which 
hostile prophets foretold, has not come to paac ; there are 
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" red " roonarohies, enough of them, the other mdo of the 
world, bom red ; doomed, we fear, to die in that mA hverr 
of woe ; bat in Ainonoa, the p€ir»on of the citizen is still 
rtEwpooted qnite m much m m Anstria and England ; and 
nowhere in the world is property safer or so much honour- 
ed ; the lovers of liberty here arc lorors ""f order as its con- 
dition. Even Mr t>arlyle, accustomed to speak of America 
with bitterness and contempt, and of the ballot-box with 
loathing and nausea, confesses U) the snocess of the oxpon - 
ment so £ar as wealth and numbers are oonoemed. Indeed, 
it is a matt<er of rejoknnig to warm-hearted men, that we 
have cotton to oorer and oom to feed the thousands of 
exiles who yearly are driven by hunger from England, to 
•eek a home or a grave on the soil oi America. It is inter- 
esting to stady the growth of the Anaerican people ; to 
obsorre the progress of [the idea on which the government 
rests, and the attempts to make the idea an institution. 

This is one of the few great nations which can trace its 
hist/Ory back to certain beginnings ; there is no fikbulouM 
period in our annals ; no mythical centuries, when 

To be rightly appreciated, American history requires to 
be wntten by a Democrat. A Theocrat would condemn 
our institutions for lacking an established church with its 
privileged priesthood ; an Aristocrat, for the absence of 
conventional nobility. MiUtarj men might sneer at the 
■ m al ln eas of the army and navy ; and sMthetic men de- 
plore the want of a splendid court, the lack of operatic and 
otbw spectacles in the Urge towns. Tho Democrat looks 
for the subfitant ial welfare of the people, and studies Ame- 
rica with reference to that point. At present, America is 
not remarkable for her bterature or her art ; ahe has Tnade 
respectable advances in science, but her industrial works 
ana her political inBtatutionfi,are by Us her most remarkable 
achievements hitherto. We are not sanguine enough to 
suppose that all the advantages of all the other forms of 
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gDTonuncmt m% to b« secured m t^t, but jot truft tliat tha 
moct ralii^bie ihioflii will be preserred here. In due tune, 
we doubt not, the Lighcr msalta of ciTiliaatton will •.ppev, 
and we •bull estimate the greatness of the nation not merelj 
by its nombers, its ootton, its cattle, and its 'oom. Ba( 
" that is not fimt which is spintoal." First of ;J1, the un- 
penoufl wants of the body most be attended to, — the woods 
are to be felled, tiie log-oabins boilt, the com got into the 
ground, the wild beasts destroyed, the saragea ^op^ 
peace. There most be many generations between the 
woodsman who erects the first shanty of logs, and the poet 
who sheds immortal beauty on logs and lumberers. Were 
there not ages between the wooden hat of Aroadian Pelas- 
gos in Ureeoe and the Parthenon T From mythical Gecrops 
to Aristophanes, the steps are naany, each a generation. 
The genius of Liberty only asks two things — tune and 
space. Hpace enough she has, all America is before her ; 
time she takes possession of fast enoog-h, only a second at 
once ; and in the coarse of s^s, we tmnk ske will make 
her mark on the world. Up to this time the achierementa 
of America are, taken as s whole, snch as we need not 
much blush at. Some thingn there were and are to be 
ashamed of — not cf the whole. That dreadful blot of slavery 
remains yet, an Irelaad in America ; among the whites, on 
the one hand, caoAiig the most shameful poltroon«-y which 
modem times can redden at, and, on the other, calling 
forth heroism, that seems almost enough to redeem the 
wickedness which has brought it to bg'ht. But, taming 
to that half of the nation free from direct personal contact 
with this sib of the state, forgetting for a moment the fool- 
ishness of " pobtical sages," the oowardioe of those leaders 
who never dare enact justice as a statute, but take the re- 
sponsibility of makmg iniquity a law, and omittmg the de- 
falcation of men who fortiiske their habitual worship of a 
calf of gold, to bow down before a fsoe of dough,— -there 
is certainly a gratifying spectacle. Here sre some fifteen 
millions of free men, trying the roluntary system in church 
and sttt4<e, richer than any other p«*ople of^ the snm^ num. 
bers in the world, and with the aggregate wealth of the 
nation more equally distributed ; a nation well fed, well 
clothed, well hoased, industrious, temperate, well governed, 
and respecting one another and themselrea ; that certainly 
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is Bomothing. In all thfH torntory thom arc probably more 
muskotH in the handfl of pnrat<> trifn than thoro aro habit- 
ations, y<*t not one is kopt for actual defr>no(> ; and, throup^h 
tho Vn'Xi Hb^Uis, no Bolaior walks abroad with loaded gnn ; 
only in tho larp;tA towns is th«irr a viHiblo pohcp. Tripro 
nr*^ ncA two thounand eohiiorw of tho Rtato m all that t-em- 
tory, and thoy ani an uioffonsivo to thr ntizpnfl a« the scan^- 
croWB in thp field, only not no useful, nor wo well paying 
for thoir keep. Of thiH population Rome ihree millions aro 
in the public srhools, acAdemieB, antl loUegris. Nowhere 
are churrheis no nnmoroufl, or »o well att<>ndod ; nowhere 
Buch indicAtions of happinoRS, comfort, intelligence, moral- 
ity among the mass of men. Thin, wo repeat, la some- 
thing. We have no wry gmat men ; we have never had 
punh. An Alexander, a (''mRar, a Charlemagne, a Napoleon, 
we have not ha<i. I'erhaps we never shall ; but it is hardly 
worth while to go into mourning yet for the absene-e of such. 
(Jroat artists, poets, philosopherH, men of letters, we have 
not Viad, hitherto. We YiHve shown no groat respoict for 
such, to our shame be it spoken ; but in due time we may 
trust that they also will come and shmo for ages, with the 
halo of genius around their brow. However, rt does seem 
a little remarkable that, in America, everything seems to be 
done democratically — ^by the combined force of many men 
with moderate abilitros, and not by one man of Herculean 
powers. It was so in the early periods of the nation ; so 
in the Revolution, and so now. It has always been so 
with the Teutonic tnbes of men, much more than with the 
nations from the Shemitic stock. With them there comes 
!^ Moses, or a Mohammed, who overrides a nation for one or 
two thousand years, and its progress seems to be by a series 
of l^pe ; while the western nations, with less nationalism, 
and more individualism, accomplish less m thAt way, but 
slope upwards by a more gradual ascent. In the English 
Revolution, there was no one great man who condensed 
the age into kimsolf, and createa the institutions of coming 
generations, as Moses and Mohammed have done : spite of 
the great abiHtiee and great services of Cromwell, no just 
historian will claim that for him. It was so in the Ameri- 
can Revolution ; so in the French. Washington led our 
armies, and Napoleon the legions of FVance, but neither 
gave the actors the idea which was slowly or suddenly to 
be reakz-ed in mstitutions. 
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It 18 an mUirPBtiu^ work io tmo© tho prowth of th« 
American pooplo from their b amble boginnmgfl to tiioir pr»- 
m'ni condition ; to discover and point out tlxc caoM^s wludh 
have helped that p;Txjw1,h, and the oau»ofl which hitve hin- 
dered it. To a philoRophioal histonao tiufi ifl no uiipri>nusmf^ 
finld ; tho facts are well known ; it la atusy to cksoert&in the 
ideas oat of which the jjenoral political msttCutions of Amer- 
ica have ^own ; it ih not difficult to soo tho historical 
cauRPs which have rnodifiod those infititations, gnviiig them 
their present charmcter and form. None but a dovio- 
crat can thorouf^hly appreciate that hiatorr. Ajs the hin- 
tory of Christianity must bo written by a CariBtian who can 
wnl.0 from within, and the history of art by a mAn wrth an 
artistic soul, bo mast the hiatory of America bo wnfcton b^ 
ft (If'mocrat — we mean one who puts man before the acci- 
dents of man, valuing hiB permanent nature more than the 
transient rosoits of his hietory. 

Amern^an history, up to tiie adoption of the Fodaral Con- 
etitution, forms a whole, and has a cortaua unity wiuob lb not 
obvious at first sig^ht. The several colonies were grettmfi^ 
estabUshed, learning to stand alone ; they were qmt« imhke 
in their origin, form of government, eocIeBiasticaJ and other 
institutions. Very different ideae prevailed m G^rgia and 
New Kampshire. Looked at carelessly, they seem only 
divergent, but when studied carefully, it seems as if there 
was a regular plan, and as if the whole was calculated to 
bring about the present result. No doubt there was sooh a 
concatenation of part with part, only the plan lay in God, 
not m the mind of Oglethorpe and Captain Smith, of Carver 
and Roger Williams. 

Considenng tliis history a« an organic whole, to treat it 
philosophically, it seems to us it i* neoessary to describe 
the material theatre on which this historic drama is to be 
acted out ; to describe the American continent, tellmg of 
its extent and peculiarities in general, its soil, clunaie, and 
natural productions, and its condition at the tune when the 
white men first landed on its shores ; this, of oonrse, com- 
prises a description of the uxhabitants at that time m pos- 
session of its soil. 

Then the histonan ia io tell ne of the men who oame 
here to found this empire ; of their origin, their character, 
and their history m general. He la to tell the external 
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ca.DHeii which brought them here, or the motives which im- 
pelled them : and the ideM which they brought, ».« well m 
thone which gprung up under thoir new circnmRtanoen. 
Next, he VB to Bhow speculiitively by the idoa, »ind practioally 
by tiie f««ctB, how those ide&e worked under the new c^)ndi- 
tionn of the people ; how they act-od on circumRtanees and 
circnmgtanceH on them, and what institutions came thereof. 
The historian very poorly performs his duty who mpr<'ly 
relates the suecession of rulers, the increaBe ot diminution 
of wealth and numbers, the coming on of wars, and the 
termination thereof, the nse of j^reat men, with their de- 
cline and fall, and the presence? of institutions, without tell- 
ing of the idea* they represented. Showing the continual 
growlh of the ideas which create the institutions, \» little 
more thftn the work of an annalist or chronicler. 

If a fjreat idea appears in human affairs, founding new 
institutions and overturning ihe old, it is part of the work 
of a philosophica] historian to give us the story of this idea; 
to refer it back to its origin in the permanent nature of 
man, or the accidents of his development ; to show the 
various attempts to make the thought a thing, and the 
idea a fact. Such is the case in American history : pobti- 
cal institutions were set ago!n^- here radicaUy unlike any 
others m the world. True, we may find points of agree- 
ment between the American and various European g'ovem- 
ments. The trial by jury dates far back beyond the " gray 
g-oose" code, and hjfts its on^n in remote antiquity ; the 
habeat corput is doubtless of English origin, and its his- 
tory may be read in Hallam, and elsewhere ; the notion of 
delegutes to represent corporations, or republics, may have 
onginatcid with the early Christians, who sent their ministers 
fcna other servants (or maeters) to some provincial synod ; 
the idea of mdividoal liberty, the sacredness of the person 
before t<he state, may be traced to the wilds of Oemmny long 
before the time of Chrvst. We know how much of Amer- 
ican freedom may be found uu Sir John Fortescue's Lauda- 
tion of the laws of England, or m the books of Moses, if we 
will ; but yet the Ajnerican government, in nation, estate, 
and town, is an original thing. The parts are old, many of 
them, but the whole is the most original thing that can be 
found m the political history of the world, for many an 
age. Almost every spociaJ and true moral precept oi the 
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New TeHtft.moni may be fottnd in ftome hefttlion or Hobrew 
wntor boforo JofiaH, but yet, Rpito of th^t, ChnBtiimity 
WM an onginA.1 form of religion, m much no m iho iitattifl 
of a gx)ddeR«, which n 07*ociaii sculptor gathered by a gnknd 
eclpcticism from five hundred Bpartan m.-^«, correctod by 
the ideal in his own creative and cnticaJ miod. 

You tra-c* the socrot cause of the American institutions 
far off m the history of mankind. Hor»3 it is a dun senti- 
ment m the breast of the German in the HorcyniMi forest ; 
then Again it bums in the bosfom of the Christian, and ho 
tolls the world that God is no rospeder of persons, that 
Jew and Gentile are alike to Him. But it leads, at first, 
to no pohtical consoquencos ; even its ecclcBiastioal results 
are tntling, and its social oouseqnenoos at first of small 
monent. It could not make 8t Paul hostile to personal 
Iloman slavery. In the Middle Ages you trao« the path 
of this idea. Hometimes it goes over the mountain side, 
and 18 seen amid the works of great men, but commonly 
it winds along in the low valleys of human life ; a bttle 
patl^ knoxm only to the people, and worn by their feet, 
not knowing whither it leads them ; a by-path for the 
vassal, not the highway which the baron and prelate took 
car© to have in order. The record of its existence is found 
m the song of the peasant or in the popular proverb ; in 
some fabulous legend of unhistorical times, — ^times that 
never were, — or in the predictions of days to come. This 
idea has not a place in the pulpit of the minister ; but in 
the silent ceM of the devout mystic it has its dwelling- 
place, and gladdens his enraptured heart as a vision of 
the kingdom of heaven. 

Now it waxes mighty, and contends against the oppres- 
sion of tyrannical men, less in the state than in the church. 
Fast as it becomes an idea, men organise it as well as 
they can, now in bttle convents or monasteries, then m 
traoing companies ; then in guilds of mechanics ; in cities 
and small states, as in Italy and in the Low Countries, 
in Switzerland, and the Hanse towns. At length this 
impulse — it was hardly an idea — puts all Europe into 
commotion. Men call for spiritual creedom. Under the 
guidance of that great spirit who stands as the water-shed 
between the Middle Ages and modem times, feeling the 
contradictions of a divided age, under Martin Luther, men 
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break the yoke of ecclesiasticAl tyranny tlioy have bomo 
fto long. Liberty of conscionco was all mankind called for, 
but for that time they must put up with liberty of consci- 
ence limited on the divine side by the Bible, on the human 
side by the king. Strait and oppressive limits both proved 
to bo, — bonds that approached nearer and threatened to 
crush the struggling soul. Still men wore not satisfied ; 
they wanted political liberty as well as spiritual, and of 
spiritaal much more than they got. How rapidly the idea 
of a free state got abroad over Europe. Bodinus, in his 
Repubbc ; Thomas More, in his Utopia ; Bacon, in his New 
Atlantis, — very undemocratic men at the best, — are wit- 
nesses to the power of this demand. The sentiment had 
lon^ been in men's hearts, — it was now rapidly becoming 
an idea. Kings and priests told men the less liberty they 
had the better; if they tried to go alone they would cer- 
tainly fall. Was it not better to sit on the hearth of the 
king, their head under the apron o ' the church, than thus 
try to walk in the open air ? There was good and bad 
scripture for such a coui'se, — and of precedents the world 
was full. But men would not be satisfied ; the king's 
hearth was warm, and the motherly apron of the church 
made the head easy and comfortable, but there was a 
divine soul in man which would break out into all sorts of 
peasant wars, of Jack Cade's rebellions, of Runymedos, 
and the like. At length the idea gets so fully set forth, 
as an ides^ and so widely spread abroad by fanatics, and 
amongst sober men, that the chief question is,. Where 
ghall the idea first become a fact ? Shall it be in Germany, 
where the ecclesiastical Reformation began and succeeded 
most ? No, ihe feudal system had taken deep root in the 
Teutonic soil, and could not be pulled up for some ages to 
come; the Beformation had affected thought in all depart- 
ments, in Germany, but politics suffered little change, and 
by that little it does not appear that the people were 
directly gainers, to any oonsidorable degree. Could it be 
in France ? There was a body of enlightened men taking 
the lead in Enropean science and literature, but there was 
no intelligence in the people. They seemed subjects of 
authoritj, not sabjects of reason, and, though they now 
and then gare indication of the sentiment for freedom, 
which has since become so mighty in that nation, yet then 
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no idea of it Rwcpt through the land, Btvrring ihe troe- 
tops, and agitating the gi-ass and tho very dust. li» 
Franco there was a gorgeous court ; a wealthy king ; 
nobloe, rich, famous, and of long-renowued dQ»cent ; there 
wore Boldiors with genius and skill ; merchants and artieta, 
and clergymen, from Abb6 Jean tfy Cardinal Richelieu, 
but there was no people to approcip»te or desire freedom. 
In Spain no one would think of free institutionB ; the mind 
of the nation, chained by the state and palsied by the 
church, had only life enough left for the mere external 
things, for gold and sugar; even her Kuropoan posses- 
sions she could not hold against the vigour of PVotestant 
Dutchmen. Italy had given lessons in commerce, arts, 
literature, religion, and politics to all the rest of Europe. 
In the Dark Ages she had kept the holy fire of science 
and of literature, covered in tho ashes of her old renown, 
and when occasion offered raked the embers, with her 
garment fanning them to a flame, and sent little sparkles 
thereof to Scotland, Ireland, England, and to all the north. 
While despotism laid his iron rod on all the north of 
Europe, and the centre too, little commonwealths sprung 
up at practical Venice, at prudant Pisa, and ^t haughty 
Florence, as a poet calls them ; green gtu^ens were they 
in a snowy world, fiUe^i with many a precious plant. But 
these, too, had declined. Art. literature, science, " la 
hella scienza," the sweet art of poesy, had flourished there, 
but tho nature of liberty craved another fccil. The Reform- 
ation, which NN-innowed the nations with a rough wind, 
did not separate the wheat from the ckaff in Italy. The 
priests were too powerful ] the people too indolent ; the 
chaff is so thick, and dry withal, that the poor wheat can 
germinate but slowly. ' 

" Ay ! down to Ihe doet wiih them, alATee ai ihej nn," 

might well be said of Italy in the end of the eixteenth 
century. Other vineyards she had helped to plant, but 
her own she had not kept. The last service she did man^ 
kind was, perhaps, the greatest : she showed them a new 
and aavage world beyond the fi^bled island of Atlantia in 
the West. Colnmbus and Amerigo, YertttEani and th? 
Cabote, were pioneers of freedom for mankind. When 
Columbna tnmed hia bark's hoad to tilie Weatj he little 
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know that he wm leiMlicg the nationg to universal domo- 
craoy : but so it seemR now. 

The uew idea mast oome across the water to make itH 
fortune. To escape the pemocation of the dragon **^ith 
seven heads and ten horns, the man-child must flee with 
his mother into the wilderness and there sojourn, said our 
fathers, giring a " private interpretation " to a dark " pro- 
phecy ; at any rate, the American " earth helped the 
woman." Here, three thousand miles from their native 
laud, out of the reach of old aristocratic institutions, the 
new nation oonld unfold its sentiment to an idea, conld de- 
relope the idea into institutions ; and, trying the experi- 
ment on a small scale at first, prepare to found a great 
empire on the American idea that all men are created 
equal, and endowed by their Creat<or with certain unalien- 
able rights, and that it is the business of a government to 
preserre for each man the perfect enjoyment of all these 
natural rights, on the sole condition that he does the cor- 
responding duties. 

There are two great periods of human history. In the 
one men seek to establish unity of action, and form the 
iiidividnals into tribes and states. This is commonly done 
to the loss of personal freedom : the state subdues the citi- 
sen, and he becomes the subject merely. In religion, tho 
mnte-christian forms represent this phase of men's aflairs, 
and, in politics, it is indicated by aristocracies, monarchies, 
and despotiams. Then comes uie second great period of 
history, in which men seek for personal freedom. In re- 
ligion, this is represented by Cluistianity, not the Christi- 
anity of the Cauiolics or the Protestants, but the absolute 
reUgion of hnman nature ; in politics, by a democracy, the 
^remment of all, for all, and by all. The settlers of Amer- 
ica, in coming here, mainly escaped from the institutions 
of the foimer period of histoiy ; we institutions which once 
helped mankind, bat at length hindered them. They 
brought with them the sentiments and ideas of the same 
period, imperfeotly formed, and such helps and institutions 
as had prerioosly oome oat of their sentiments and ideas. 
They came from a nation more rigoroos in the arts of peace 
than any wlnoh the world had seen before. They came 
from that zurfdoa in the time of its greatest spiritnal vigour. 
They brought with them the best treasures of the private 
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Bpiritual eamings of iho Ehig^liBh nation — the common law, 
the hohea* corpu*, trml by jury, the form of representative 
government, the rich, noble litorataro of England, of its 
Elizabethan age. PVom the gonoral npintual treasures of 
the world, they brought Christianity and the experience of 
mankind for five or bix thouBand years. Virgin America, 
hidden away behind the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, ia now 
to bo married to mankmd. 

The first settlers came with different motives and ex- 
pectations, driven by different forms of necessity. There 
came two types of men auite unlike in most important 
particulars — the settlers of the North and the South, the 
Puritans of New-England, the secular and more worldly 
planter of Virginia and the CaroUnas. They came from 
different motives, for a different purpose ; they founded 
different institutions, which produce the contradictory re- 
sults we now see. The difference between South Carolina 
and Massachusetts in 1850, dates plainly back to the dif- 
ferent origin of the two colonies. New-England was set- 
tled for the sake of an idea ; Virginia and the Cerolinas by 
n^en who reasonably thought to better their condition and 
make thoir fortune. M. Chevalier long ago pointed out 
the distinction between these two types, the Puritan and 
the Cavalier ; only he finds a distinction in birth, wealth, 
and breeding, in favour of the Cavalier, which he would 
not have found had he known American history somewhat 
better. However, the difference between the secular and 
the religious colonies still continues in the descendants of 
the two. But these types unite, or will unite, as he says, 
to form a future national type, namely, the Western man. 

Let us look at the volumes of Mr Hildreth. His work 
is divided into forty-eight chapters, aad, beginning with 
the first voyage of Columbus, ends with the election of the 
first President after the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. When BO great a theme is to be treated in the small 
compass of three volumes, the author must needs be brief; 
accordingly, he despatches quite summarily the preliminary 
matter, relating to the discoveries of the continent by the 
Italian navigators, and briefly sketches a picture of the 
country and its inhabitants at the period when European 
colonization first began. The account of the Indians is 
short, occupying but about twenty pi^s, yet distinct and 
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cltw ; for one bo brief it la the best account wo romombor 
to hare seen. Tho wholo Indian population within the 
limits of the Unitod Htatos and west of the liocky Moun- 
tains, he thinks never cxcoodod, if it ever reached, three 
hundred thousand ; others make the number not far from 
one hundred and eighty thonaand. The Indians have not 
et i"ooeivod the attention which thoy demand from the 
istorian and the philosopher ; they are as remarkable 
monuments in the development of the human race as the 
fossils are in the history of the physicAl changes of this 
earth. But they are passing away ; their institutious, 
manners, traditions, and language will soon be forgotten, 
and by and by it wdl be impossible to reconstruct the his- 
tory of which they furnish so valuable a chapter. 

Mr Hildreth speaks of the French settlements in America, 
and then comes to the history of the English coloniiation 
here. For a long time there is an apparent want of unity 
in the subject, which no historical treatment can wholly 
diflgTiise. The reader is hurried from Virj^nnia to New- 
England, then to New York, to Maryland, to the Carolmaa, 
to Pennsylvania, to Delaware, and to Georgia. However, 
for a long time, Virginia and New-England are the objects 
of chief interest. We shall dwell chietiy on the latter, and 
call the attention of our readers to some things of consider- 
able importanoe m the story of America. The character 
of the Puritans has been the theme of unqaalifieu praise 
and unqualified condemnation ; the Puritan of Hume, of 
Macaulay, and of Bancroft are quite different characters. 
Perhaps no one of these three great masters of the art of 
history has given n» a fair and just likeness of the men. 
Mr Ilildreth is not ambitious in his attempt to defend the 
fathers of New-Sngland ; he rather leaves their actions to 
speak for themjaelves. He thus speaks of them, how- 
ever : — 

"Ai the other traditiong of the Church fell more »od more into 
•contempt, the entire reTerenc© of the people wa« concentrated npon 
the Bible, racently made aopemible in an English version, and read 
with ea^roeas, not aa a mere form of worda to be aolemolj and 
ceremoniooalj gt>ae throogh with, bat at an inspired revelation, an 
indiapotable aoothoritj in science, poUtioa, morals, Ufa. It began, in- 
deed, to be judged neoewary, by the more ardent and ainoere, that 
all existing ioatitatioQC in eharob and state, all social rclatiooa, and 
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the h*.biU of eTcrj d«y life abould b« rt!iooQstfiicte>d, and mAde to 
'itforui to thia divioe mod<sl. TboM who entertained ihciM aenti- 
tiientA increaaod to a conaidor-oble party, oompcwod chiefiy, Indeed, 
of llic humbler clanea, yootneo, txadent, ai)d meichanica, but inclod- 
\ng, al»(>, clerg^'mcn, nmrcbant*, landed proprietor*, and even some 
of the nobility, '^^ey were derided by those not inclined to go with 
them an I'vrxlcaa ; but the aueterity of their liven and doctjri.DO«, 
and their confident claim to internal atisnrance of a neoond birth and 
spftcial elertion aa the children of God, made a powerful impreaiion 
on the multitude, while the higi) scheme* they entertained for the 
reconatruction of •ociety bronght them into nynapathy with all that 
waa lerreat and heroic in the oat)OD. 

" Tlie Puntane denoanced the Church cercmontea, and preaootJy 
the hierarchy ; but they long entertained profound reverence for the 
Church itaelf, and a superstitioua tem»r of aohiam. Some of tiie 
bolder and more ardent, whoM obiscurity gave them oouragfv, took at 
length the deciaive step of renouncing tlte EngliaL communion, aad 
Betting up a church of iheir ow n, upon what they conceived to be the 
Bible model. That, however, waa going further than the great body 
of the Puritana wished or dared to follow, and tbeae aeparatieta ra- 
inained for many yeare obet'ure and inconsiderable." — Vol. I. pp. 
163-164. 

There are certain peculiarities in the institutions they 
at first founded, which Mr Hildreth very properly dwells 
upon and exposes. We refer to the theocratical govern- 
ments which they founded. No historian of America has 
so fully done them justice in this respect. He fears no 
man ; he is not misled by any reverence for the Puritans ; 
he shows no antipathy to them ; extenuates nothing, adds 
nothing, and sets down notsght in malice. We shall dwell 
a little on the theocratical tyranny which they sought to 
exercise. In 1629, John and Samuel Browne, at Salem, 
insisted on using the liturgy of the English Church, and 
set up a separate worship of their own, for that purpose. 
Th( "ere arrested as " inoorrigible," " iactioua andf evil 
conditioned," and shipped home to England. 

In 1631, the government of MafisachuBetts decided tJiat 
no man shall bo admitted a freeman, that is, a voter, a 
citizen in full, unless he were a member of a church in the 
colony. The candidate lor church membership must stato 
his "religious experience" before the clumAi, convince 
them of his "assurance" and "justification," before he 
shall be admitted a£ a member. Thus the road to the 
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ballot-box lad ikroug'h the choroh, rldcI Iaj dirocilj in thn 
rauge of the palpit. Hence it wm no ewy matter to bo- 
oomo a freeman. Mr Hildreth sajs nut a fourth part of 
the adoJt population were church members. Baptism was 
the speoial pririleg^ of church members and their " infant 
seed." 

The clergy were aristocratic, in the evil sense of that 
word. They would not let the inhabitants of Newtown 
[Cambridge] remoTo to Connecticut m 1634, for " the re- 
movaJ of a candlestiok is a great judgment, which ought 
to be avoided." Fines were imposed for absence from 
pnbho worship ; they aided the " Patncums " to carry 
" the point against the Plebeians." 

Stephen wldimith was fined forty pounds, forced to 
make acknowledgment in all the churches (1636), and 
give bonds for a hundred pounds, because he said all tho 
ministers in the colony, except Allen Wlieelwnght, and, 
"as he thought, Mr Hooker," "did teach a covenant of 
works." Men were forbidden to erect a dwelling more 
than half a mile from the meeting-house, says Mr Kudreth. 
The Puritan authorities became as arbitrary and unjust 
as the court of " High CommiBsion," in England ; and 
persecuted men, and women not less, for differing from 
the opinion of the theocratic officers. Stoughton wf\» 
persecuted for political opinions, Williams for religious, 
and Mrs Hutchmson for philosophical notions on ques- 
tions of the most subtle character. Baptists and Quaxers 
were imprisoned, whipped, banished, or put to death. 

No man was allowed to settle in the colony without a 
permit from the magistrate ; a new comer must not have 
a house, and no man was suffered to entertain him more 
than three weeks, without permission. Before Massachu- 
setts had been settled ten years, the synod at Nowtown 
condemned eighty-two prevalent opinions as " false and 
heretical !" Wheelwright aud Mrs Hutchinson were ban- 
ished for unpopular opinions ; freedom of worship was for- 
bidden even to the hke- minded, and "the lords brethren" be- 
came as tyrannica] as " the lords bishops." An attempt was 
made, in 1689, to establish a church at Weymouth, on the 
principle of admitting aU baptized persons without requir- 
ing a profession cf feith or relation of experience. It was 
promptly suppressed ; the minister cx)ncemed in the busi- 
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noBS wftj) forcod to make an apologr ; some of the laymon 
wore fined from two to twenty pounds, one whipped "eleTon 
jBtnpos," and one diRfranchisod. IVo personB onoe called 
the charchos of MaAfutchugetts " anti-cknHtiac," and were 
hoavilj fined and imprvBonod for the offence. GoTernor 
VMsU.m, of llhode Inland, it is allojred, once said, " the 
elect have the Holy (Jbost and also the Devil indwelling." 
He had provocation for his conclusion. The jndicial treat- 
ment of Mrs Hutchinson waa infamous, and tiie c-onduct 
of the loading clergy was worthy of the darktst ages of 
popish bigotry. The misfortunes of that noble woman 
wore attributed to " the hand of God." Th& treatment of 
Samuel Gorton and his coadjutors is nearly as disrepatable. 
Did Eh- (Tbild and others petition for a change of laws, so 
that inhabitants, not church members, might have the 
rights of English subjects, it gave " great offence to many 
god]^ priests, elders, and otliers ; " the petition was 
" adjudged a contempt," the petitioners were fined from 
ten to fifty pounds apiece. When the Doctor was about 
to embark for England, his trunk waa searched for dan- 
gerous papers it might contain. Copies of two memonals 
were found m the study of Mr Dand, addressed to the 
Commissioners of Plantations, one of them signed by some 
" filahermen of Marblehead, profane persons," and by 
" young men who oame over servants, and never had an» 
show of religion in them," and by " men of no reason. 
" A young fellow, a carpenter," by the name of Joy, had 
been busy in obtaining signatures to the petition, and was 
kept in irons till " he humbled himself" and " blessed 
God for these irons upon his legs, hoping they would do 
him good while he bved." The offence of the men in 
whose hands the petitions were found was deemed " m 
nature capital," treason against the Commonwealth. Dand 
was kept in prison more than a year, aud Child, with 
others, was heavily fined. 

The nmgistrates of Massachusetts were long averse to 
having fixed laws — -preferring an arbitrary government by 
men to the sober and dispassionate government of iiDT>ar- 
tial statutes. The oode made in 1 649 oontainAd l ^me 
remarkable provisions : " Stubborn and rebellious sons," 
and ohildren over sixteen " who oarse or smite their na- 
tural father or mother," were punished with death. 
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C'Ourtship iDUHt not be undprtakon without the pprmin- 
«ion of tho pftront-H or gMardiaaH of the maid ; or, in 
fclioir ahwonoe, that of the " noaroHt magnHtrftt-o," nnd<*r 
penalty of fine and irapHNonmnnt. BlaHph<"Tny was n 
Oftpital onrn*. Men wen* U) he haninhod " for preach- 
ing and maintftimng any damnable lioresies, as deny- 
ing the immortahtv of the soul, or reRurrection of th<* 
body," or " that ( hnst gave hiniRolf a ranRoxn for ot)r 
sins," or " for declanng that we are not Banr-tifiod bv 
his death and righlwxisneHS," or for denying " the 
morality of the fourth commandment," or the effinary 
of infant baptism, or for departing from charch at the 
administratiion of that ordinance. A few years later, a 
law was made jjamishing with fine, whipping, batufth- 
mont, or with death, any perwons " who denied the receivetl 
books of the Old and New Te8t.amentd to be the infallible 
w(ml of (J^od." We know Borne pw«onfi who would bo glad 
t^ revive these pleasant etatatew at the present day. n'e 
are told it is not long since an attempt cvas madie, in 
Massachusetts, to secure the indictment of a distingui8he>d 
scholar for s loftrned article, publishod in a very respect- 
able theologicel journal, m which he maintained that therf^ 
was no prophetic passage in ihe Old Testament which was 
originally intended io apply to Jesus of Nazareth. It in 
»ot yet ten years since there appeared, in one of the lead- 
ing secnlar newspapers of Boston, an article written by a 
venoraWe olergyman, calling for the arrest and punishment 
of a joQttg man who had, m a sermon, spoken agamst the 
cormption of the Christian church at this day, and 
the doctrines that had no foundation m reason and 
the nature of things. Iliree years' confinement in the 
State's prison was the punishment demanded for the yonng 
nunister ! 

Everybody knows the treatment of Baptists and Quakers 
in Massachusetts. The " great Cotton " declared thn-t de- 
nial of iaCaiDt baptisin wm " son! -murder," and a capital 
offoBoe. Wlien Obadiah Holmes was fined thirty pounds 
for being a Baptist, as he went from the bar he thanked 
Ood that he was " counted worthy to suffer for the name 
of Jeeufi." " Wl»©reupon,*' says Holmes, " John Wilson 
TminiBter of ' First Church ' in Boston] struok me before 
uie jwdgroent-seat and cnrsed me, saying : ' The ourse of 
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(^>(1 or JoBUH gt) with thoe.' " Holmes would not p«y hiH 
tin(>, and wft« whippfxl thirty stnfxjs with a tKreio-oopde<l 
whip, " tho man wtnkinp; with all his Btreng-th/' But he 
" had Buch a spintiial manifostation thikt I oould well boar 
;t," 8Hy8 ho, " yoa, and in a manner felt it not, althongfh it 
was gnovoHs, a« tho Hp«x't4itoni Baid." He told the magie- 
trat<^H, " you have stnick mo a« with ro»oa," and " I pray 
Ood It may not he laid to your chargf^." IVo men came 
np after the bnital pnnishment wa« over, and nhook handH 
with him, Raying, " blessed be (kxi." They wore fined 
forty BhiUing'8, and impriBoned. Yet the Baptistfi oonluim>d 
to innreasfv Blow the fire, if you wish it to bum. 

The town of Maiden was fined for pr-esammg to settle a 
miuiBior witho'it consulting the neig-hbonring churches, 
thoHg-h there was no law t-o that effeKM.. 71»o (iener^l Court 
forbade tho Bottlement of Michael Powell in the nainistry, 
at the second church in Boston ; he had been a tarom- 
keoper at Dedham, and ihoug-h " gifted," was " nnJeamed." 
How humbly he submitted : " My humble request is, tlfat 
you would not have such hard thonghfca of me that I would 
c(mBent to be ordained to office without your conoorrence ; 
nor that our poor church would attempt Buch a thing with- 
out your approbation." AthiB death, this " gifted" man left 
furniture to the value of fourteen pounds, and a library 
consisting of " three Bibles, a Concordance, with other 
books," valued at " two pounds." 

In Maesachusetts, men not members of the church were 
compelled to support the clergyman, and through her in- 
floenoe Plymouth, alwTiys before her tuster m liberality, 
paased a law to the same effect. However, Williams, in 
hiBsettlement at New Providence, ooiuld rejoice thakt we have 
not " been consumed with the over-aealous fir© of the so- 
oailed godly miniBters." Saltonatall writes to the New- 
Englanders : " F^rst, you ooiopel each to oome into yoar 
assemblies as you know will not join you in your worship, 
and, when they show their dislike thereof, or witneBs 
agHin»t it, then yon st^r np your magistrates to pmuflh them 
for such, as you conceive, their public affixmtB." Cotton 
and WiUon replied, " Better be hypocritea than profane 
persons," " we fled from men's inventione," andoulyoont- 
peUed others to attend to " God'a institutionB," — that is, 
to all the abominations of the Puritan creed and ritual. 
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" Wo oontont ourselvoB with unity in the foundation of re- 
ligion and church order." 

Never wae the violent attempt to Bocuro " unity in the 
f<.>aQd&tion of religion " iot»>. BuccoBsful. New- England was 
ft perfect hotbed of heresy. " Uow ib it,'' writes Sir Uarry 
Vane, in " that there are such divisions among you, 

— Boch headisess, tumults, disorder, injustice ? Are there 
no wise men'among you, — no public eolf-denying spints ? " 

A law was passed prohibiting the erection of a meeting- 
house without the consent of the freemen of the town, — 
who wore ail theocratically ■ "thodox, — and the count}'^ 
court, or the consent of the (Tcnenil Court, It would be 
" setting up an altar against the Lord's altar." Quakers 
were banisoed or hanged. But all this was ineflfej^tual in 
making men think alike. Baptists, Quakers, Antinomians, 
ELantera of all sorts there weic, excited no doubt by the 
laws against freedom. The " hattiful Episcopalians" at 
length got a church established, m 16B6; the theocracy 
dwindled. 

It is instructive to see the Puritans in New -England and 
the Jesnits in Canada, at the same time, contending to 
establish a theocracy, both for the same purpose, each by 
the same means^ — the suppression of individual freedom m 
religion. 

" Prenbrtcry doM but trmngUta 
The Pkpkcy to t free etaU," 

satd Butler, and with not a bttle truth. The laws of Massa- 
chusetts^ which continued in force till the Revolution, pro- 
vided that a " Popish priest," coming here, should be ac- 
counted " an incendiary, and disturber of the public peace 
and safety." He was to suffer perpetual imprisonment, 
and death, if he attempted to escape. But spite of the law 
against " Popish priests," the worst part of Papacy came 
here, — the spirit of intolerance and persecution. 

Along with this intolei-ance of the churches, the old ele- 
ments of feudal aristocracy were brought to America, and 
contmued to hve for awiule in the new soil. A distinction 
was carefully kept up between " gentlemen" and those of 
an inferior condition. Only the " gentlemen " were allow- 
ed the title " Mr ; " their number was not very large. The 
rest rejoiced in the appellative "Goodman." In 1639, 
some "persons of quabty " wished to come to New-Eng- 
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laxtd, and it was |)ropo8od to ogtafcliAh " a sianding ooonoil 
for hfo ; " m the OotnmonwoaJth thore were to be two cUases 
of men, namely, " heroditary gentlemen," to sit aa a per- 
inanoDt senate, and a body of " froeholdere," who were to 
send deputies to (Xjnstituto a lower house. The magistratea 
and elders favoured the scheme, finding it conformable to 
the " light of nature and Scnpture." The " great Cotton," 
an able man, with the soul of a priest, liked the Boheme 
well ; democracy was " not a fit government either for 
church or stjito monarchy and aristocracy "are approved 
and din^ctod in Bcnpturo, " but only as a theocracy is 
set up 111 both." " If the people are governors," says he, 
" who shall bo governed? Indignant Mr Savage, com- 
menting on this mJMisure, Bays, " tne ministers were per- 
potuaJly meddling with the regimen of the Commonwealth; 
and wc have frequent occasion to regret that their refer- 
ences to the theocracy of Israel were received as authority 
ruther than illustration." But how could it be otherwiBe, 
with such a theology f Calvinism naturally leads to an 
aristocracy on earth, as well as in heaven. The world — 
this and the next — is for the elect, and who shall lay any- 
thing to their charge f However, the people put an end 
to el\ talk about " hereditary gentlemen," who disappear 
from the history of New-England for ever. Had this un- 
godly proposition become a law, the state of things would 
have been a little different to-day I For a long time the 
law, however, recognised a distinction between the gentle- 
man and the simple man. " No man," says a law of 1641, 
" shall be beaten above forty stripes ; nor shall any true 
gentleman, or any man equal to a gentleman, be punished 
with whipping, ujiless his crime be very sliamefal and bis 
career of life vicious and profligate." Bot in 1708, Paul 
Dudley thoaght Massachusetts a very poor place for " gen- 
tlemen ; " meaning, aays Mr Hildretn, " thoae who wish to 
grow rich on the labour of others." For some time there 
was no trial byinry in Connecticnt ; " no warrant was foimd 
for it in the Word of God," We find the democratic ele- 
ment active in New-England at ihe very be^finniixg, continu- 
ally increasing in strength. At first, it is more powerfdl 
in Plymouth than in Massachnaetta. For eighteen years 
all the laws of Plymouth were made in a general aaaembly 
of all Cie people. The governor was only president oi' a 
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oounoil of ABBiBtants. Tlfo church had no paator for eig-ht 
ears ; BrewBter, the raling elder, and such membero oa 
»d the "gift of prophecy," exhorted the oongT^egutions. 
Ou Sunday aftemoonB there was a free meeting' ; a question 
< waf^taried, and all upoke that saw fit. But gradually the 
theocratic apirit of Massachusette invaded the sist-er colony. 
StiJl church memberBh'p was not required as a oondition of 
citiztenfihip. In 1681, tne freomen in MassachuBette beg-an 
to be jealous of the theocratic oUg-archy which ruled the 
colony, and claimed the right of annually electing new 
aBsiBtantB. The constitution of towns wap democratic from 
the be^nning, and has been changed but little since. The 
towns were then, as now, bttlo republics, managing their 
own aSairs, voting money, levying taxes, and choosing 
"selectmen," a town clerk, treasurer, and constable. The 
town system is an original New-England institution, and 
has proved of great value in the acquisition of political 
bberty. 'Vhe freedom of the town helped overcome the 
tyranny of the church. 

At first, the magistrates levied the taxes for the whole 
colony j but, in 16o2, the people of Watertown considered 
that it " was not aafe to pay moneys after that sort, for fear 
of bringing themselves and their posterity into bondage." 
It was a wholesome and a timely fear. The freemen deter- 
mined to choose their governor and deputy governor. In 
1634, the first representative court assembled ; there were 
three deputieB from each of the eight towns or plant- 
ations. Soon they demanded fixed and definite laws. 
It BcemB quite remarkable, but it is true, that while money 
was not the cL df basiB of social respectability, Boston was 
far before the country in point of liberabty. Now, the op- 
posite is true. Providence Plantation lea the way in the 
establishment of iibertv ; for, in 1647, the govemrn'ot was 
declared " democraticai/' freedom of faith and worship was 
assared to all, " the first formal and legal establishment of 
religious liberty ove^ promulgat/ed,*' says Mr Hildreth. In 
1652, in Yorkshire (in Maine), and in some other parts of 
New-Bn^land, ohnroh membership was not necessary to 
citisenship. Toleration began lo be demanded for the 
ChoTch of Rd gland, and as the Pontans had established a 
theocratic tyranny as bad as what they fled from, bo the 
Episoopaliaas beoame an humble instrumeiit in promoting 
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relig-ious frowdom in Amorioa. Ijd 1662, the kinv do- 
mandod the repeal of the Iaw whioh limited oitizenanip to 
church mombers.Bubstitating a projjor qualiBcation instfiadl, 
and the adraisBion of all porsona of honest lives to baptism 
and the Lord's Supper. For some years there vrere 
thro* parties in New - England : the theocratio party, which 
continually diminished ; the Episcopalians, Baptists, and 
Quakers, who demanded religious freedom ; and the mo- 
derate men, who mediated between the two extremes. The 
" halfway covenant " was adopted in 1669 ; a few yearn 
later a Baptist church was formally organized in Boston, and 
though porBocutod for a long time survives to this day. 
After the rtwocation of the charter, the thoooratio party 
was weakened still farther, and their domination at length 
eame to an end. 

" A new aohool of divjum, known m LatitadiDarUns, spning ap 
among the ProtestADta towards tbe oonolosion of the proviooa om- 
tnrj, had esMyod the delicate task of reooociling reaaon with ret*- 
latioD. The} cot only rejected the authority of tradition, so highly 
extolled and implicitly relied npon by the CathoHoa and the Eajrii^ 
High Churohmen ; they ». nted, a)ao, that apeoial interior psnaation 
which tbe PuriUint, after the early Reformerm, had denooaiDated faith, 
but whioh to thaae reaaoniag diviaea aeemed no better liiao enthu- 
siasm. Tboy preferred to rest tbe troth of Christianity on the testi- 
mony of prophecy and miracles, of whioh they undertook to ewtabliah 
tbe reality by the application to tbe Bible history of the ordinaiy 
rules of erider'^ ; by which same rales thsy ODdwtook to establish, 
also, the autbr nticity and inspiratioD of tbe Bible itsell" — Vol IL pp. 
249—260. 

" They presently pushed tbe principle of tbe halfway ooveoant ao 
far as to grant to all persons not immoral in their lires admimSon to 
tbe Lord'i) Supper ; indeed, all the prirUeges of fbU oboTBh m«mW- 
ship. Mnch to tbe mortification of the Mathers who wrote and pro- 
tested against this doctrine, tbe college at Oambridg« p rssectly passed 
under tbe coottol of tbe new psrty — a change not vrHhoot important 
results on the intcUeotual biatcry of New-EnglaDd. p. tSO. 

" In the oentQTj B«cce its settlemmt, New-EL.glHii!l kad nndrnffoo* 
a great ohmge. llie aostsrs maontn of the PnrHsn jathsis ww 
still, indeed, preserved ; thei» langoags was rspaatsd ; tlwir obaarv- 
anoes were kc^ up ; their institntioas wwe rsrersd ; ibnuaod lubiti 
remained — ^bnt the spirit was gone. Tbe mors onUikary nl^imotB of 
hamao desire and porscit, the universal paasioo tar wvalth, poUtloal 
squabbles with the royal govemon, land spsoaktion^ W/** mnaay 
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job*, and projeotM r>f territorial aod p«Tftdn*l •^graodicemont, bad 
•npoTMded thoM oisUplkTrdoal dl«|Mit«a, that apiritaal TiKion,aDd that 
•baorbiog ptmion kn a para ibaooratfo oommoowoallb which had 
carried the fathen Into th« wild«mo*a. Ereo Cott'^n li«tber, anob 
waa the progreaa of opinion, boaated of the harmony in waiob Turiong 
rollgiom aeota lived tog«tbor in Boaton, and spoke of roHg-ioan perae- 
outioQ aa an obaolote blander." — Vol. IT. p. 306. 

" SklocaiioD and habit, eapeoiaDy in what rel&tea ix> outward forma, 
% are not eaally overcome. Epiacopacy made but ilow progreaa in 
New-BngiMiOL A greater change, however, was gileDtly going on ; 
among the more inteiligcmt and thoaghtfnl, both of lajonen and min- 
iatera, Ijatftudinarianism oontioaed to spread. Borne approached even 
towards Sociniantam, oarefally ooocealing, however, from theroselvea 
their advance to that abyaa. The seeds of scbinm were broadly 
aown ; bat extreme caotion and moderation on the side of the Lati* 
todiDariaos )ong prevented any open niptare. They rather insinuated 
than avowed their opiniouii. Afraid of a controversy, in which they 
were oonaoioni th«t popular prvjadioe would be all against them, 
aiwettled many of them in their own mioda, and not daring probe 
matters to the bottom, they patiently waited the further effects of that 
pnogr^lve change by which they themselves had been borue along. 
To gloM over their heroeiee, they called themselves Arminiana ; they 
even took the name of moderate Calvinista. Like all doubters, 
they lacked the ceal and energy of faith. Like all dissemblers, they 
were timid and hesitating. Conser ativeeaawell as Latitudinariana, 
they wished, above all things, to enjoy their salaries and olerical dig- 
nities in comfort and in peace. Free comparatively in their atodiea, 
they were very caatiocs in their pnlpite how they shocked the fixed 
jnvjadioes of a bigoted people whoae bread they ate. It thos ha[ - 
pelted, that while the Mew-England theology, as beld by tbe more 
intelligent, underwent decided nhanges, the old Puritao phraseology 
was still generally preaerved, utd the old Paritan dootnnea, in con- 
•eqaoooe, still kept their bold, to a great extent, on the mass of the 
people. Yet retoarkjible local modifications of opinion were silently 
prodaoed by iodividiial ministera, the infloenoe of the abler Latitu- 
dinariao divines being-iracaable to this day in the reapef^ive places 
of thair aettleineat" 

** As the exalted religions imagination of New-England subsided 
to tiie oommoB level, as reafon and the moral senae began to straggle 
•gainst tbe OT»:rwhelming prenore of religioas awe, a party inevitably 
appeared wkifi'^ aoogtit by laamad gloaaes to aooommodate tbe hand 
taxi of tiM Soripiarea and Uta hard doctrines of the popniar creed to 
tbe altered eUto of the publk mind."— /I. pp. 809—3] 1. 

" Tlio modtm dootrinfls of raUgwoa freedom and free iaqniry have 
yitMitiy gained groond, thioitinf more and more into the ahad^ 
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tbut old id«m, mcAtA upon with apodal duerg^by tlM Pvritaa otloitkte 
of Now-KagliuMl — -deeip imMi wbidb *r* dbio to bf tomuA In tttmrj 
North AjDArioan oode — tb« thaoormtio idm of • Obnvtiui oommon- 
vnaJth, In which vrciy oUt«r intertait, m ait bo mad« •Qbaarriani to 

unity of faith and womKlp." — Vol IL p. 891. 

At length, Umtariamsm and Unirersaliaoi oame, aHor 
the RoTolntion, t-o bring things to their preoont cx>ndition. 
A« Mr Hildroth saya, of times soon aA«r that, oven " in 
Now -England the old leaven of Latitndinariaxunn wai 
Btill deeply at work among the learrtedp while, among the 
less educated cLaaaes, the new doctrine of Univoraaliixn 
began to spread." 

Alon^ with this bigotry of the PuritMik, there waa a 
haidy ngour, a capacity for doing and endnring, a manly 
reliance on Ood and their own arm, one aoknosrledged, the 
other not confeaaed, which are worthy of admiration. 

The treatment of the natires haa been retparkable. We 
have before spoken of the national exclnaiveneas of the 
Anglo- i*>ax on raoe;t it was ncnrer made more apparent 
than by the Puritans in Nf/w-England. It is diffioolt eren 
for one of their des^ndanta, at the present tilbe, to nnder- 
stand the feeling of onr fathers respecting the Indiana, 
Dr Joaeph Mede waa a learned and enlightened man, bat 
in 1 634 he wrote t<o his fnend, Dr Twiaae, aa follows : 

" I think that the Deril, being impaliaot of the mimi of tb« Ooa- 
p«I 'And Croat of Christ in vrwj part of this old world, so that b« 
coald in no place be qniat for it, and foreseeing that be was like at 
lenfth to lose all here, betiKmgbt himseJ' to pnnride him of a seed 
over which he might reign aeenrely ; and in a place, iM nee PtiopiA- 
ofwm facia wMftM ttamm amdinL 

* l^at acoordingl J he dre^ a Colony obI of some of those barbar- 
c>ai NatioDs dwelUng opoo the Northcn Ooaaa (whither the sound of 
'tISihsthad not jet oomc), and promising tb«m by some Orsde to shew 
them a Oountrey far better than their own (iHiksh he might eooa do), 
pleaaant, large, where nerer aaan yet iah^osd, h« coodnolad thsss 
over tboae desart Lmds and Iilanda (whioh are dmuj in that ssa) 1^ 
tbe way of the North into Aokerioa ; which none wwUd ever have 
gone, had they not Aral been aasared there was a lyasssge that way 
into a more desirable Ootntrsy. H amaly, sa whsa ths woild aposte* 
tised from tbe Wonhip of ^ tnia Q«d, God oallbd AhEan e«t 
Ca^ldee into tbe Land i>f Canaan, of him to raise hin a Seed ia pra- 
serre a light onto his Same : 8o the DevQ, when be saw tk« woiid 
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•po«latLnng from hhn, laid the fooodationa of a new Kingdom, by d»- 
dooting this Ooltmj from tbo North into Amerioa, where tine* they 
havo Inoreaaad hato an Inoamerablc maltitode. And where did the 
DeTil orer rvign more abaolntelj and witbunt oootroll, hidoc mankind 
fell flnt nnder hit olutohea ? And here it is to be noted, thai the etorj 
of the Mexican Kingtlom (which was not foonded above 400 year^ 
before onni came thither) relatee oot of their own jnemoriula and tra- 
ditions that they oaroe to that place from the North ; whence their God 
Vitslilipatzli led them, going in an Ark before them : and afl«ir divers 
years travel aud many stations (like enough after some generations) 
they came to the place which the Sign he had given them at their 
flret setting forth pointed out, whore they were to finish their travels 
baild themselves a City, and tb^iir God a Teruple ; which is the place 
where Mexico was boilt Now if the Devil were God's ape in this ; 
why might he not be no likewise in bringing the t^rsl Ck>Iony of men 
into that world ont of oara ? namely, by Grarle, as God did Abraham 
out of Chaldee, wh«sroto I before resembled it. 

'* But see the band of Divine Providence. When the off-spring of 
theae Rannagates from the sound of Christ's Gospel bad now replen- 
isht that other world, and began to flourish in those two Kingdoms 
of Peru and Mnxico, Christ our Lord sends his Mastives the Spaniards 
v>0 hunt them ont and worry them : Which they did in do hideous a 
m«,iJDttr, as the like thereunto scarce ever was done since the Sons 
of Noah came out of the Ark. What an affront to the Devil was 
this, where be had thought to have reigned securely, and been for- 
ever concealed from the kno-wledge of the followers of Christ? 

" Yet the De»il perhaps is leas j^eved for the Ices of his servants 
by the destroyiag of them, than he would be to lose them by the 
uving of them ; by which latter way I doubt the Spaniards have 
d«q»oiled him bat of a few. What then if Christ our Lord will ^ve 
him his aeoond affront with better Christians, which may be more 
grievous to him than the former ? And if Christ shall set him op a 
li^t in this manner to dazle and tormeSt the Devil at his own home, 
I will hope they aball not so far degenerate (not all of them) as to 
ootne in that Anny of G^g and Magog against the Kingdom of Christ, 
bnt be t**aD8Latad thither before the Devil be loosed, if not presently 
after his tying up. And whence should those Nations get notice of 
the ^ortous bappinees ef our world, if not by some Christians that 
had lived among them ? " — 7%€ Waria of tfm Piout d Profmmdhg- 
Leamed Joseph Mide, B J)., •ome(*iM Ftilow of ChritVt Oalieg* m 
Oamhridgt, Sto^ Ac. London : 1677. pp. 800—801. 

At Plymouth, the Indians were treated with more justice 
than it is tisual for Uxe ciriiized to (how to barbarians. 
In 1633, legal provision was made in Maesachnsetts for 
Boch red men aa should beccmie ciyfli^ed ; but, with Anglo- 
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Saxon Qxcluaivoneu, they were to be formed into town- 
ships by themaelveB. Major Qibbons, at a later date, wm 
admomshed " of the dintaooe which ia to be observed be* 
twixt. Chnstians and barbarians aa well in war aa in oth«r 
negotiations." It was with difficulty that Eliot obtained 
liberty to orgamxe a ohnrch at Natick. Tet the threat was 
made by the praying Indians to the Wampaaoags that, 
anleas tliey acceptea the gospel, Masaachosetts " would 
destroy them by war." A sharp distinction was always 
made between 'X)ny6rted Indians and other Ohristians ; 
they were treated, in erery respect, as an inferior race j 
restricted to villages of their own, and out off by opinion, 
OM well as law, firom intermarriage and intem>ane with 
the whites. No one was allowed to sell them horses or 
boats. It was proposed to exterminate them, aa being of 
the " cursed seed of Ham.'' -Thus cuanses were put in 
action which at length have brought tihe Indians to their 
present condition in Massachusetts. 

At an early date, many of them were reduced to slavery, 
some in New-Enff^lanu ; others were sent off as slaves to the 
West Indies, eignt score at one time, though regular pri-> 
soners of war. There were Old Testament azamplee for 
this, and even worse' treatment. Boser Wiiliazns onoe re- 
ceived " a boy " as his share of the plun€er obtained at an 
Indian defeat. In 1712, Massachnsotts forbade the fur- 
ther importation of Indian slaves ; not bxnm aty moral 
scruples, but on acoount of *' divers conspiracies, ontra^ea, 
barbarities, murders, burglarias, thefts, and otJIier notonona 
crimes and enormitieft, perpetrt^d and committed by In- 
dians ; being of a surly ana revengeful spirit, mde and in- 
solent in their behaviour, and very uxtigovemable/' There 
seems to hitve been no moral objectaon to tUmrerj in tihe 
great and geaertU oourt that time. 

Oiitrageons crueltaee were often practised on tJie Indians. 
1 1 was oAoe proposed by the commissioners for the ooUmuw, 
that, in case of war, " mastiff dogs mi|^t be of good nm." 
But we think the proposition was not oazried out till neax^y 
two hundred vean later, iheu in a diffsrent ktitnde, Iso ih» 
amasement of the civilised world. Even tiie men of I^y- 
mouth loved bloody spectacles at the cost of the IndiattSt 
In 1622, Wituwamat's head was earned thither and set vp 
on a pole, as a warning. It was in Tain UtaX puma Ar 
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Bobiiwon wiaked Hhej had converted Bome before they 
killed amy. An ovder wm cmoe mvisn to Bndioott to pat 
to death all the Indian men on Block Island, and make 
slavee of the women and children. He could not itill tho 
men, so he 6iovB tJheir catioes, burnt thoir wigrramB, and 
deetartrfod their standing oor^. While the Ro^^. Mr Stone 
ynm onoe praying *' far one piedge of love," to confirm the 
^delitj of the Indian allies, they came in with five soch 
pledges, namely, five Peqood scalps. No doubt, he thought 
nie pmyer was " answerecL" In the war with the Peqnods, 
in 1687, under Mason and Underhill, the colonists " be- 
reaved^ of pity and without compassion," gave no quarter, 
and ehatred no mercy ; not even to old men, women, and 
children. In the capture of an Indian fort they took only 
Mvenpnooners, seven moreescaped,bnthandredB wereslain. 
Says underhill, " Great and dolcfal was the sight, to the 
view of young soldiers, to see so many souls lie gasping on 
the ground, so thick that you could hardly paes along." 
But men " 'twas a &mou6 victoir." On anotner occasion, 
in the same war, twenty-two Indian prisoners of war were 
put to death after they had surrendered ; about fifty were 
distributed as slaves, not *' to every man a damsel or two," 
but among tho prix cipal colonists. The scalp of Sassacus 
was seat to Bostoft. Heads and hands of Pequod warriors 
were brought in by other Indians ! Even the savages 
tiiought the ''war too iiiiions, and to slay too many." 
But what can satisfy bigotry in the name of the Lord ? 
Underhill refers to *' the wars of David " for his precedent ; 
and, for anthority, says " we h&d sufficient light from the 
Word of God for our proceedings." Mason adds " that the 
Lord was pleased to smite our enemies in the hinder parts, 
and to give na their land for an inheritance." The New. 
Englanders commanded him to kill Miuntonimoh, their 
oaptrre and former friend ; he did so, and ate a portion of 
the body, for which there was no scriptural warrant. If an 
I&diaiiL injiired a white nmn, and the tribe did not give 
etMAe&naf th* offender might be seized and delivered to 
the baaxasiA^jotfttf, ** «ntker to serve or to be shipped off and 
ejDcha3|j|tdd tor niegroes." The women of Marblehead once 
nxard^fod Jtro laudian prisoners ; it was Bnnday, and the 
murdarers had jvalt come ont of diaruh./ 
- The most wholesale destructions of t^eliidiaxis took place 
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during King Phi'ip^H war. More thjm two thonaandwere 
killed or taken in a single year. Witamo, the Booawo 
Baobem of Pocasset, and friend of Philip, waa drownedi bnt 
her body was saved, the head cat off and stack upon a pole 
at Taunton, anJd the jeers and scoffs of the colonists. 
Philip's dead body was beheaded and quartered ; one of 
his hands was givun to the Indian who i»hot him, and his 
head was earned in triumph to Plymouth, on a public day 
of thanksgiving (Angust 17, 1676). "Oh that men would 
praise the Loro," says Secretary Morton, " for his goodness 
and wonderful works unto them I" His wife and son were 
taken prisoners. What should be done with the lad^a bov 
nine years old ? The opinion of the clergy was asked. 
Cotton of Plymouth, and Arnold of Marshneld, thoug^ht 
in ffeneral " that rule (Deuteronomy uiv. 16) to be moral 
and therefbre perpetually binding, and the crime of the 
parent did not attaint the son. Yet they say : 

" Tet, upon serious conai deration, we bambly coDceire that the 
<;)uldren of notorious traitors, rebells, and murtberars, ecpeciallj of 
•och as have bin priooipal leaden and actors in sacb horrid rillain- 
ies, and that against a whole nation, yea, the whole Israel of Ood, 
may be involved in the g^ilt of their parents, and may, mtha repub- 
Uca, be adjudged to death, as to us seems evident by the Boriptnre 
instanpes of 8axil^ Achan, Haman, the children of whom were cat off, 
by the sword of Justice, for the transgreasions of ibeir parents, al- 
though, concerning some of those children, it be manifest, that tbey 
were not capable of being oo-aotera therein.** — MortotCt Memorial, 
Davis' Edition, p. 454, No. 1. 

Increase Mather says : — 

** I should have said something about Philip's son. It is neoeasary 
that some effectual course should be taken a^nt bim. He makes 
me think of Hadad, who was a little child when his father (the chief 
■•ohem of the Edomttes) was killed, by Joi^ ; and, had not others 
fled away with him, I am apt to think that David would have taken a 
ooorse that Hadad should never have pro« ed a aconrge to the next 
generation." — Ih^ No. 2. 

Keith, of Bridffewater, gave a 'milder counsel^ which 
was followed, llie boy was sold into sUreTy, and the 
money deposited in the treasnry of the coloxir. Philip's 
Wife also shared the same &te. The State of Masstkcha- 
iMtts is so mach richer at this day. We wvni^er the 
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money arising from the atiXe, this price of blood, vmB not 
firiven to " The Society for propagating the Gospel among 
the Indiane," In 1 726, a preiniam of one hundred pounds 
wae offered for each Indian aoalp. It wm oBiimated that 
each BOalp, in the war of 1704, had oost one thousand 
poondfl. The treatment the Indiana reoeive at the hands 
of MasBaohnaetts^ at this day, is a terrible reproaoh to as. 

There is another matter of a good deal of importance 
we wish to refer to/namely, the indented servantB broaght 
to New- England. Gk^veruor Bradford, in one of his poeti- 
cal inspirations, thus allndes to them : — 

" Aoother cmue of onr dooHoing here 
Is • miead muUiiudA, as doth appear. 
Many for aervantt hilherto wore brought, 
Othere came for gain, or new ends they sought ; 
Aod of those, many grew loose aod profane, 
Though some were brought to know Qod and his name." 

" These servunts," says Mr Hihireth, " seem in general 
to have had Httle sympathy with the anstere manners and 
opinions of their masters, and their frequent transgressions 
of Puritan decorum gave its magistrates no little trouble." 
In 1622, Weston sent out nearly sixty of them ; Gbt^s 
broaght many the next year; Sir Wuliam Brewster sent 
several more in 1628; nearly two hundred came in 1629; 
Richard Saltonstall sent twenty in 1635. It was one of 
the offences of Morton, that his merry mount " was a 
refuge for *' runaway servants." At one time, a master 
received a grant of nily acres of land for each servant he 
broaght over. About two hundred servants were once 
set free on their amval in New-England, in consequence 
of the scarcilry of provisions in the colony I 

In 1641, the law allowed any man to harbour servants 
flying from the tyranny of their masters, nutil the master 
coold be judicially exaoidneid; notice must be given to the 
master and the nearest constable. A &ithfdl and diligent 
service, for seven yearsf entitled the servant to a dismissaL 
He must not be sent off " empt^-ha;^ded," says the 
humaiUB statute, following the Mosato code in this partis 
cular. If a master miuxned or disfigured his servant, he 
wae entitled to Kber^ and to damag^ also. Stilj, the 
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law was not very precise in regard to the treatment o£ 

this onooialouB class of persons. 

In 1048, " the united colonies of NeW-Englaad," for- 



agreed to surrender runaway servunts. In 1660, the law 
pursued such servants and arrested them at the pablio 
expense ; they were required to make up, threefold, the 
time of their absence. 

In 1665, the condition of servants in Now York is 
remarkable. 

*' Uuder a proTMon borrowed fW>ni the Oonbootioiit ooda» ftigi' 
ttvti servanta might b« pnranod by ha« and ory at ih«^blio charge ; 
bat this wM proeently found too ezpenaiTe, «od the ooet waa imposed 
on the partiee coDoemed. Ranaway aereants were lo forfait doable 
the time of their abaenoe, and the ooat of their reoaptare. Ail who 
aided in concealing them wore liable to a fine. Tyra^taical maatara 
and raiBtmsee might be complained of to the overseen, md proceeded 
against at the eeMioni ; and servants maimed by their Maaters were 
entitled to freedom and damages. Daring aervitade, they were for* 
bidden to sell or bay. Any master of a vessel canning any petaon 
out of the colony without a pass was liable for his debts ; and by 
a sabseq^Tnt provision^ mg vukmnm ptntm travelling tkrcugk tuty 
toum vnthout a pa$$ toa$ Uabte to be arrested as o fnwoMBy, tmd d atam e d 
till heproved hit freedom, and paid, by work and labovt, not other-' 
wise able, the co$t qf hie am«(."— ^Vol. 11. p. 48. 

The importation of this daea of persons continned till 
after the middle of the eighteentilL century. 

" The colonial enactments for keeping these ■arvanta in order, and 
especiidly for preventing th«»n from mnniog away, ware <rften vary 
handi. and very severe. They were pot, for the most part, in fhssa 
statatea, on the same level with the davea, hot tifeir ease in other 
respects waa veiy diffedreni In all oolcmie^i tiba tena of iadaoted 
service, even where no express contract had been entered into, waa 
strictly limited oy law, and, except in tibe oaae of veiy yoong penoiWg 
it seldom or never exceeded seven years. On the expiratioD of that 
term, these freed servants were aheortwd into thetBtSs of whits In- 
habitants, and the way lay open h^oft them ai|d their dipdna to 
wealth and aoeial dSatinctioa , One ^ the fotora iignozs of the De> 
deration of Indeprndenoe waa broaght to Pennsylvania as a fedemp-^ 
doner. In Virginia, at the expiiation of his tenn of serf ice, evoy 
redemptioher, in common with other bnmtgranta t6 the o<^ooy. was 
wtitlcd to a free giant of ifty acres of land, and in all tiie polonies. 
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oortntn allowano^a of olothing wer« required to be made by the Ut« 
maaten."— YoL IL p. 438. 

The Bnlneot domAGcLi a distinot and entire treatise, for 
wMob we hare no space at present ; bnt the following docu- 
ment, oopied for us by a friend, from the Court-rocorda at 
Balem, t{hrow some Ught on the age of which we have been 
dpoaldng : — 

" 10 May IGM Be it known onto all men by tbeae presenti tbat I 
G«org« Dill, master of the ship Ooodfellow ; have aould nnto Mr 
Samuel Sjrmonds two of the Irish youthes I brought over by order of 
the State of Englaii'i, the name of one of them is Wiliiacn Dalton, the 
other Edward Welch, to serre him, his heirs, execatora or aanignes foi* 
the apace of 9 yean, And the said Samael in ooiwider»tion hereof doth 
promise A engage to be paid unto the said master tho snm of £26 io 
oom merchantable or live cattle at or before the end of October 
next, provided he give gocMl aasoranoe for the enjoying of them." 

At th6 end of seven rears the " two Irish youthes" ran 
away, or refused to worlc any lonfl«r. It was to reoover the 
two years' aerrioe, or their ralae,that the action was brought 
in 1661 . The following is their reply, or defence. It will 
be seen that their names do not agree with the names men- 
tioaed by the Captain. 

" 1661 To the Honoured Ooort k Jory now assembled the bomble 
defence of W? Dowueing k, Philip Welch in the action between tliem 
fc their Master W? tiymonds ; That which wo say in dofenoe of our- 
selves n that we were hroaght ont of oar own ooontry, contrary to 
OCT own will & minds, A sold here to Mr ^rmonds, by y* Master of the 
•hip, Mr Din, b«t what a g rew n ent was toads between Mr 8ymond8 & 
7* said Master, was never aoled by oar eonssDt or Itnowledge, yet 
notwithstanding we have endeavoaved to serve him the best service 
we eoold thcae 7 ooatpiimk yearea, whAA is 8 yearss more than the 
Spfrits * used to sell them for at Barf>adoss, wiien they are stolen in 
IBeglattdf And fcr ow servios we hare nos calling or wages but 
meats St eloathes. Now 7 yeares' asnrioe beiajg so moob as is the 

« « At the Ooort hsU la WUtaML DsesMbw 13th, 1682. 

*« WImsss it hai ksn nmiiwHI to Hit M^isstf that hj nmmm of the 
f^P**' ^^haias ef a kvi sort of Bsoak edUsd 5i^ir2to ia Ssiae^ 
M^HtjTs MUseto to'go oa BH sh ess d , whne thsy 1wt« been Seised ft 
OmM by Fsweto Hli M^ w t/ sFltsticwi ia AsMSiea, A that issdt yie 
vmwam^ whp 1mm .UMl tftuswiim iwhwIsrilT to be TnuMpOTtsd tUUker ft 
aate leesivsd sssa^ ma tkdt saMa| iato Bernes tot that parwiee hsve 
siWvsrdb jHetsaOid tUj won Bsttavsl ft Gsrried ,airsv anlast their wills 
A prasaradUair frisadi to pnsseato As McMbaati vi^ braaght theiB,'' fte. ft& 
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practice of old Engl|uid, h tbonght mevt in tbii pUoe,fcir« being 
ycATM of Age we hope the Honored Qoart k Jury will •erionilj (xm-> 
iider oar oooditiooa." 

" Tem TumMOHT or Jobh Boio. 

" This deponent mith that be with direr* otbcra were etolen in 
Ireland by some of j* English soldiers in j* night oat of their beds 
and broQgbt to Mr DOff^s ship, where the hoate Uy ready to reoeire 
them and in the way as they went some others they tooke with tbeo^ 
against their consents k brought them aboard the said ship, wh<VB 
there were divers others of their oonntrymen, weeping k ctying 
becaaee thoy were <itolen from their friends, they all: deolaring the 
same k amongst the rest were tbeee two men, W* Downing k Philip 
Welch, k there they were kept until upon a Lord's day in the morn- 
ing y* master set saiie k left some of his veasels behind for haste aa 
I understood. 

" Swome in Oonit 26 Jane 1661." 

There were suniliar Bervants in the 'other colonies. Of 
the hundred and fire persons who settled in Virgfinia in 
1600, forty-eight were " gentlemeD/' "brought up to es- 
teem manual labour degrading. There were but twelve 
labourers, four carpentars, and four other meohanioi, the 
rest were soldiers and servants.'* In 1608, one hondred 
and twenty men of the same sort arrived in Viivima; 
" vagabond gentlemen, unaociuttomed to labour, ana die 
dainAil of it, with three or four bankmpt London j^el' 
lers, goldsmiths, and refiners, aent out to seek for minea." 
Governor Smith said of them, that it waa better to send 
outthirtymechaniopthanaihoaBandBachmenl Servanta 
were indispensable in such a community. In 1618^ the 
Governor of Virginia had for his support a plantation onl- 
tivated by one hundred servanta. In 1G19, ninety yonag 
women, "pure and uncorrupt,*' were sent out to be ctU^XMed 
of as wivss for the planters. The pnoe was a hundred 
pounds of tobacco, about seventy 'five ddilara. A nmilar 
cargo, th«) next year, however, brought only about half thai 
price. We think that was the last afdventore of the ■ort 
sent to Virginia,— -« woman for fifty pounds of tobaooo was 
certainly too cheap. 

About the same time, by ihe order of the king, a hnndrod 
dissolute vagabonds were taken from the jails and aent to 
Virginia, to l^e disposed of as serranta. They were kngwA 
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by tih« name of '* jaO-birdfl." In 1648, the law fbrb»d« 
deftling witb anj Mnrr&nts without ooDsent of their maB- 
ton), and puniiihed inch as married without the master' • 
consent. Thoy onoe planned an iiunirrection in Tirginia, 
whioh was detected beforehand ; and the 1 8th of Septem- 
ber, " the day the villaaoaa plot should ha^e been put in 
execution," was declared a perpetual h^Uday. 

" BervBDta ' wld for the oa«tbm,' that U, htrlng do iudenturM, if 
brer niaetoen yean of age, am to aerve five ]reara ; if under aioetaen, 
tin iwsoty-foor — their ag-ea to be adjudged by the oonotj ooart. 
llMtera are to proride ' wholeaome aod oompcftent diet, olothiDg, md 
lodging, by the diccretion of the ooaoty ooart ;' oor ahall they nt any 
tlm« gire immoderate oorrection, nor 'whip a Chriatiao whit* •err- 
ant naked,* without an order from a jaatioe of the peaoe, under penalty 
of fbrty ahillinga to the aervant, to be reoorered with costa, on oom- 
plaint to a juatioe of the peaoe, * withoat the formal proceaa of an 
action." Jasticea are boand to receive and inraatigate the oomplaiota 

all B«tTaot« ' not being tUree.' Aoj raaiatanoe or offer of riolaoce 
OQ th« part of a mr mt 'iB paniahable by an additional jear'i aervi< 
tadfl. 8«rvant« are guaranteed the po eaaion of aoch property a* 
may lawfully come to them by gift or otoorwiae, but no person may 
doal with them except by permitsion of their maatera. In csaae of 
fioea inflicted by pooal lawa, onlecs seme one would pay the Uijc: for 
them, aerranta are to be punished by whipping, at the i-ate of twenty 
lasbu! for every flvo hundred, pounds of tobacco, or fifty rJiilllngf. 
sterling — each stroke belag tbatt estimated at aboni sixty oect*!. 
Women serraots bsTing bastards ars to forfeit to their mssteni au 
additional year's serrice, unless the master were the father, in which 
oase the forfeiture aooraes to the ehurohwardens. lo caae the fadiar 
ware a negro or mulatto, other penalties are sdded, as by a law form- 
erly mentioned. The proTisioiDS for the arrest of mnawayi^ whksh 
are sstfiSsieDtly stringent, i^iply equally to slaves and serrsnts, ax- 
t9pi that outlying slsves might b« killed, and irredaimabls runaways 
<dism«mbenxL' "—Vol IL pp. 286—237. 

Governor Thomas, of Pennsyiraoia, eodisted the servwats, 
in 1740, into the army, and many of them nerer returned 
to t2ieir masters, whcnn the State indemnified for their loss. 
In 1 756, tlie cokmists were modi offended because the 
Ikiglish goYemment authonaed the enlisting of senrants, 
though a compensation was girem to their masters. In the 
revohitionary war, ifmnr of the soldiers, enlisted in the 
middle and southern States, were redemptioners," or 
senrants. It was proposed in Congress to direct a portion 
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of their frnj to oompeiu»t« ike mMten for tkt Ion ci iMtit 
•errioet, but »t Uie eMViaBt roqneotof WMUngtODi tiui pin 
w«s dropped, and the eefrraata who anlisted ware deofaired 
freemen. Since the BerokitianL, we tMnk thera h»Te been 
no Mrvanta of this ohMvcter. 

Some oahous Miaodotee are preMrred of the ahiAa ve> 
eorted to by tenrante to eaoape from their oonditMm. A 
oitiaen from Ireland waa onoe ^* aold to n%j hia iiauage " 
to Amehoa, and bought bj a fiumer rg New-BngUnd, m a 
•erf^ant. The fiurmor aet him to read the BLble ooie Bnn- 
day. He held the book bottom upwarda, and ooald not 
read. One day he waa aent by hia maater into th9 wooda 
to chop wood ; at night, when he came hoote, he waa aaked 
how unoh he had oat ; he aaid, " abont a bnahel.*' On 
lookififf, it ^ipeara he eat it np into alirera. When bade 
to repleniah the fire, he did it with water. He waa fonnd 
of no ralae for any of the common work of the fiirm, and 
hia niaater, who lired on the Roa-«hor«, net him to tend tlk^ 
dacki and geeae, to keep tiiem from wandering or being 
deatroyed, tlunkhig it well, we aappoae, to aet a gooee to 
watch a gooae. At night, the aervaat came home with hia 
charge, and oomplainea that they maat aO of them be aiok, 
for, he ft'f.ded, " they hare not auoked their moihen onoe 
all day." Hia maater oonaidered him a fool, and finding 
him worthleaa, refaaed to keep him. The aerraat pre- 
tended that he waa afraid aomebody woold kill him omeaa 
hia maater gave him a legal diaoharge, renoancing all (daim 
apon him whaittrrvr. wiui done ; and within leaa than 

a week the foohah aervmnt opened a achool in the Tery town 
where he had been boa^t, and frtxm the office of aohool- 
maater rote to high potitftoal atationa in New-Kngiand, and 
founded a &mily atill pnmd of hia name. 

We eannot paaa over the matter of ahiTery, to wUoh Mr 
Hildralh baa oirected aiach attention^ and whkh ia likely 
to be an interesting aabject for some yearn to ooma. iU 
the tiraa of Um eetthmwit of America, ih» idea waa begia- 
niag to pnrra^ -that it waa wrong to hold Ohristiaaa in 
bondage, bat thia objedion did not «ztand to ha a th ena and 
infidela. It was prodaatly diao ov erad tbit tt» navroea 
were the deaocndanta of Mam, and the inheritora w the 
oorae of the mytbotogioal Noah. Who ao fit fiar botid- 
men aa the negroea ? It ooadaoad to " godlineaa " to make 
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Hmu akKmi, m w«tt m to gr^A gain/' The «Ame je«p 
lA whioh tir^ FQanimt cam« to FljinoaUi, twenty nogroM 
«aK« broQg^ ta Yirgiri* m for life, no doobi to tb.o 
gMtfi ^xnwort of the '* gwitleman " tharo. It is laoi long 
Wore we find tham in New^^&iglaad ) nrti lor^g before 
"Boetfln ii oonoenied in the ibrre^trede, from wbi^ she is 
not T«t beooomo free ; for while we ere writing thit p^>er, 
we leeni thftt ■> ship from Boston, the "haoy Anne/' 
hMi^lwbelly been seikoJ, loeded with Are htmdred sod forty- 
seven BMres I Another ressel from the same port, the 
** Pilot/' is also m British oostodj for the ssme offenoe. 
The eotasl secbc re of fire hundred and forty-seren slsres 
in Africa is b^ no meaiis the most infamous part of the sop- 
port whioh this city famishes to slavery, only one of the oo- 
vioos indioationa oi a spirit well known to erist in Boston, 
axkd bj no meaas craifined to " illiterate and profiuie per- 
eons.'' The l*ws of Maasaohnaetta, in 1641, justified en- 
aUrincr " oaptrres taken in juat wars, and anoh strangers 
as wimnffly sell themaelrea or are aold unto us." 

In 19o2, Virsinia rerised the rule of the common law, 
and declared wat ckiidran should follow the condition 
their mother. All the Southern States hare sinoe adopted 
the aamfe i&iquitons pronaion. In 1068, Maryland made a 
law that the child of a free white woman shall follow the 
oondi^an of the faikmr if he be a slare : thia was re p ea l ed 
» fyfw yean later ; but a fine of ten thoQaaad pounds of 
tobacco was imposed on the oleri^ymen or the masters 
and mistreaiea who pronoted or eonnired at the marriage 
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ancA pe c aopa. 
In 1667, Virginia 



deolared that Christiani^ was no bar 



to eh m ay but the skire should not ea nap e from bondage 
hf oonmnnion and baatiBM ; killing a aUre was deolared 
not fekny. TniHisMs imported ahi^ija^/' and not 



CSttiitiaMi^ toa^^bA be slatSM lor 

two thonmd "bbck alntM " in Vninia^ nad aix thon- 
■■^ ChiialMn eamrti f of who« i&cait fiAe«i hnndvBd 
ported ywxlf Jm nli uugioea, mwtittneie, or 



hetm^ into ^ edoKy l^aea or ImA, OhritUmi 



ao^ wwm iinkisit skvee me fifis, wakm tkey were ot 
%/mntbm fmmdam at mmlrm. In IIW;, as "aot ISmt 
eninnaiiiiy MMif ahm/' deolM illwl» if thev remat, 
vm ammj, j» fwtmf to wwiiilwi, ** ftey my be kwfbUy 
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kin«d or dMiamd wUlk ffvnB> or «ny wmj wiitiiK^** 
Th* Btito WM to iadaaadfy tb» mMtor for kiaii, giviav 
four thoimnd potmdt of tobacco for » jt a g i d . AtiMNMaio; 
poondi of tobaooo were cttanA to tliy OM trbo llMNill IdS* 
• o«rtaio ruMw»y — th«6 "ll«ffro Billy Hi' 17011^,' 

Iswa were pMMd to prermt iuerBMrrkgei bstwetal bliwblcft 
and whites, and affeinat aaatuAptXintt Atrm. Bimmmty 
tnbimala wer« entablitked for tike truuof livrm, " wiUumt 
ike Bolenmity of a jtuy." They were to be kepi in jaiJ* 
" well laden with irona/' f&ven in PflUMjlTania, Wilfiam 
Penn ooold not aeonre the right of eqiial BUHriage for 
alarea I Am iilaTes inoreaeed— end about -pa^ liKwiiidl 
were annaaUr imported into Virginia in 1720, and for eauke 
time after — um lawa became more ngorona. It waa made 
more diflkmlt to aet them free. 

Bonth Carolina ha« ttlwaya|been remarkable for tbe riffoar 
of her alare lawa. In 1670, the " fondamental and vbrnm- 
able oonstitntion " prorided that ererr freeman ** diall 
hare abaolnte power and authority orer hia negro ahmM."^ 
In 1 704, we find one Jamea Moore a " needy, forward, and 
ambitkma man," kidm^ping Indiana to aeQ aa ilarea. 
Many others did the lame in 1712, on a large loaile, taking 
ei^t hondred at one time, and f»^-aMMrp»g Indian viUagea. 
A law waa made the mme year making it the dnty of ereiy 
person to arreat anv ahinre fovmd ainnoad wiAhoot a paaa» 
and giTe him " moderate iiliiatiaiiiiiMnt." A alare gnilty 
of petty larosBT, for the finA offnoa, waa to be " mdNiofy 
ana a e v ej e ly wh^ped;*' for the ■eooidi, '*0Ba-(if Vie eare 
to be cot off," or be branded on the fomhead with a hot 
iron:" for the thiM, he waa " to hare ^uomt^f for 
the fonrth, to sdfor death, or otiier p«a«laMBt»>' aft tihe 
diaoretioB of the eont. Any two jaelieae ef Hw PMM. 
with three ftvehoMers whom they mi|^ ■■cnoB., taaom 
a oooft for the trial of anir ahwe, changed wHk m aim*, 
horn " oyekm-eteahng" to in— i fi mt ion and msrwr j mH 
waa riraiinetani to aentenoe the aoeneefi topwiiiHtniiwi^ mm 
if it wero daalh, and have it «miad forths^ m. ikm 
warrant aknel Una mode of tctal mmm Im foece in 
SoBth Caroliaa till thi» di^. It wm a aivilil erina for 
alare to nm o«k of Ite p r ov i noa, or for a whit* wmtk to 
tioa hiin to do aa. 

vw. E.— CHNmI WHtk^ %. It • 
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*■ im]f ittm Twminig «wmj fw iwmfy daijn »t omi», kr the Ant of- 
fmMlHM l» H ' ■tVMvly and pabJkly vkk^|^p^d.' In omw the mailer 
aM[lia^«l ita laflUA tMawraktuoeBt, My Jaatioe laifbt •ftfer it to be 
i||i|0tpii )qr tlw ooogtaUiit at tbe ifti«a|«r'« ezpeoee- For tbe Mocmd 
olhaet, t)l»f rojMWK^ wm po be branded witJk the letter R on the ri^ht 
^mik* If t^* ipfitar omitted it, 1m wm to forfeit ten poaodt, and 
^UtMm of the peace adfbt order the braodiog done. For tbe 
^jUvl oibioe, the tmmwj, if abaent thirty daya, waa to be whipped, 
tmA have one of hia ean oat off ; the maater neglecting to do it to 
iattaU tWtnty ponoda ; aoy jnatioe, on oomplaiot, to order It done aa 
bafcra. For the ftnirtb offMioe, tbe mnawey, ' if a man, waa to be 
||«U,' lo ba ftM ftir by the prorinee, if be died nnder tbe operation ; 
if a laaaaaa, aba waa to be aarat e ty whipped, branded en the left obeek 
with Iba latter B, and bar left ear oat eft Aiay okaatar negleotlog 
inr tvanfky da^ to imiMt tbeae afirooaana onieltiaa, waa to forfeit bit 
property in the aLave to any infonner who m\gbt oomplain of bim 
witbf.n aix monllML Any oaptaia or oaaaaiander of a eompany, ' on 
Itptiea of the iuuiDt, raaidaaoe, and hiding-place of any runaway 
ai»v«a,' waa ' to pvrane, appieiiasd, and taJke them, either alire or 
dead,' being in either caae entitled to a premiam of from two to (bar 
|K>und« for each ata^e. AU peraona woaaded or dia&bled uo anoh 
aixpeditiona ware to be oompenaated by the pablio. If ao/ alave 
ttnder poniriunent ' ahaD aofbr in life or member, which,' say* Uie 
aet, ' aaldom happana, no peraon whataoerer aball be Ii^le to any 
penalty therefor.' Akiy peraon killing a ahre oat of ' w3,ntonneaa,' 
* bieody-BBindadnaaa,' or Ssroel intantion/waa to forfoit ' bily poamda 
aeotrmt mooty* er if tiM akaTe beiongod to aootlier peraon, twenty- 
#«• poaada to the publta, aad tbe alave'^ ralae to the owner. No 
naatar waa to aUoar hia alavaa to hire thair own time, or, by a mjh 
plaaaeBtary act, two jiaars after, ' to plant for tiiaaaaeiTaa any com, 
paaae, or noa, or to beef any itook of bogi^ oattie, or hotaac' " 

" ' Sinee efaiarity and tbe Ghriatiao reUgion which we profeaa,' aava 
tbe oenotoding aaotioa of thia remarkable act, 'oUigea oa to wicb 
well to the aonla of man, and tbat raligioo. may not be made a pra- 
ioDoe to altar any roan'a property and rig^t, and that q« peraon may 
nef^ect to baptise their negroea or alarea for fear that thereby tliey 
ahoold bemaoanUtted and aet fine,' ' it ahall be and ia hereby declared 
lawfbl for any negro or Indian alare, or any other slare or alaveB 
whatoeevar, to raoeire and pidfe aa the Cbristiwi faith, and to be 
tii aw < Mite iMnMiaa d ; b«t notwithatanding anoh alare or alarea ahall 
Moaiva or ytv t u m <ba Ohriadan religion, and be b«f>ti9^ he or they 
aball not thereby be aunnaittad or aal free." 

**8(»aykCaRabu^ ittbaa appewa, aaaaaad at tbe baginnmg the 
aame bad pra-eminanoe on the aabjeot of alare lagiaktioo wk^h aha 
•till flBniBtaiuL"— -Vol. U. pp. 275—275. 
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At thia dftf, no nuax in Sooik 0«n4in» CMl be eiaetad M 
r«prQMikt»tiv« to the AMamahfy, obIsm legnHy ^eia»d «iid 
poi«e«aed of ton aLurm in kii o>wn nglKt. 

At f .H, alaverr wtm not pcnoilted in Qeoma; bat 
many of the aottlera of tbat prorinoo were ttJcen from 
workhoueea, from debtora' priaona, aoud eren wone pUuwa ; 
" selected from the moat oelpleaa, qnernlooa, and graap- 
ing portiou of the oominanitj/' " broken tradera and 
maolvent debtora men " fonmd in the end m wortMeaa 
M they were diaoontonted and tronbleaome/' " They 
were very importunate/' aftya Mr Hildreth, " for permia- 
Rion to bold aWvea, withoni whose hkbonnk they inaiated 
lands in Qeorgia could not |»e coktiTftted," 

" ' Moat of the aarij Mttleri w«v« altoxathw OBWMlii/ of tha aMl^ 
aooe they reneived,' ao mjm BtereBa, a recant and jadioioas MtiT« 
historiM of the o<Aonj, who hM wiittea frain thj ftitt materials. 
* Th«7 were diuppointad io the qiudity ajid faittti^ of their laadi ; 
were an willing to labour ; hmtg for eapport ii|k» the traateea' ahM* i 
were clunoroo* for pririlegM to which Utey had no dght ; and 
fomented >li«ooBteut and faotko where it was hoped they woald live 
tog«ther in brotherly peaoe and charity.' What wondar that men so 
idle, thrifUess, and angrstefol, called loadly for slaves, whose unpaid 
labooTC loight support them for life f*— Vol. II. p. 871. 

So they had their aktvery, and thereby Georgi* aittiMjaed 
her preaent condition and— ^proapecta t 

The gradiuJ progresa of ubeor^ ia reraaurlnble in Nf w- 
Englanid. Hobbani, with the wpai^ of a prieat^ etnnplataa 
of the *' inordinaite lore of liberty or tear of reekraint, 
eepecially in mattert of rehgioxi/' wkiieh prwrailed in 1647, 
and apeaka of " all tiiatt rabble of men that weaa^ under 
the name at Independenta — ^whether Anab^>ti8tB, Aipti* 
nomiana, Fanuhista, or Se^uxra," wi^ IAm same theowtttio 
contempt aow eiiuAnted by aeotHnaa bigotxr and peraooal 
malice, which haa not the power to bike> aon only baria at 
the freemen ol God, wiw go <« tiaaur wa¥ rejoteing. IShare 
are in New-Bnghokd two -mible bolwarictt <^ )ibOT^->-4hs 
fr^ Bohool km printini^ pveaa. In 1039, thp 

first prmtittg preaa in Aaeriea waa aei ap at GaoKbridf*. 
However it waa kept undar a atriot cenaon^ipjaixid no 
other was for a famffftiine bUowmI to be a«l va>. The first 
three things printea are aym^Boheal of Nvif'&Dgland : the 
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*' FnamM'B OaUi" wu the proof-nhot of the proM, iihen 
etano am " AXmanBo madf ir New-England,'' then the 
" PaalmB turned into Metrv< ' ' also made for New-Eng> 
land/' b}r men who knew how to 

" Oraok the Mr of melody, 
And break tht legs of time." 

. The fireedom of the press waa not allowed, howerer, for 
a long time. Andros was to allow no printing in 1686 ; 
King William alao forbade it in 1688. In 1 719, aovemor 
Shute objected to the printing of an obnoxious paper by 
the order of the General Court, declaring that ne had 
power over the preaa, and wixUd prevent it. The paper 
was printed ; the Governor wished to prosecut-e the pnntei , 
but the Atto rci^jr -General could find no law on which to 
frame an imiiotsnent. This was by no moans the last 
instance of an attempt by men " clothed with a little brief 
authority,'' to shaoirle the freedom of the press. The 
attempt has been repeated in Maaaachusetts in our own 
daey, but what was once dangerous is now simply laugh- 
able. A donkey bracing himself against a locomotive is 
not a very formidable antagonist; yet he might have <rrer- 
tumed the " Ark of Jehovah" when drawn by " two hei- 
fers" with no one to guide them. 

In 1682, a printing |n«M was established in Yirginia, 
and the laws of that year were printed. But the go- 
vernor, Culpepper, put the printer under bonds to print 
nothing till ms Majesty's pleasure should be known. The 
next year. Kins James the Second forbade any printing 
press in t^iie oolong, and Virginia had none till 1 729. 

In 1687, the third printing press was set up at Phila. 
delphia. The fourth was at New Tcnrk, in 1692. 

The first newspaper in Aiuericn wae established at Bos- 
ton, in 1704, only containing' advertisements and items of 
new9 ; a regfnlar newspaper, discussing public affitirs, was 
began here in 1722, oondacted by James Franklin ; but it 
pfxriahed for want of support," says Mr Hiidreth, " ominous 
&te of the first free ^^ese in Amcaiea !''' 

Hie reoorda of. Boatcoi oontatn this entry, under date of 
April 18, 1685 V " It was then generally agreed upon, iha,t 
our brother Philemon Pormont shall be instructed to be> 
oome schoolmaat^r for the teaching and ntbi^uring of chil% 
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dreh with m." It does nol appear UuKt ke k«pt lb free aohooh 
.In 1638, H*rv»rd Oolkfe wm e«Ubluih«d. Fkirato bene- 
facUm and pabUo ^pfii nelped endow tllis flbil «oUegi»le 
institatton in ionenoa. In 16i2« tlie General Oourt pMied 
a law making it the duty of the sdeotmen to see that ereir 
child was tanght *' peme^j to read the Bngliih tongue ; 
u fine of twenty ■huUngf for each neglect waa imposed. 
Tha< was an attempt made to render education amveraalt 
Hud, in 1(^47, a Iaw waa passed making it also free ; erenr 
town of fifty faniliea wae to hare a teacher to instroot all 
the children in common branohes, and each town of a hun- 
dred families waa commanded to ''set up a grammar 
Bchool/' where lads might be " fitted for the Uniroraity/' 
At that time, Maasaohusetts contained about twenty thou- 
eand inhabitants, and the entire property of the whole peo- 
ple, the valuation <^ the cok>ny, could hardly amonnt to 
more than two or three milEona of ddlars. IIub is the first 
attempt in the world to proride.by law for the public edu- 
cation of the people on such a aosLe. The Kaasachnaetta 
^atem waa aocm adopted at PlymoutlUmd New Earen. In 
thia law, we find an explanation of much of ttte prosperity 
of New-England, and the infinenoe she haa exerted on Ajner- 
ica and the world. 

4jit>tber inqportant thing in ov hiatosy is the trade of 
the country. New-England early mam&eted the Yankee 
fondness for trade and manufiactares. In 16S4, there were 
watermiUs at Roxbury and Dorchester, windmills in other 
places. Vesaela were bnilt, the " Bleaein^ of the Bay," 
and the " Bebecoa," and a trade began with New York, 
with Virginia, and the West Indies. In 1675, the little 
filups of New-Ekigiand ttole si^i^ the ooaata of America^ 
trafficking with Maryland, Yirgmia) Cwt>lina, Antagua, and 
Barbadoee, or boldly stemmed tibe Atkntio wave, sailing to 
England, Holland, apaia., or Italy. The jealoony, the fear, 
aaohate with which New-England enterprise, on land or 
Bea> was met in Old England by the merchants and the 
government of Britain, would be aatoniahing at this day^ if 
we did not see the aame bigotry and toryiam reproduced in 
New-England itaelf al lint present time. But we have not 
space to dweQ on thia t^ieme. 

It is curious to see how early haibit of self-reliance 
got establiahed in New-England. Syezy man yiM a soldier, 
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eveiy ohurch member a oitison in full. Soon, all men were 
able to read and write. Necessity at first forced them to 
rely on " God, and thpir own right arm." By and by, when 
the mother country interfered, she found a child not accus- 
tomed to submission. 

But we must pass away from this theme, and pass over 
many other matters of interest touched upon by Mr Hil- 
dretn in this work, and speak of his book in general, and in 
speciaL It strikes us that, on the whole, the history' of the 
colonial and proyincial period is better and more happily 
treated than that of the Revolution. Everywhere we see 
marks of the same intellectual vigour whion distinguishes 
the former writiuM of Mr Hildreth. There is a strength 
and freshness in his stylo. He writes in the interest of 
mankind, and not for any portion thereof. He allows no 
local attachment, or reverence for men or classes of men, to 
keep him from telling the truth as he finds it. He exhibit^ 
the good and evil qualities of the settlers of the United 
States, with the same coolness and impartiality. His work 
is almost whoUy objective, — giving the fla^^s, not his opin- 
ions about tlie facts. He shows two things as they have 
not been exposed before, — the bigoted character of the 
settlers of New-England, and the early history and gradual 
development of slavery in the South, His book is written 
in the spirit of democracy, which continually appears in 
spite of the author. 

We must say something of its faults of matter and of form. 
The division into chapters, it seems to us, is not uniformly 
well made ; sometimes this division disturbs the unity of 
the subject. He gives us too little of the philosophical 
mrt of history; too little, perhaps, of the ornamental. 
He lacks the pictnresqueness of style which makes history 
so attractive in some authors. He does not give the stu- 
dent his anthorities in the margin, as it seems to us he 
ought to do. His dates are not always to be relied upon. 
We notice some errors, the results of haste, which we trust 
he will correct in a second edition. Thus, in Volume I. 
p. 257, he says that Locke maintained that men's souls, 
"mortal by veneration, are made immortal by Christ's 
purchase." It is w*ll faiown that this was the opinion of 
Dodwell, who makes baptism a condition sine quA non of 
immortality, but we have never found the doctrine in Locke, 
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In Volomo II. page 897, et seq,, he oitnifcs somo important 
particulars. The provincial troops, who oompriaed the en*- 
tire land 'oea, were dopri vod of all ahare of the priM toxmey, 
which amounted vo one million poondR. The land foroes 
were entitled to the greater part of it, but got none ; the 
expense of those forces remained a long time a heavy bur* 
den on the colonies, and especially on MasBaohuBetts. Com- 
modore Warren, and the naval forces, kept the whole of th* 
prize money, which was contrary to all law,uBag^,and equity. 

On page 518, he calls Lord GJrenville " Bute's chancellor 
of the exchequer." (Jeorge Grenville was chancellor of the 
exchequer, but was never a lord. Bute was never in the 
ministry. George Grenville was not of the party called 
" king's friends/' as Mr Hildreth intimatee on page 588. 

Volume III. page 50, Dean Tucker is called " author of 
the Light of Nature," which was written by a country gen- 
tleman rejoicing in the name of Abraham Tucker, with a 
literary alias Edward Search, 

Page 62 : " The private sentiments of Lord North were 
not materially different firom those of Chatham." They 
differed in almost every material point, — as to the right of 
taxation, and the expediency of asserting it by force. 

Page 66, the bridge spoken of was in Salem, not between 
Salem and Danvers ; it was not a company of militia under 
Colonel Pickering, but a party of citizens. 

Page 319, the praise of Arnold appesu's excessive. He 
was hardly "one of the most honoured [officers] in t^e 
American army/' He was distinguifihed for courage more 
than conduct, and not at all for integrity. * 

Page 418, he speaks of an intercepted letter, which 
" seemed to imply a settled policy, on the part of France, 
to exclude the Americans from the fiBneries &nd the 
Western lands." Mr Sparks, in fiis Life of Franklin, has 
successfully vindicated tiie French court from the ohftrge 
of ill faith in these negotiationB. 

Page 419, he rehes on John Adams' letter to Onshing, M 
authority for an odious sentiment ascribed to Mr Adams. 
This leiker wan a forgery, and was so prononnoed bv Mr 
Adams himself, in a letter vnritten at the close of his aflUnin* 
istration, dated the 4th of March, 1801, and published ex* 
tensively in the newspapers of that period. It is in the Oo- 
lumbian Cmtinel. 
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> Those are 8H|3^1it blemiAhes, which may easily bo oorroct- 
ed in a new edition. 

On the whole, this history muHt be regarded as a work 
ot' much valne and imporianoe. It is written in the 
Amerioan spirit, in a style always brief but always clear, 
without a single idle word. We look with high expecta- 
tions for the volume which will bring the history down to 
OUT own times. 



SOME THOUGHTS ON THE DIFFERENT OPINIONS 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT RELATIVE TO TEE 
PERSONALITY OF JESUS. 

I. Lit us first ascertain the opinion prevalent in the life- 
time of Jesus himself, as the basis of oar inquiry. It ap- 
pears from the New Testament that the con temporaries of 
Jesus regarded him as the son of Joseph and Mary (Matt, 
xiii. 55, Luke iv. 22, John vi. 42). His brothers and sisters 
also are mentioned (ol iibt\<f>ol avrov), and Jesus is called the 
first-bom son of Mary {r6v itptaTSTOKov) , in some mapu- 
Bcripts, and the oconmon editions (Matt. i. 25). In the third 
Oospel the author calls Joseph and Mary his parents 
(ol yovtii avTov), and Mary herself is represented as calling 
Joseph his father. In the fourth Gospel Philip speaks of 
Jesus as the son of Joseph of Nazaretn (John i. 45). 

The genealogies still preserved, in the nrst and third Gos- 
pel, in curious contradiction to his divine origin, proceed 
on the supposition that Jesus had two human parents, — 
a mortal lather, as well as a mortal mother. So, on the 
side of his £»ther, his deecent is traced back to Abraham 
in the one author, and to Adam in the other. 

The Ebionites, who were the primitive Christians, it seems 
always adhered to the opinion that Jesus was a man, bom 
and begottoii in the common way, selected and anointed, 
M»d so becoming the Christ, not by his birth, but his se- 
lection and inspiration. It seems highly probable that this 
was the opinion of the earliest church at Jerusalem.* 

* See JoBtia Mutjr, DiaL cum Tirpboae, cap. 49 (0pp. ed. Otto, Tom. II. 
p. 156), and Ensebioa, E. £. Lib. Ill 27 (ed. Heiniohn^ Tom. I. p 262). 
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It seemB ihat tbo celebmied Gkmpol aooordiufl^ to the He- 
brews reg&rded Jesas aa a man born after the common 
way, and made hiB divinity commence only with the bap- 
tism by John : for afler the deaoent of the Holy Spirit it 
is stated, " There came a voice from heaven and said, ' Thou 
art my beloved Son, thie <iay have I begotten lh«e/ " Jus- 
tin found tills passag^e in the Memoirs of the Apostles ex- 
tant in his time, f and it is still preserved, with many 
other curious and instructive readings, in the celebrated 
Cambridge manuscript, the Oodex Beset (Luke iii. 22). 

These monuments very pl&inly refer us to a period when 
it may reasonably be supposed that the prevalent opinion 
among the followers of Jesus was, that he was a man bom 
after the common w^av, of two human parents, and subse- 
quently became the Christ, the Hebrew MeMiah. This is 
the nature and this the office assigned him. Such is the 
basis on which successive deposits of speculation have been 
made and continue to be made. It is no part of our pre- 
sent concern to determine what the Christians at first 
thought of hie history, of his miracles, and of his reaurrection, 
for we limit our inquiry to the nature and office of Jesus. 

n. In the first and third Gospels, as they now stand in 
manuscripts and editions, it is taught that Jesus was the 
son of Mary and a holy spirit (Matt. i. 18, and Luke i. 
36, it is in both cases rrvtv^a iyutv, not rh wfVfia &yutv). 
Ho was miraculously bom, with no human father. He is 
also the Christ, the Hebrew Messiah, predicted in the Old 
Testament. He is called the Son of God {6 vlin tov 0«ov) . 
He is endowed with miraculous powers, is transfigured, re- 
turns to life after his crucifixion, and is to come back yet 
once more. Such is the highest office, and such is the 
highest nature assigned him in the first and third Gospel. 

There i#, however, one curious passage in Matt. xi. 27, 
and Lnke x. 22, in which Jesus is represented as saying, 
" All things are delivered to me by my Father, and no one 
knows who is the Son, except the Father, and who is the 
Father, except the Son, and he to whom the Son is pleased 
to reveal him." This passage may. possibly mean only that 

See alao Sohrefler, Nkohspoatoliache ZeiuUer (Tabiogen, 1843, 2 toIb. 8ro). 
B I . p. 90, et «sg. 

t I>ul. com TrTphone, cftp. 88 (Tom. 11. p. 308). See, too, Epiphuiittt 
Hwres. XXX. 13, and Sohweg^ler, I. c. B. I. p. 197, rl mq. 
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JesTu U the oomploie poflMissor of Lis MeMDaaio powers, 
and he aione knows wno is the MesaiAh, and alone onder- 
Btands the ohivmcter of God. But to us it seems to hare a 
dir"*ent moaning, and to stand in plain oontradiotioo to 
the general notion of Jesus entertained in these two (Gos- 
pels. It will T^resently appear to what a different a\m»» of 
specalations this verso seems to belong. 

The second Gospel calls Jesus a son of God, {vli>t 0fot), 
not i vli>s, except iii. 11, «5r.c., where uninformed persons 
Bpeak), bat ia not quite so definite in its statements as the 
two other Gospels flJready referred to ; but it does not seem 
probable that the author designed to set forth a distinct 
theory of the nature and office of Christ peculiar to him- 
self, only to avoid difficulties by silence. The omission of 
the miraculous birth of Jesus, however, is characteristio of 
the third Gospel, which often compromises and steers a 
middle course between the Hebrew and the Hellenistic 
Christians. This omission (as well as the neglect to men- 
tion the Galileane, with whom Jesus stands in such entirely 
opposite relations in the first and third Gospels) was pro- 
bably a part of the author's plan. 

Thus, then, we find that a miraculous birth, with only 
one human parent, is the deposit of the first and third Gos- 
pels, the addition they have made to the earher Christology. 

Ill, Let us next examine the Epistles attributed to Peter, 
James, and Jnde, with the Apocalypse — books which indi- 
cate the tendency of the Jewish party among the Chretiajis. 

In the so-called Epistle of James, which is rich in dog- 
matic peculiarities, and a valuable monument in the history 
of the development of Christianity, there is no peculiar and 
characteristic Christology which requires mention here. 

In the First Epistle of Peter, so called, it is said the spirit 
of Christ was in the prophets of the Old Testament, who 
foretold his sufferings and glory {to irvd^ Xpiarov, 1 
Peter i. 11) ; Christ was pre-appointed before the found- 
ation of the world {■npor/vaxr^Uvot) ; with his precious blood 
the Christiana are redeemed from their foohsli course of 
life, inherited from their fathers {^raLas iLvaxrrpotpift 
TtarpoTsapah&Tov, i. 18, 19), that is, from the Jewish form 
of rehgion. He also bore the sins of Christians in his own 
body on the cross, and died, the just for the unjust, that 
he might conduct the Christians to God (ii. 24, and iii, 18), 
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After his deftik, h« wvni to tlie r!iep«rt«d sprnta wko had 

not belioTod in Ui« tune of No^. He is ncm gone to 
heeren, wad ia on Uie ri^t biand of God. Anseluk, ead 
aathoritieti, and power* are aabieot to him (iii. 22). 

The Second Bpiatle attribnted to Peter, and that to lode, 
are without anj pecalifu* Ohristologioal aignifioanoe tor the 
preaent pnrpoae. 

In the Apooalypae, Chriat ia the " first-born of the dead, 
fuid the ruler of tno kings of the world " (i. 6) ; he ia the 
" beginning of the creation of Ood " [if Afx^ rift xria^trnt rov 
Ofov, iii. 14). Ho haa the aame fonotions aa in the Epistles 
mentioned above, — ^he redeems the Christians by his blood. 

Here the new matter added to the previous Chiiato- 
logy is this : His spirit had previously existed j he wma pre- 
appointed before the foundation of the world, wm the 
beginning of creation^ redeems man by his blood, is the 
first-bom of the deed, ruler of the kinj^ of the world, and 
haa preached to the souls of men who hved before the ftood. 

IV. In the four Epistles ascribed to Paul, whose genu- 
ineness, we think, h&s not been questioned, — those to the 
Romans, Corinthians, and Oai&tians, we find a Christology 
.ii-Vnowii to the three Gospels and the other writings we 
have referred to above. As the Pauline Christology be- 
comes more complicated than itH predecessors, it is neces- 
sary to consider its elements separately j so we will speak 
first of the nature, and then of the function of Jesus. 

In these Epistles, as in those Gospels, J hsum is the Christ 
of the Hebrew Scriptures — crucified, and risen from the 
dead. This is the point of generic affreemeiit between the 
Christology of these four Epistles and those three Gospels. 
But in the Epistles there appear these peculiarities : The 
Christ had a pre-eiistence before he appeared in the per- 
sonal form of Jesus ; he was with the Israelitea in the wil- 
derness, a spiritual rock that followed the people in their 
wandermgs, and from which they all drank the same Bpi-> 
ritual drink — meaning, we take it, the sune spiritual drink 
which the Christians drank in Paul's time, contradictory 
as it may seem ; but the Christ could not change. This 
pre-existence is taught by the common text in Gakttiazui 
lii. 17, which says that the covenant of God with Abra- 
ham-, more than four hundred ^ears before Moses, was 
made by God^ through the mediation of Chriat [irto row 
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%9m6 tit X^t^rim) i hm% m th. b omit tlie referonoe 

to Ohnst, tkM DMMge oannot b« hinj oMd at the present 
lime, M an aatJioritj. Howerer, • ■ing'le gmoine paonage, 
if olaar md diataiaoi, ia aa good aa mmnj. 

In a Oor. riii. 9, it ia aa^ that Chriat had boen rioh, bat 
had impo^ronahed himaelf {iwr^x.*^"^) mankind. Of 
coone, ne oonld only hare been rioh in a ataie of exiatonce 
b«[fbre he took the peraonal form of Jesna. 

Thna he waa not merely a man tnid Meaaiah — ^having 
had a pra-exiatenoe in the latter oapaoity, at leaat — bat 
Ood ia immanent with him in a peooliar aenae j for it ia 
aaid (2 Cor. t. 19), "Ood waa in Chriat reoonoilinj^ the 
worid to himaelf." By the text of the oommon editionB, 
he ia onoe called " Ood over all, bleaaed for ever" (6 
M irdrrMi* €hh9 tikoytfri^t tit roin al&pat, Rom. ix. 5) ; but 
aa the word Ood ia of doubtfal anthontj, the text ongbt 
not to be nreaaed into the aervioe of any opinion aa if it 
repreaeutea the nndiapnted aonoe of Paul. However, in 
paaaagea beyond diapate, he ia called God'a power, and 
(}od'a wiadom (^oO $6p«tfup col 0*tn) <ro^^, 1 Cor. i. 24), 
and ia onoe called abaolntely the Spirit (r6 nfv/uA, 2 Cor. 
iii. 17). 

Hia reanrreotiion ia diatinotly declared, but no alloaion is 
made to hia miraonloos birth, or miraoalous deeds. 

Snch is Panl'a opinion of the nature of Christ, but he 
Bay a more of the office and function of Chriat than of his 
nature. He waa the final canae, the koope or object aimed 
at in the law of Moaae (rikot piftov, Bom. x. 4, and riXo<t 
ro€ [i^^Mw] Ktermfryavftipov, 2 Cor. iii. IS). The Jews did 
not nnderstand this, and ao there ia a veil on their onder- 
atanding while they read the Old Teatament, but it will be 
removed when they are converted to Christianity. 

He is the instrument by which God is to judge the 
world ; all are to appear before his tribunal ; he ia to rule 
the bving and the dead (Bom. ii. 16 ; 2 Cor. v. 10). 

Chriat intercedea [iprvyxivfi) for men with Gk>d (Rom. 
viii. 84), he ia the paachcJ aacrifice for the Chriatiana (1 Cor. 
V, 7), men who wer. not juat before and are not just now, 
are to be accounted juat before God, on account of their 
&ith in Chriat, and by means of the ransom he haa paid 
(Bom. V. 22 — 24; v. 18, ei teq., et <d.]. This ran#om is 
paid for all men, and not merely for the Jews ; he is the 
new Adam, who brings life to such aa are dead (1 Cor. xv. 
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21, 22). Oboe, Panl had baMi tfiioi«i}| ^;^.eiAri, 
knew Christ alter th« fleah, as tke Sariour at tks Jimwu 
alone, bat now not afUr the flaah, but Um Quill and 

Savionr of all (2 Cor. t. 16). 

He is the proxiauite and eAoimt oaaaa of all llunga, as 

God is the oltimate oaoM therwof (M al [X^«ts£]| inbra, 
1 Cor. Till. 6), though elaewhere Ood is the nltimato, the 
efficient, and the posaessorf cause of all thinga.* 

In these foar Bpistles, following their oiulMipnied feezt, 
and neglecting the paeaa^B where the text usi donbtful, 
Paul goes no nigher in hu deaoription of the nators and 
motion of Christ.. He is a man, bom of » woman ; the 
tirst-bom among many brethren ; he had a pre-exislianoe, 
distinct, and apparently self-oonsoioos. He is the proidm- 
ate cause of all things. His ooming is the folfihnent of the 
law, which is now repealed, null, and roid. He is the 
Sari oar of all men, tnrongh a sacrifice on his part, and 
faith on their part. 

The peculiar addition which Panl makes to the Chriato* 
logy of his predeoesaors, is this : A more distinct state- 
ment of his personal pre-existenoe and fimotion as minister 
of the Abranamic covenant, and as snstainer of the Israel - 
it>eH in the wilderness ; a geraeralisaiion of his ftmcticm to 
that of a uniirersal Christ and S»Tioar, and the daatrootion 
of the Mosaic law. 

V. In some of the other Bpistles aacribed to Paul, thou^ 
with a disputed certainty, we find the personality of Chnst 
goes still higher. Passing orer the passages in the BpistLe 
to the Bphesians, which are vague in their character or 
uncertain in their text, we come to the Phihppians, and 
find there more remarkable expressions. Thus it is said 
that Jesus was in the form of God, though not equal to God, 
as we understand it {h lutp^ B«oti, iL 6, 9 — li). He de- 
scends from this emineiioe and receives the form of a serv- 
ant (/M>p^v &ot»Xoti), but has since received "the name 
above every name all beings, subterranean, evthly, and 
Buper-oelestial, are to do homage to him. 

In Colossians, Christ is " an image of God, the invisible " 
{fUiiv rot) @c(ni roC hmpkrov), " tJie first-bom of all creaturee, 

* 'Kl avrw mmi It mirrvi, mmi lic mitrhv r4 r^vr*, EoHL xL M. Tkaae 
woT^ wem U> antote iwpectiTelj the tdtimaU okbm (qr.fnnmd^ of til Ihiokf ; 
the j»re*tMt# or ^fiMtfi (inatruBMnUl) okon titarsof ; aad tLt w tu wr of id) 
thiagt, whatt pnrpoM tliey were to Mrre. 
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lb» 4n .kica.(^4n^ry^ were mAdo all thingB in heaven and 
npcm the earth — the Been and the nnseen ; all are made by 
mm and for him" {hi avroi coi tit a{n6p), hj him, aa in- 
strument, and for him, as posftossor. " He is before all, 
and id\ ihm^e continue to Bubsist bj him." " He la tbo 
beginning, lioat in ai\ retjpeota he might be the first, for id 
him it has pleased [God] that all the fnlueaa [of the Deitj] 
Bhould dwell (i. 15—20). " All the fulnesu of the Deity re- 
sides oorporoftlly in him " {VlAirra vXtipatfia rfis 0f6rnros' <tu). 
imruc&i, li. 9), and he is " all in all " (iii. 11), the absolute. 

The same Chnstology appears substantially in the Epistle 
4o the Ephosiana, whidi is, indeed, little more than an ei- 
paiusion of that to the Colossmna, only the doctrine is not 

rte BO clearly set forth, and tliere is some discrepancy in 
readings of the manuscripta in important passages. 
The other minor Epistles ascribed to Paul are not im- 
portant m respect to their Chris tology, and so we pass 
them by. But, in the important Epistle to the Hebrews, 
remarkable additions are made to the Christolog^ of th« 
early age. Here, the Christ is " appomted heir of all 
things ;" the agent by whom God maoe the aeons {aluvai), 
" a reflected ima^ of his [Gk>d'8] glory and stamp of his 
■alwtance " {iiTOiryruryia t^s b6^t nai x°P^''^P vroard- 
<rf»r) ; and sostains all things by the word of his power. 
He sits " at the right hand of the majesty above." He is 
the "word of Gkw " {pfit^ &«ov), he is Uie " first-born;" 
is snpenor to the angels, and, in the Old Testament, has 
been called " Gkxi's Bon ;" the angeb serve him ; the Old 
Testament is referred to as calling him by the title of the 
tme God {6 &(6s), Mid his authority is eternal (i. 8, 9). 
It is Christ who, " m the beginning, established the earth ; " 
the heavema are the work of hig hands. The universe will 
perish, but Christ will remain the same for ever, and his 
years will hare no end- The angels are to worship him, for 
they exist only for the sake of mankind, while Christ is 
the ultimate object and final cause of all creation. Yet, 
notwithstanding this exaltation of nature, he was made a 
little lower than the angels, so that he might suffer death 
for the sake of all mankind. In his human form, he be- 
came perfect by temptation and euffenag. 

Such is his nature ; his function is commensurate with 
it. He is a priest for ever ; by lus own blood has obtained 
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eteniAl redemption mxkd superseded all SAcriltoee. He hmm 
appeared once to remore am, and will oome again to brin^ 
Huuli jbB wait for Kim to aalvatioiL. He took t.be form of 
fleHh and blood that he miffht hj death destroy the deri], 
who had the power of daikth (ii. 14), and ddiirer mankind, 
who were snb^ect to fear thereof. He ia the " oaose of 
etenai salralion to all that obej him," and in all his 
ackiieTement is tlbs preeenrer of mankind (t. 0). He is a 
priest, not aooording to a temporarr enactment, but in 
virtue of the power of indissoluble liie (rii. 16). The old 
law IS set aside, and ita priesthood at an enu ; for tiiere 
has ooome a hi^ priest, itfrfy, free from sfril in his nature, 
blameless in his bfe, thereby separated from sinners, and 
beoome higher than the hearms. He is the mediator of 
an everlasting covenant, in whioli the law wiU be that 
written etemallj on the heart of nwu. 

In these Epistles, it is plain a mooh higher dignity is 
claimed for the nature ana function of Christ. Ail the 
fulness of God resides in him ; he is eren csJied Ood, the 
God ; still, he is man also, wholly a oreatmne, and depend- 
ent on God for existenoe. 

VI. There still remain the Johannio writinffs, so-oalled, 
Epistles and Gospels. The Second and Third Bpistles 
ascribed to John have no Chnstologioal ralne, and require 
no examination. The First Epistle and the fourth Gospel 
represent another addition made to the Chnstologioal strata 
already deposited, not wholly, we fear, in tranquil seas. 
Here we fijsd the continuation and derelopment of ideas 
found in the doubtful works attributed to Paul. 

But before we speak of the Johannio Christology, we 
must say a few woros by way of prefaoe. The Christians 
and Jews had, amongst others, tliis point of ideal agree- 
ment : a common reverence for the Messiah, the Christ ; 
but this point of ideal agreement became a point of prac- 
tical disagreement and quarrel ; for the Christians sffinned 
that Jesus of Naaareth was that Christ, while the Jews 
declared that he was only a malefiactor. The attempt was 
made by Paul to bring tJue Jews to attach their reverence 
for the ideal Christ to the concrete person, Jesus of Nasa- 
reth ; then discord betweep the > Christians and Jews 
would end. 

Plato had taught, in well-known passages, that Gk>d 
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oould not oome into direct oommanioation with nmn. 
Philo, ftt AlexAndriA, an older oon temporary of Jesns, who 
of the same opinion. But Philo, thoag^h a Platonist in his 
philosophy, oonl^Tiuorl also a Jew in the fonn of his reli- 
gion, and believed that God did aotoally come into oom- 
monioation with men ; according to hiB Platonic theology, 
it most be by mediatorR, beings between the finite man 
and the infinite Ood. At the head of these was the Logos, 
whom Philo oalls a god and god junior and 0i6t 

bfvTfpov). He found a preparation for nis doctrine of 
the Logos in the figurative language of the Old Testa- 
ment, and Apocrypha, in the personified wisdom of Ood 
(Xo^ia row &«ov) and word of Gtod {A6yot row Stm). But 
in the Old Testament and Apocrypha, this Logos, wisdom 
or word, does not appear aetached from God, but still 
attached to him : we think it is still the same with Philo, 
the Logos is not completely detached from God and be- 
come a distinct personabty, though this may be thought 
doubtful. All this has been abundantly discussed of late 
years, and requires no further examination here. 

In this manner, he found a point of agreement on the 
one hand with the Jews, and on the other with the philo- 
sophers ; so the Jew could accept much of the Platonic 
philosophy without giving up his form of religion, and his 
Platonic oont-emporaries might find Judaism itself digni- 
fied into a philosophical scheme. Thus the Platonists and 
the Jews had a point in common, namely, the Log^s, 
which belonged to the current philosophy of the time, and 
which Philo had found in the Old Testament. In this 
way a prehniinary step was taken to promote a reconcili- 
ation between the philosophers and the J ews ; between 
the^representatives of science, voluntary reflection, on the 
one side, and the representatives of inspiration, passive 
recipients of Gk>d, on the other side. It seems the attempt 
was not wholly unsuccessful ; the Philonic doctrine of the 
Logos had great influence in the development of philosophy. 

We have mentioned already the point of agreement 
which the Christians had with the Jews, and the point of dif- 
ference. The first controversy of the Christians with 
others related to the Messiah^p of Jesus. To make 
out their case, the Christians were forced to alter the 
features of the expected Messiah a good deal, to make the 
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ido&l of prophecy fit the actual of history. This they did 
Vy a fwoulmr miuiner bf interpreting the Old Teetament. 
f^pocimena of a most remarkable perversion of its langiiag'o, 
ijm order to prove that Jesus of Naaaroth was the Hebrew 
Messiah, appear in abundance in the New Testament. The 
Jews rejected the Christian doctrine that Jesus was the 
Messiah, and along with it the Christian mode of inter- 
preting the Mesftianic prophecies. In ei^^hteen hundred 
years, little progress has been made in turning the point 
of difference between them into a point of agreement. 

The new Christians had numeroui points of general 
agreement with the monotheistic believers about them, 
and Paul finds an argument in the inscription on an altar 
and in a verse from a heathen book. The Christian and 
the Platonic philosophers agree in this, that there were 
mediators between man and Gk>d. But the author of the 
Johannic Gospel finds an important and special point of 
agreement with the AJexandrian philosophy in particular. 
He accepts the doctrine of the Logos ; Christians in gener- 
al might have done so, as indeed they did, with no detri- 
ment to their Christianity, But we find a new and vital 
doctrine common to Chnstianity and pkilosophy — Christ 
18 THK Looos. 

This author has two important doctrines to set forth, 
along with many others, namely : the generic doctrine of 
all Christians, that Jesus was that Christ of the Old Tes- 
tament (this was addressed to the Jews, and of small 
consequence to the heathens, who had not heard of the 
" promise" until they were told of its fulfilment ;) and also 
his peculiar dogma,, that Christ was the Logos. If the 
Jews rejected the first doctrine, as indeed they did, the 
heathens might accept the other, which really came to pass 
in due time. We are not, however, to suppose that the 
author of this scheme wrought with a distinct conscious- 
ness of the work he was doing, and of its relation to the 
thought of mankind. 

In philosophy, as in nature, nothing is done by leaps. 
In the Hebrew literature, in the Old Testament, and Apo- 
crypha, there had been a gradual, but unintentional, pre- 
paration for the Philonic idea of the Lo^os, and a similar 
preparation is visible in the heathen bterature. In the 
successive elevations of the person of Jesus, which we have 
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already soen in the throe earlier Gospels and the Epistlea, 
there was a preparation for the still further elevation of his 
person. It would have been abrupt, sudden, and unnatural, 
if Jesus had been called a God in the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews ; it is not surpriHing at all in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. There had been a gradual sloping up, from 
Jesus considered as the son of Joseph and Mary to Jesus 
consido^d as the Maker of the worlos, from the man to the 
God. If extended over many years, the ascent is not vio- 
lent — it ifl not per saltum, but gradatim, that the difficulty 
is overcome. Virea acquvrit ewndo is true of more than 
fame. The first Life of Ignatius Loyola, published by Ri- 
badaneira, his friend, fifteen years after Loyola's death, 
retwrdfl no miraole; the enlarged edition, some twenty 
years later, contains no miracle. But at his canonization, 
more than two hundred miracles were claimed for him, and 
the depositions of six hundred and seventy-five witnesses 
were used in the process. 

The Christology of the fourth Gospel is quite remarkable. 
The author states his design, at the end of what has been 
thought the genuine portion of the book : " These things 
are written that you may believe that Jesus is the Christ—- 
the Son of God ; and that behoving you might have life in 
his name " (rx. 31). 

He begins with the Logos : " Li the beginning was the 
LoffOS, and the Logos was with God, and the Logos was 
(Joa." These are some of the powers ascribed to the Lo- 
gos (we will still use the word in the neuter gender, and 
speak thereof as rr) : All things were made {iyivero) by 
it ; life was in it, and the life was the light of men ; it en- 
lightens every man ; it was in the world, but not known 
thereby ; to such a^ received it, it gave power to become 
children of a God (re'wo 0ee»t5) ; such persons had their 
origin firom a God {Ik ©cow), not from man 6tX.r\naT09 
ia^p6i). It akme had seen God; it only brought him to 
the knowledge (^fjjy^o-oro) of men. It was in the bosom 
of the Father.* At length, the Logos was made flesh 
{trh^^ lyhf€To), and dwelt amongst men, in the person of 
JesuB of Nazareth. 

• Gement, of Alex., defineft the K<SXirov rov Qtov : rb f ioparov Kal 
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Nothing is said about the phyeical birth of Jesua, Tho 
author puts his divine character bo high, that • Bupomfttural 
birth would add nothing to his dignity. We pass over the 
historical and general dogmatical peculiarities of the fourth 
Gospel, to speak of ite Christologicjil peculiarities. 

Jesus is not merely tho firat-bom of all created things 
[VlpMTdTOKos TTaaijs KTl(Te(Oi), but the "only-begotten Son" 
{rhv fiovoyfjnj) , he "came down from heaven," and " is in 
heaven " {& u)v h tw ovpavut) ; whoso bolievott in him will 
notperiBh but have everlasting life (iii. 13). 

The author makes a distinction between the Logos and 
tho spirit (TrvfC^a). Jesus has the spirit, absolutely, not in 
limited quantities {Ik pArpov). " Tho Father has given all 
things to Christ" (iii. 34, 35). * 

The Christ is identical with the Father (x. 30, et al.) ; 
it is not merely an identity of function, but of nature. 
There is a perfect mutuality between the two (xiv. 9, 10, 
el al.) ; however, there is a differeuce between the two — 
with the Father all is primitive ; with the Son all is de- 
rivative. The Son can do nothing of himself (d</)' iaxrrov, 
V. 19 et al.). The Son is also inferior to the Father (xiv. 
28, et al.). Yet the Son has self-continuing life {((d^v iv 
iavTi^, V. 26) . He is the bread that came down from hea- 
ven ; he alone has seen the Father. * 

Men are not to be saved by piety and goodness, as in 
the other Gospels (Matt. xxii. 34 — iO, et passim), but by 
belief in him (iii. 36 ; vi. 40, et passim) ; they are even 
to pray in his name {h dvSfutn /aoC, xiv. 13, et aL) ; he 
will send them the Helper (irap<l#cA77Tos=ro wvfVfjLa Trjs 
iXriOeias ; irvcvfia &yiov), who will remind them of all 
Christ's teachings, and teach them all things. 

Christ is the Son of man, but he is also the Son of God 
(6 vibs Tov ©eoO, passim), and maintains the most intimate 
relation with God. He intercedes with the Father for his 
disciples, and will have the glory which he had before tho 
world was made. 

His disciples are wholly dependent on him, without him 
they can do nothing ; he is the vine and they but branches. 
If they abide in him, they may as]^ what they will, and it 
will be given them (xv. 4, et seq.). The Helper is to pro- 
ceed from God, but to communicate the things of Christ 
(xv. 26 ; xvi. 15). He desires that there may be the same 
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mutuality and ononoRR amon^ his disdjilos as botwoon hirn- 
Bclf and tho Father {xy\\. 2\ , ff m^. r1 al.), and that tht-y 
may bo in tho same plac*o with him (24, et a/.). 

Tho conditions of diwciploslup arc thoBo : a hrlirf in him, 
which Hooms to moan a Vx'lii'f t^at ho in Chnst and Lojii'OH ; 
and loiie of earh other. Tho conuoquonco of Huch disriplo- 
Bhip is eternal Ufo [(wr)v aUivior, iii. IT), rt juiHtrirn ) ; tho 
immanenco of Iho Hpint of Chrint and of (Jod (xiv. 17, 215) ; 
his diRciples shall bo wh"ro ho is (xiv. 8). It iw not pro- 
mised that they nhall bo wh<it ho ia or m he is, only irh.frp 
ho irt. It does not appear that they are to boar the name 
relation to God which Christ bears to him ; they are not t^) 
bo sons of (lod in tho same sense as Christ. 

Tho same Chrislblog-y appears substantially in the; first 
Johannic Epistle. However, it is not ho fully expresRod in 
the Epistle as in tho Gospel, and there are some minor dif- 
ferences of opinion, only one of which ia important for the 
present purpose, namely, that Christ is a sin-offering' 
{[Xaa^s). He is even a sin-offering for all mankind, and 
not for the Christians alone (ii. 2). Th(^ doctrine of th(^ 
atoning death of Christ, wo think, does not appear at all in 
tho Gospel, but is obvious in the Epistle. 

The passage which we mentioned before (Mjitt. xi. 27, 
§hid Luke X. 22), seems to belong to the Johannic writ- 
ing's, and not to the synoptical Gospels ; but we have no 
conjerture to offer as to its origin. 

We thus see the gradual elevation of tho personality of 
Christ, from the son of Joseph and Mary to the Son of (jod, 
with a distinct pre-existence before he " was made flesh," 
a God who was in the beginning, who made all things, is 
one with the Father, but still dependent on him, and in- 
ferior to him. The Christ in the fourth Gospel strongly 
resembles the Christ in the Arian hypothesis of the Trinity ; 
he is, however, widely different from the Christ of tho 
Athanasian hypothesis of the Trinity. The subsequent 
steps were easily taken, and then Christ was represented 
as THE Gk>D &f6s), equal with the Father in all things. 

END OP CEltfCAL WEIT1NQ8, VOL, II. 
tons CHIUW ASD BOS, rElHTBEft. 
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